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Viragal ot the time of HAnhararttya II tri Vijayanagara 
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JULY. T92& [No. 1 


GOA VIRAGAL OF THE TIME OF HARIHARA 11 OF 

VIJAYANAGARA. 

By The Rev. H. Heras. S.J., M.A. 

V 

In my Ifist vis[J to Goa. I took rubbiiiif^s of t^ii'o viragals kept in the 
Lirpitiario of Oid Goa (Velha Goa), whioli had excited my interest from the 
first time I visited the ruins of the ancietit capital. I sent tliose rubbings to 
Dr^ R. Shama Sastry. Director of Arohsological Researches in Mysorcj who 
was good enough to interpret and translate them. The one I publish now 
is the biggest one and belongs to the time of Hnrihara II of Vijayauagara.^ 

Description q ! the Viragal. 

It is a monolith of granite 5 feet 11 inches X 20 inches. One of the upper 
corners and a good portion of the iower carving are broken ; but the broken 
parts are fortimatelj'' not missing. Thus wc may say that we possess the 
viragal as it was when being erected, though part of the uppermost carving is 
completely worn otiE. The viragal contains six carvings, their sljfe increasing 
from top to bottom. The first and second carvings represent several 

K The in!»cnption of ihe oHiar vkagal, tlsai Lebiigs to tlie early Kadamta dynasty of 
Banavasi, wilt be published in a (tionujjfiph on [be Krtdaiintwii. wliicb is now being prepared 
by Mr. George M, Moraes, D^A.^ontof tuy rescaj-cb itudenta. 1 am hitihty indebted to Dr. I?, 
SliSHHiSaaLry for bis kindness in decipherinj; and [racislatirn^ boHi inscriptions, and I im gljuS 
uf havSnjj this opportunity of inakiaff pabtic my (gratefulness tq him. 


VoL XIX] 
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women perhaps belonging to the household of the hero. On the third we 
see a person, most likely the hero himself carried in a palanquin. The fourth, 
fifth and sixth carvings are scenes of war: two of them show some horse¬ 
men. The last one, which is the biggest, represents a hand-to-hand fight 
among soldiers armed with helmets, spears and shields. This last carving 
is full of life and action. The previous ones are much inferior; the poses 
of the figures are purely conventional and inartistic. 

The inscription has twelve lines, four of which are between the second and 
the third carvings, the following five between the third and the fourth, and the 
remaining three between the fourth and the fifth. The inscription is written in 
Hale Kannada, and the characters evidently belong to the fourteenth century. 

Date of the Inscription. 

As regards the contents of the inscription, the first thing wc notice is 
that the inscription refers to the reign of one king Harihura. But the 
number of the Saka year is not given. Hence the inscription could belong 
to the reign either of Harihara I (1336-1343) or of Harihara II (1377*1404). 
Anyhow the inscription mentions the year Raudri, and this year solves this 
chronological difficulty. For no year Raudri occurs during the reign of 
Harihara I, and during the reign of Harihara II the year Raudri occurs 
only once, that is, in f>aka 1302. This is 1380 A.I). Now taking the }*ear 
Raudri as equivalent to 1380 A.D., the date of the record, according to 
Swamikannu Pillai’s tables, corresponds to Wednesday, the 29th of August. 
This calculation seems to be correct, for the week-day given in the inscrip¬ 
tion also is Wednesday. The historical events we shall relate below will 
also confirm the same date.* 

Harihara U of Vijayanagara. 

The record is of the time of " king Harihara, maharajadhiraja, raja- 
paramesvara, destroyer of hostile kings, champion over kings who break 
their word ”. The date of the inscription has disclosed that the king referred 
to cannot but be Harihara II, and this identification is confirmed by the 
above biritdas.^ For Harihara II was the first king of Vijayanagara who 
assumed imperial titles. He was the son of Bukka I and Gauri^ or 
Gaurambika.* In some, very few, inscriptions—one of them of 1393—he is 

1. Other inscriptions of Harihara II of the same date do not refer at all to the subject of 

this vtragal. Cf. XII, pp. 338-35 ; Rice, Mysore /uscriptionx, p. 222 and p. 226; 

Ep. Corn., VIII, Sb.. 152; Tl., 167: IX, Ht.. 113 ; An., 29 and 49; Cp., 53; XII, Kg., 43. 

2. /X., titles. 3. Ep. Cttrn., V, Bl., 148; Hn., 36. 

4. 17 of 1889; 155 of 1901; 404 of 1904 ; 364 of 1908; Ep. HI, Tn., 134 ; V. Ho., 

7; VI. Kp., 25; VIII, Tl., 201; XII, Tp., 9; Tm.. 37; Butterworih, ATe/Zore Inseriptions, I, 
p. 14 ; Colebrooke, MisctlUneoHS littays, II, p. 258. In Ep. Corn., V, Cp., 256. the mother of 
Harihara II is called Honmiyi. 
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ca^Zedd ]ilost JjJiety inistake, Maliriman^bilcs^^EirfL.! J 3 iit in all the 
other inscriptions he h gjveti hi^jhly imptiriul tilles.^ The NEiJlur grant calls 
him ' the ilhi'itrEoits king of kings find the sopreme iarJ of k[i:igs’.® He is 
also calJed ^ surattan (SiilLan) of Hiodit kings',* He is said to lio ' master of 
the eastern and ivestcrn aceatis'“% or ' master of the cEastern, southern 
and stern oceanor evcJi Vsole lord of the uasturrid western^ south¬ 
ern and northern oceans’,^ I31 a Goa copper^phite he is referred to as ' tlie 
lord of the-east, sooth and west of IndiaIn a Vijayanagara Jainn 
inscription he is supposed to have ^ reached the highest point of prowess 
aiid profundity, the only abode of valour And in the LingampEtdg 
copper-plate of Deva Rslya II lie is mentioned as a monarch ‘ who wore 
gi'eEit glory as a necklace, who verily traversed the fourteen worlds with the 
faine of the sixteen inaliadninas reaching all tlie fjuarters of tliij world He 
is said to sit on a ' secure throne Conseqiietuly he is, in a BeIJnr inscrip¬ 
tion, called ^ the raiser of the fortunes of his house 'd“ and even in tlic Chejirla 
grant of Deva Raya II he is mentioned as the founder of the Sangaina 
dynasty.i^ Finally the AEampuijdi plate of his son Virfipaksha states that he 
‘ equals Sutrjiman (Indra) hii power 

This glory and fame of Mai'ihara ^veis fonnded ujion; hts nirlitary cani¬ 
ps igcts and his ^ ictotics- His reign is often described as an ‘ increasing 
reign'A* In the Dambal copper'plates we read: ''lie punisEitid the angry 
hostile kings; his arms were like the coils of the serpent Sesha; he was 
earciest in protecting the world \ he was the punisher of kings who broke 
their promises; he satisfied tiiosc who begged of him ; he was fierce in 
battle;..,*r^he who is terrible amojig other kings; he who slays the tigers 
that are wicked people; he who is possessed of brave prowess ’’d® The 
Kaihir grant calls him ' formidable on battle-fields' and ' the destroyer of the 
pride of the Tiger that w'as the crest of the Cholas of Tanjore. He Is 
said to have ^overcome the kings of Maru 'A® and consequently ii cidied '^the 

1 . Aa JiKf,, in, p, 316: A/. fTrfT'jv,, VI u, ill),, 300 r IX, lU., 30S a.)<] 100 . 

z, AV. V. Bl., 3 J vtll, T[,, ELmI in : S, iip., 12 aurt J4. 

3, A'a in, p. 133. 

4. A A C«rN . V, nu, Vin, Tt. 173: IX, A(f., X, Kl., 67; xn, Ct., 152: 

A , XI It p, 370- 

5- Cirtt., X, Gd,, 6 : XI, Ht., L37- 6 . A/, L\trtt., VI IT, Tl., 173 J X, IS"., 15 . 

7, AA /ad.y IIL p. 125: >> \\ J:L, 3 : VI, Kp., 34; VllI, Tl., Il7 ; X, Sp-, I 

and 54. 

a. IX, p. 22-7. g, X./.7., I,p. lod. 

IC. lluttBrivorth, I, p. H, Jl. A A X, t-lr, 114. 

12. liice, //iJ-cfi^htas , p- 203 , 

13. UutfjcrwarEli, A'cHityt t, p, 132- 10. /. A, /J- I^.A X11, p. 37S. 

14, /W.. Ill, p. 22a, 17. A;a 7W,. lll,p. 125, 

15, A’yi- tTtifir.t VI11, T'l., 16 arid 147- IS. p, 222. 
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conqueror of the MunirayasHe waged war with the Mussulmans at 
Orangal (Warangal)^ and Adavani (Adoni).* The battle commemorated 
in the inscription of this viragal belongs to one of these campaigns of 
Harihara. Harihara II died on Sunday, August31st, 1404.‘* 

The Capital of Harihara II. 

There is unfortunatel}’ a gap in the middle of the inscription, where the 
residence city of the king is mentioned. Yet we know from other inscrip¬ 
tions that Harihara’s capital was Vijayanagara. He resided in the same 
city as his father Bukka I,® who built the city of Vija 5 ’anagara,® and made 
it his capital.'^ .Many inscriptions expressly state that Harihara II ‘ was 
established in Vijayanagari ’.® Accordingly in the inscriptions of Hari¬ 
hara II Vijayanagara is called the ‘ royal city‘the chief of cities, which 
shines on the banks of the Pampa river‘ its moat being the auspicious 
Tungabhadra, its guardian the world-protector Virupaksha 

Harihara II’s Ministers. 

The in.scription mentions Mallappo^eyar, i.e., Mallappa Odeyar or 
Vodeyar, a Mahapradhana of Harihara. The ministers of Harihara II may 
be classified into three different sections. ■ 

A. Ministers apparently not related to the Royal Family. 

1. Vallabha Raya Maharaja .—He is mentioned in an inscription of 
1387 as the son of Mali Devi and Vira Devarasa. In the same inscription he 
is given the following binidas: “The Cbaluki Narayana, Chaluki chakra- 
vartti, the mahamandalesvara, champion over those who say they are such and 
such, subduer of the elephant army." The first two binidas seem to suggest 
that he was or at least claimed to be a descendant of the old Ch.ilnkya famil)*. 
He seems to have been ruling over at least a portion of the modern Chital- 
droog District (Mysore). 

2. Haripa Raya .—He is referred to as a minister of Harihara II 
in the 5 'car 1395 in an in.scription of the Sorab Taluka, Shimoga District 
(Mysore).^® 

3. Vdeyanua Vodeyar .—He is also mentioned as a minister of the 
same Harihara in an inscription of the year 1391 of the .same Taluka.*^ 


1 . XII, p. 376. 2 . A*A CarM., XII. Ck.. 15. 3. /iid., K^., 43. 

4. Ap. Ct/ff.. VIII, Tl., 127, 5. XII. pp. 373 and 375. 

G. A‘/>. Cant., V, Cn.. 256, . H. p. 55. 

7. A>. Cam.. X. Mb., 15B ; Od., 46. 12. /;/». Cant., XI, Ilk., 127. 

8. Efi. Cant., V, Bl„ 3 : VIII, Sb., 146. 154 and 512 ; Tl., 8. 133 and 215. 

9. A'p. Cant,, Sb., 103. 13. A’/». Cam., VIII, Sb., 103. 

10. Rice, Mytart htteriptiam, p. 227. 14. Ep. Cam., VIII, Sb.. 131. 
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4. Mallarasa .—He was the son of one Heggapa.^ He was already 
minister in the time of Bukka I, Harihara Raya (II) being the crown-prince.* 
In 1399, during the reign of Harihara II, he is called the great minister.*"* 

5. Maugappa Danmyaka .—He is called great minister and his admini¬ 
stration is mentioned in an inscription of the year 1391.* In the year 
1398 he is still called * the great minister', and it is said that under him 
*Achanna Vo^eyar was governing the Uoysala country’.* From this we 
may conclude that he was ruling over part of the territory of Mysore. 

6. MmlJayya Dandadhipa .—Harihara II is said to have inherited 
‘ from his father the wealth of the kingdom, together with the minister Mudda 
Dandadhipa ’.® An inscription of the year 1382 states that Muddayya was 
a minister to Harihara II ‘as Sumantha (was) to Rama’.’ Another inscription 
of the same year gives some more details of this mantri: “ The great minister, 
promoter of merit in the Kaliyuga, Muddayn Dann^yaka, being the officer for 
suiKjrintendence of the customs of our fifty-six countries ”.® He is also called 
Mude Dannayaka ' a dweller at his (Harihara’s) lotus feet,’® or Muddappa.*® 
An inscription of Srirangam names him Muddajya Dandanayaka.** All 
these inscriptions excepting the last are in the Mysore territory. 

7. Guudappa Dandanayaka .—He is first mentioned as the Mahapra- 
dhani of Harihara H in an inscription of 1380.** In 1395 he is called ‘house 
minister of Harihara’.’® Another inscription of the same year bears witness 
that ‘ the great minister Gundappa Dannayaka Vodeyar’ was together with 
king Harihara ‘ ruling the kingdom of the world in peace and wisdom In 
an inscription of 1397, he, under the name of Gunda DandanStha, is said to 
have ‘ rebuilt with seven storeys the gopiira which Ganga Salar, the Turuka 
of Kallubaruge (Allah-ud-din Hussun Shah Gangu Bahinani, Sultan of 
Kalbarga), had come and burnt’.’® The inscription ‘ refers to one of the 
gopurams of the Chennakesava temple, Belur. Another inscription of the 
same year ana in the same Belur Taluka calls him general of Harihara II 
* Sri Vijaya Gunda Dandanitha’. He is there mentioned as ‘distinguished 
for counsels that draw away the goddess of victory from all other kings ’. 
‘ Into the flames of his valour,’ continues the inscription, ‘ the Yavana, 
Turushka and Andhra hostile kings fell like moths.’ He is said to have set 
up pillars of victory in thirty-seven foreign countries.’® 

1. H/>. Cam., X, Mb., 10. 2. INJ., Kl.. 201. 3. /hJ., Mb., 10. 

4. Kp. Cam., X, Rg., 16. 10. Kp. Cam., V, 131., 63. 

5. A>. C’rt///.. IV, Ch., 114. II. 58oflS92. 

6. /:>. Cam., V, Cn. 236; Kicc, Mytort htscriptiani, p. 56. 

7. A'A Cam., V, Bl„ 75. 12. Kicc, Mysore JHstriptians, pp. 227-28. 

S. /3/V., Kicc, O.C., p. 26S. 13. A/. V, BI.. 61. 14. AA Car//., IX, Cp., 37. 

9. AaVIII. .Sb., 42S. 15. AA « V. HI., 3. 16. Ihid. 
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8. k^agantici Vadeyirr .—He is also calkd in nn inscription of 1358 
Teppada NagEiTinn Vodej-nr*^ He ’ivas already M nJing the Sadali kingdom 
in 1371 under l^iikka 1.^ In tliie insorcption he is st^ded ^ cliampion over 
Khantika.ra RayaSuch if/rNiJis ie repeated in Enscriptions of 1574>^ 1384,* 
1385,^ and 1393.® ■ Nagnnna is said in an inscription of 13S0 to be * ruling 
an increasing kingdom V hut unfortunately the name of this kingdom is 
illegible. He seems to be still alive in 1390, for an inscription of tliis year 
states that the Migarilichola man data belongs to him,® One year after, the 
establishment of his kingdom is still referred to.® He evidently ruled over 
part of the modern Mysore territory^ siuce all the above inscriptions are in 
the Kolar District. 

9. DiviJntia Vodeyttf -—He ^vas the son of Niiganiia Vodeyar,^^ and is 
also called in several inscriptions Depa^na Vodeyar. He seems to ha\e 
inherited from his father that bintdfir mentioihng the latter’s championship 
over Khantikftra Rilya.^^ In 1374 he is mentioned as ^ ruling the kingdom of 
the ^vorld (he., liis province) One year later he is called ‘ great minister % 
and is said to have instituted a religious festival "^in order that religious 
merit might accrue to his father l5vara-d^va This is an evident mistake, or 
perhaps Naganna ^^odeyar was also called l3vara'dc.va. In 1379 he receives 
the following biyiidas :—“ The mahamandalesvara^ subduer of hostile kings, 
a spear for the hcEid of roj'al elephantSj a srnokeless pit for hostile kings, 
Dhairava in battle, the servant of Virabhadra Raya, tcrrilier of Prithivtpatl 
Rayaj statue at the door of Hariharass abodej champion over the three 
kings ”3* In 13S5 a grant of his to a god is recorded*^® and in 1393 his 
ministers [or subordinate governors of hfs province) are referred to4® 

H, MriJiSTEKS WHO weee Sons of HARinaR^v 11, 

10. Div <2 RdyiJ O^ey^ir.— In an inscription of 13S2 he is said to be the 
king^s son and to govern Odayagiri, He was most likely Viceroy of the Telugu 
country. He is named Viradevariiya Odeya and styled Mahimandalesvara,^^ 
This must l>e the future Deva Raya I, who succeeded his brother Bukka 11 
ill I40fj. 

IT ViJ-ftpabsIia .—According to his Alampundl plate he was the son of 
Harihara fl and Malladevf, this lady being of the race of Ramadeva4® This 


]. 

Ciirji., X, Cb., 12. 

IC. 

m,/., Cb„l2 I Sd., 112 ; CK, lu. 


/-;/■. Cat- ft., X, Cb.j G3. 

Uh 

/SjV., Kb, SO. 

.V 

Ciini.i X, Sd., 112. 

12, 

S^.. U2. 

1. 

A/. C'lffti-, Xh Kb, &7. 

13. 

ct., ai. 

3. 

X, Cb.j to. 

H. 

Kl.. IIJ. 

(X 

A'A. Cfft'fi.i X, Ct.j lilt 

15, 

Cb , 10. 

7. 

X, Cb., 13. 

10. 

Cl., 114. 


J?;». C,7ifi., X, 3x1., las. 

IV, 

40+ gE 100+. 

9. 

/'r. i-w,, X, If:. 

is. /ftilu, 

in, p. CWr,., VIlJ, Tl., J3. 
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plate states tliat ' after having conquered the kings of Tui^dira (Jinji), Cho]a 
(Taiijore) and Paijdi^a (Madura) and the Siihhalas (Ceylon), he {Virilpakslm) 
presented crystals (preciows stones) and other jewels to his father This 
war in, the Tamil country was waged before 13Sd, when he granted the 
Alampt'njdi village to the l^rahmaiia, us recorded in this plate,® An isscrip- 
tion of the year H0+ in the TirthahalH Talukai Shimoga District, Mysore* 
calls him maharaya and he is said to be in Vijayatiagari protecting the 
varnnasramadharma^ and ruling the Km pi re in peace and wisdom This 
seems to sbou^ that lie was thei^ ruling that portion of the Empire where the 
inscription is found, that is, the northern part of the present i^fysore ^tute, 

the malc-rajya or Araga kingdom* Accordingly Ids rule over the Tamil 
country secins to he over in the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

J3* Vinippaipia [/dtifyar.—He is called the son of Harihara 11 in all 
the inscriptions I shall mention below, excepting the last three inscriptions 
of the Tirthahalli Taluka. We find him ruling the Tamil country in 1333,* 
1334,5 1335 8 1337^7 1358 ,a 1390,1° 1391 ,11 1393,1393 ,139534 

1393,15 and HOO.^^ His jurisdiction extended as far south as the modern 
Puddukkottai fitate, for he fixed the fee to be paid to the temple by Kalla 
Velaikkilrar, Puddukkottai.'^ He had under him his cousin Jammaria 
Udaiyar, the son of I\ampana Udaiyar, for an inscription of 1338 recording a 
grant of the latter acknowledges the authority of Viriippaijna.'® An inscrip¬ 
tion of 1393 gives him the title of Tribhuvanachakravartin.^^ In all these 
inscriptions he is named Viruppanna, Vira Viruppanna, Vicupparia or 
Viruppa. But in three inscriptions of Mysore he is called Vtmrina Odeyar, 
Viranna being an evident contraction for Viruppanna* Thus an inscription 
of 1405 states that Viranna ‘ was protecting the Araga kingdom Appa¬ 
rently in the begiuning of the fifteenth century Viruppanna Ud^iyar (Tamil 
form) \va.s transferred from the Tamil country to rule the Araga kingdom, 
and consequently is called in future Viranna or Viruppanna Odeyar 
(Kanaresc form)* 

There is nevertheless an objection against this identity between Virup¬ 
pa i^ina and Viranna. Viruppanna is always, excepting once, mentioned as 


1. 

7?^. /lid.. Ill, p. 2li. 

11. 

230, 241 and 251 of 1906. 

2 . 

/Aid., p. 229, 

12. 

76 of 190B. 

3. 

Ccm., VIII. Tl.. 13. 

13. 

649 of 1902, 

4. 

654 qf 1902. 

11, 

191 of t906. 

5. 

665 qf I 909 ; 51j 75 anJ 430 ot I'llJ. 

15- 

112 of 1900: 353 of 1911. 

6 . 

396 ot igoe. 16. 361 of 3903 ; 3l3 o£ 1909 ; "S of 1913 ; 354 

7, 

234 of 1904 ; 299 of l9iC, 

17. 

369 of 1914, 

e. 

565 and 572 of 1902: 236 of 1906 : 423 of 190B, 

1^. 

572 of 1902. 


4 S3 of 1962. 

19. 

353 of 1911. 

10. 

17001 1914, 

20. 
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the son oF HarihEtra, U'hile Viranna is said to be the son of Bommaniia and 
the grandson of Kayappa Ode 3 "ar+^ This fi^ireiUage may be Et mistake of the 
poet who composed, or of the engraver who inscribodH the record^ as in the 
case of Vira Virnpi^anmi Udaij'ar once mentioned as the son of another Vira 
Viruppapna Udai^'ar.^ Xevertbeless Boinmanna and Rayappa are referred to 
many times, with slight differences, as tlie father and grandfather of the 
following minister, whom we shall be obliged £o identify with Vira.hna. 
This inclines me to believe that this pareritage Is not due to an;" mistake ; 
but BominrLnna and Ra^-appa simply are two names respectively give it in the 
Kanarcse country to Harihara II and to his father Bnkka L We shall give 
below catalogues of the different names given to these kings in the epigraphical 
records. Those catalogues will show that our e?: plan at Ion is not so 
odd as it may appear at the Hrst sight. Moreover, the wife of Koininan?ia, or 
Brahtna Kaja—as he is al$o called—'is said to be Vimpi,Tnb[ki> This is 
precisel;^ the name of the apparently principal wife of Harihara H.* As a 
matter of fact, Viranim Od<? 3 ’nr acfjnired somo lands in the modern Tirtha- 
hallt Taluka to form an agrahflra christened by him Madhava-Viruiiambika- 
pura.5 Ha evidently wanted to perpetuate the naine of his mother. Was 
Madhava another name of Harihara 11 ? We surely reply in the affirmative, 
for in an inscription of the year 1391 Flarihara is named Madarasa Vodeyar® 
which is an evident contraction of Madhava Vo^eyar, 

Note 1,—Identification of Virupaksha and Viruppaiina, 

The two preceding ministers, Nos, H and 12, are evidently the same 
with tvvo different names. The reasons that compel me to make tlic preceding 
statement are the following :— 

[ff) The first inscription of Virnpaksha ruling the Tamil country is of 
the year 1333, though the same inscription shows that he was in the Tamil 
country some time before, for he defeated the rulers of Jlnji, Tanjore and 
Madura prior to that year. The first inscription of Viruppanna in the Tamil 
country is precisely of the year 3382, 

(6) In the beginning of the hfleenth century both Vlrtipaksha and Vlrup- 
panna arc transferred to rule the Araga kingdom in the Kanarcse country. 
The first inscription of Virijpaksha in Araga is of the year H04, and the first 
of Vlruppaniia is of the linear 1405, 

(u) The similarity of both the naiiios also seems to suggest the same, 

(d) Mr, V. Raugacharya, perhaps on account of this similarity, had 
already identified Vlrupfiksha and Viruppanua in 1919,^ 

:. i>, (Tdjn., Vni/l’L, 24, 22. 2 . 42S5fJlfH]S, 3. fifi. t'ar/i., VlJt, Tl.. iSi 

+. Mid.. iZ7. S. /fiid., ICW, Or. Mid.^ 12J. G. /Jiid., ^h., lai. 

7. nan^ACbarj’^a. /anr-ififisTti .Vadrjf I, pp, G2, G3^ 3.4, 95, 123, 17J, 337, 

3M, 470 ; 11, pp. laps, 1334 , 1327 , 132S, J333. 1342 ; HI, |i. ] [j54, etc. 
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13. Vithanna Vo4cyar, —He is given the following names in the 
inscriptions: Vitha^ina, Viththanna, Vithappa, and Viththala. All his 
inscriptions excepting one are found in the Kanarese country, and in the 
ancient Araga kingdom. His first inscription of the year 1398 comes from 
the Kolar District, Mysore, which is a purely Tamil country. It records a 
grant of certain villages.^ In 1404 we already find him * protecting the .^raga 
kingdom ’. * In the same year he is called ‘ great minister In this year 
also he made a grant to Virupaksha and 30 Brahmans.* He is still protec¬ 
ting the .Araga kingdom in the years 1405,® 1407,® 1408,^ 1409,® 1410,® 
and 1417.*® This final date corresponds to the reign of Vira Vi java. In an 
inscription of 1408 we read that ‘Vithanna Vader of the Araga eighteen 
kanipana was protecting .\raga, Gutti, Barakalur (IJarknr), Mangalur 
(Mangalore), and the Karnataka kingdom as far as the western ocean ’.** 

Note 2.—Identification of Virupaksha-Viruppanna with Vithanna V^odeyar. 

Vithanna Vo<Jeyar is evidently a new name of the minister Vinipaksha- 
Viruppanna. The reasons of this new identification are the following:— 

(а) Virupaksha-Viruppanna was Viceroy in the Tamil country till the 
beginning of the fifteenth center}' when he was transferred to the Araga king¬ 
dom. We have only one inscription of Vithantja in the Tamil country of 
the year 1398; but this show’s that he was governing there towards 
the close of the fourteenth century. His first inscription of Araga is of 
the year 1404, precisely the same year of the first inscription of Virupaksha 
in .Araga. 

(б) The father and grandfather of Vithanna are, w'ith slight differences, 
the same'as the father and grandfather of Viranna (Viruppanna), as the 
tables below will disclose.. 

(c) The mother of Vithanna is said to be named Virupambika,** the 
same name being Viranna's mother. 

Viththanna \^odeyar is another name of prince Bukkanna Vodeyar, the 
future Bukka II.*® But the latter cannot be identified with minister No. 
13. Bukka ascended the throne in 1404 and died in 1406, while Vithanna 
Vodeyar ruled over the Araga kingdom at least till the year 1417. 

Against this identity of Vithanna with Viru^)aksha•Viruppanna it may¬ 
be objected that Vithanria docs not seem to bo a son of Harihara II. The 

8. £p. Cmrm.t VII, Sh., 70. 

9. £p.CarH., VIII, Tl.. 205. 

10. /MJ., 148. 

11. /tp. Cam., VI, Kp., 33. 

12. /•:/., Cam., VIII, TL, 133. 

13. I hid., 129. 


1. A>. C«rjr.,X. Mb.. 29. 

2. /ip. Cam., VIII. TI., 11.129, 130, 133 and 196. 

3. I hid., 129. 

4. /hid., 104. 

5. Ibid., 126. 

6. 122 and 162. 

7. /hid., 131. 
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names given in the inscriptions to his father and grandfather may be seen 
in the following table :— 

Vithat)jja's 


Father 

Grandfather 

Inscription 

BonimaJiija 


Bp. Cerm., VIII 

Bommanna Vodeyar 

Brahma Rayappa Vodeyar 

TL, 13. 

Ibid., 205. 

Bommannayjra 

4 ■ h 

Ibid,, 129. 

Bommanna Vodeyar 

Rayappa Vodeyrar 

Ihtd., 196. 

Ramappa Odeyar 


Ibid., 11. 

Eayappa Odejar 

, +, 

Ibid.. 162, 

Brahma Raja 

Sankappa Rayappa 

Ibid.. 133, 

Brahma Raja 

Sahkappa Kayappa 

Ibid.^ 126+ 

Brahma Deva Odeyar 

Rayappa Sahkappa 

Ibid., 152. 

Brahma Raja 

Ibid., 122. 
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The above table shows that even among the inscriptions of the Tirtha- 
halli Taluka there is discrepancy as regards Vithanna^s father and grand* 
father. Anyhow an inspection of all the different forms of the father's name 
clearly show's, iirst^ that his family title or name was Voijeyar or Odeyar^ which 
also is given to Harihara II ; second, that Vithanna’s father is called Deva, 
Raja and Rayappa^ titles which are also given to Harihara. It seems„ there¬ 
fore, considering the above reasons in favour of the identity, and not over- 
Icsoking these observations, that Harihara II is meant by the above names of 
Vithanm^s father, the differences being due either to a mere error, or to the 
fact that Harihara was known by different names. 

14. Chikha Rctya Vo4eyar. —Jn an inscription of 1379 he is called 
Harihara II’s son and Mahamandalesvara, According to this inscription he 
was then ' in Araga, the cit}^ of the MaJe-rajya, ruling the thirty-six kampaija 
in peace and wisdom He was still governing the Araga kingdom in 1381.^ 
Accordingly he seems to have preceded,*perhaps not immediately, his 
brother Virupaksha-Viruppanna-Vithaiiiia on the throne of the Male'iajya. 

15. Vodsyar ^—He was the son of Harihara 11,^ and 
Pampa^ or Virupambiki^' and was to succeed to the throne after his 
father^s demise^ He s<;ems to have been ruling part of the Empire from the 
last years of his grandfather's reign. For an inscription of the year 1375— 
two years before Harihara^s accession—tells ns that he 'was ruling the kingdom 
of the world’,® This and all the other inscriptions of prince Bukkanna are 

1. Ep. Cam., VI, HI., 04. 4, Cam,, VI, Kp., 25. 

2. ./iStW., Kp., 31. s. Jzfi. Cam . VlU.ll, 127. 

3. £p. Cam,. Ktl, Tm., 39. 6. £p. Cam.. IX, Dv., 13. 
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situated In the northern portion of the modern Bangalore District and in th6 
Districts of Kolar and Tumkur. I could not find any in the District of 
Anantapur; anyhow Penukonda is more than once mentioned as at least one 
of the capitals of his Viceroyalty. This seems to be the so-called kingdom 
of Penukonda. We find him there in 1387,> 1388,2 1389,2 1392,* 1395,* 
1396,® and 1397.'^ In all these inscriptions he is called Bukka, Bukkanna 
Odeyar, Bukkanna Vodeyar, Immadi Bukkanna Udaiyar, Immadi Bukka 
Raya, Vira Bukkanna Udaiyar, Vira PratSpa Bukka Raya and Vira Vijaya 
Immadi Bukka Raya Odeyar. In 1388 he receives the titles ‘Maharajidhiraja 
Rajaparamesvarawhich are imperial. In the same year he is said to be 
* ruling the earth from his residence at Mulavayil*,* or in the citj* of 
Penugondc (Penukonda).*® While in this city * in order that all subjects 
might be in happiness’ he summoned an hydraulic engineer and ordered 
him ‘ to bring the river Henne to Penugondc !•' spite of the imperial 
titles given him in 1388, a year later he is only called mahamandalesvara.** 
Again in 1392 Penugondc is mentioned as his capital,** but in 1395 he is 
said to be ruling in Mu(avayi.** Perhaps he had two residences or capitals 
of his Viceroyalty. An inscription of 1382 states that ‘ Biikkana Odeyar was 
ruling the Empire ’.*® Does this mean that prince Bukka was ruling over 
the whole Empire from the city of Vijayanagara, while his father was 
perhaps touring the distant provinces ? The fact is that we have 
no inscription of Bukka of the year 1382 in the old Penukonda 
kingdom. Moreover, there is an inscription testifying that ‘ the destroyer of 
hostile kings, the mahamandalcsvara Sri Vira Hari 3 'appa Udaiyar was at 
Sannai Mulavayil’ (Bangalore Taluk), in 1341.*® Evidently Harihara II 
had left his capital. Was this the beginning of a tour during which his heir- 
apparent took his place at Vijayanagara, where we still find him in 1382 ? 

C. Ministers who were Sons of Bukka I. 

16. Bhaskara .—We know only one inscription of thi.s minister, in 
which he is called the son of Bukka I. The inscription is found in the 
Badvel Taluka, Cuddapah District. It records the building of a lank at 


Jif>. Cam., XII, Tm., 39. 
/if. Cam., IX, Ma., 20. 

Cam., X, Mb., 12. 
/AiV., Gd., 68. 

JHd., Sp.. 54. 


6. IttJ.. Mb., 34. 

7. Ihd.. 73. 

8. rif. Cam,, IX, Ma., 20. 

9. /.f. Cam., X, Hp., 17. 

10. /A»V., Gd.. 6. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. --- 

11. /hid. These irrigation works were improved five year* later, in 139/, when a canal was 
built * in the Penugon^ kingdom* hy order of Jomma Dvvl, grand-daughter of Rukka I, and 
therefore cousin of prince bukkanna. Iif>. Cam,, X, bg.. 10. 

12. AA Cam., X, Mb.. 11. 13. /^*/.. Gd.. 68. 14. Sp.. 54. 

13. £f. Cam., IX. Ht., 154. H* 73. 


PSrLimAmilla by one Andntarajtnij Bha5.kariL*s mmistef of assistant. Bhas* 
kara is also oallfid Hhavadura. This seems to be the SaiiskrUised form of 
Bahadur.^ 

17. Tippcruna Vodeynr ,—He is said to be the eldest son of Bukka I.- 
His ^vas called Singara Dla^T.^ The two inscriptions we have 

about him oomefrom the Male-rajyn, the old Araga kingdom. In one of 1277, 
the last year of his father's reign, he receives the following hinida?; apparently 
after his being dead —■" Son of the a?ie to hostile kings, a gallant to harlots, 
champion over twelve chiefs, born in modesty, born with the blessing oF gods 
and Brahmans, Supporter of all merit, Dayi.........Vira Deva. ”* He being 

himself the eldest son, naturally had to succeed his father. Mevertheless he 
died before Rukka 1. 

IS, yoJfyrTr,—He was the brother of Tippanna Vodeyar,'^ 

and seems to have succeeded him in the government of the Arciga king¬ 
dom, for the two inscriptions known to us come from the same territory, and 
both are dated after those of Tip|^>anna, One of the same year 1377 records 
that Lakhanna was governing the Kunkiise nad^ Kadur District,^ The 
other records one of his orders issued in the year 1399 in the Hassan District7 
He could not have been ruling Araga the whole time since 1377, for in 
the meantime other ministers had occupied that post* 

19. SdtYTf^inJ €)diyat \—He is also named Vira Savana, Savanna and 

Satanna. He seems to be a son of Bukka I.^ In fact one of his coiisins 
bears the sarne name.B He is said to be ^ protecting the Araga kingdom ' 
in the yeat^ and 1397^^ 

20. Vimpanna Vodeyar .—\'itupanna Vgdeyar or VTra Virupauna 
Vodeyar, or V!ra UdajTigiri Virupanna Odeyar, or Vlra Mudageri Virupaima 
Vodeyar, or Vlra Udagiri Viriipiksha Raya—all these names arc given him 
in the inscriptions—'^vas also a son of Bukka 1.^® He was for some years 
the ruler of the Maie-rajya or Araga kingdom* Here there are Inscriptions 
of the time of his rule of the years 1362,^^ I363d< 1368,^® 137070 1377,'^ 
1379,^0 and J3S03“ His jurisdiction seems to hjive been extended, at 


1. SJoflSlJ- 2. V, Hn., 19. 5. ywrf. 

/:>, f’jrrjT., VT, Kp.. Iff. 5. 

6. 7. iy, Carfi., V, Cn., 175. 

S. 169 q( JDOOx He ]£ safJ I* be the son Vlra llarappa '^’*rieyir in VIIF, 

T)., 132* 

9. 5W>, m and 504 of 1906. JO. A/. Cartt., Vtll. Tl, 17J. 11. H6. 

12. EPr Cam,, Vi, jyig.. 52 ; Vill, Tl-, 20, 26, IH, 125, Ifi? and J97. 
li. Vili, TJ.. 29. H. 197. ]5. 30. 

16. Jifi. Cjs-h^, VI. Mr.. 52^ X, Mb-, J6. 17. Jhid., Kp., 19 ; VIII, Tl., 36 and 12S. 

19,. C-iiyii., VlIJ, Tl.f 111-. l9r Hid., 107, 



least for a time, to the kingdom of Kalasa.^ The inscription of 1368 
mentions ‘ V'irupanna Vodcyar’s royal palace in the city of Araga’.* In 
1379 he is given imperial hirudas,^ 

21. Kiimara Kampana Udaiyar .—He w'as one of the most illustrious 
sons of Bukka From lithic records as well as from poems we know 
that Kiimara Kampana conquered the kingdom of Nfadura from the Mussul¬ 
mans and even captured a portion of the Kamnad zcmindari.* 
Undoubtedl}’ on account of this campaign he is given extraordinary birudas : 
“ Mahimandalesvara, subduer of hostile kings, champion over kings who 
break their word*’,® "lord of the four oceans’’,^ "a sun in unbound 
valour.-a moon incarnate in serenity, a unique treasure of music, a tree of 
paradise to the learned, intent on establishing dharma, lord of the goddess of 
sovereignty, with a name renowned among kings. ’** After his conquest of 
Madura, the kingdoms of Penukonda and Beringapatam were most likely 
entrusted to him, for from the year 1351 till the year 1381 the majority of 
his inscriptions are in the Bangalore, Kolar and Mysore Districts. The years 
of these inscriptions are the following : 1351,® 1356,*® 1361,** 1362,** 1363,** 
1366,*^ 1368,*s 1369,»« 1370,*’ 1372,*® 1373,*® 137-1,*® 1375,** 1380.** and 
1381.** In this year Kampana is called ‘the great minister’ and is said to 
have set up four pillars with capitals in the Belur temple.** The inscriptions 
mention some of the officers and ministers of Kampana: in 1353 his officer 
Gopana Rfiya is referred to.** In 1362 we hear of his ‘ palace mini.ster ’ 
Somappa Vo<Jeyar.*® In 1362 ‘the sole manager of his palace’ Abhahga 
Garud^i Narayana is made known to us.*^ In 1380 we are told that under 
Kampana’s orders Hnllapa Mantri, son of Sangama Rija, was governing 
Hadinad.*® We hear likewise of two of his sons : one Jammana Udaiyar,*® 
who is said to be ‘ ruling the earth ’ in 1375, most likely under his father’s 


1. Aa VI. Ml*., 52. 2. AA Or*.. VIII, TI.. 30. 3. /hJ., lU. 

4 . 21 of 1800: 18 of 1K99 ; 5(> of 1900 ; 250 of 1901 ; 13 of 1903 : 159. 163 and 701 of 1904 ; 
29 and 390 of 1905 : 248 and 249 of 1906; 324 of 1911; 195. 267 and 309 of 1912 ; 13 and 246 of 


iff I, pp. 103*4. 


1913 : A/». (.’aru., X, KI., 101, ate. 

5. cy. Haras, 7‘Ar AtaviJN /)f nasty 

6. Aa Cam., X. KI.. 202. 

7. fhiii., Ct.. 94. 

8. IHJ., KI.. 222. 

9. /AfV., 202. 

10. find., 222. 

11. /fid., 203. 

12. Ct.. 95 : Mb., 58. 

13. /tid., KI.. 101. 24. I fid. 25 

14. /fid.. 162. 

15. Aa. Cam., IV, Gu.. 46. 

16. /fid., Yl., 64. 


17. 

/fid., Ch.. 

, 97. 

18. 

/fid., Gu.. 

32. 

19. 

A‘A, Cmrn., 

. X. KI.. 205. 

20. 

F.f. Corn. 

, IX. HI.. 1S7. 

21. 

F.f. Corn. 

. X, Ct., 94. 

22. 

Fp. Cam. 

, IV, Ch.. 64. 

23. 

Fp. Cam., 

V. 131.. 52. 

523 of 1906. 26 

Fp. Cam., X, Mb., 58. 

27. 

/fid., KI.. 

101. 

28. 

Fp. Cam., 

IV, Ch., 64. 

29. 

572 and 573 of 1992 : 224 of 1906. 
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Gr<3ers.^ He Is most likely the Same ^vho, named Jartiiafasa 04&y^t, ' waS 
protecting the Araga kingdom ’ in HOl*^ The second son of Kaj:)ii>ana was 
naiined Ommaiiia Udmyar.^ He seems to have been rnimg over a portion of 
the Tamil country, for an inscription of the year 1374 at the base of the 
Tirumalai rock records a transaction ‘during the reign of the illustrious 
mahamandalika, the conqueror of hostile kings, the destroyer of those kings 
who break their word* the lord of the eastern, southern, western and northern 
oceans, the illustrious Ommana Uflaiyar, the son of the iiluslriou? Kambana 
tJdaiyar " Kam[jaT>a died bfitweeii 1381 and 1388, for in the latter j'ear 
Ills son jammana makes a grant for five persons who had to recite the Veda 
for the merit of Jiis deceased father.® 

22. MadhavcT.—Samt authors call this minister Madhavacharya t ® but 
he is never called so in the inscriptions and grants. This denomination 
comes from the mistake always committed hitherto of identifying this 
Madhava, who ^H'as still living towards the close of the fourteenth century, 
with the cons in of the celebrated author and commentator Sayana, the great 
Madhavacharyfi, uho w'as evidently already old during the first half of I lie 
century when he helped Harihara I in founding the Empire."^ I have found 
nowhere that he was the son of Bukka I. I hope that the proofs I shall 
advance in the following pages w^ill satisfy my readers on this point. The 
first inscription that dearly speaks of this minister is one of the year 1379. 
Yet I am of opinion that an inscription of the year 1377 must also be attri- 
bated to him. This inscription says that the ' great minister MSdarasa 
pdeyar was ruling the Araga, Gutti and the other kingdoms of the hill 
country 1 feel sure that Mudarasa is a contraction of Madhavarasa, for 
only two years later we hnd Madhava ' in the city of Araga ruling the Araga 
and Gutti thirty-si:^ kampana in peace and wisdom k® Evidently he was the 
Viceroy of the Male-raji'a. Soon after, nevertheless, we find him at the 
held of a military' expedition. A Goa copper-plate grant informs us that 
Bometime previous to 1390 the Mahapradhana Madhava conquered the city 
of Goa from the Muhammadans^ “ He, ” says the document, “at the head 
of a large army, set out with an intention of subduing countries. A capital 
surrounded by a sea in the Konkan and hearing the name Goa was environed 
bv fm ocean of his forces. This heroic minister banished all the numerous 


]. i-ar/i.y X, Ct., 54. 2. C\irji.y VIll. Tl., 31. 

3. SJoUBS?. A'././,, I, p. 104, 

5, 572 1502. 

(V. ty, Ithau riajij ijtt IX, p. 227 ; jJ.S./., fV.C., 

5C. 

7, C/'. Stshadri ftamana KaruEu, AitJAtii Minify iiy pp. S7-S {in Teltl^u}. 

!*. t VH, Sk,* 35. 9, £^4. VIL HJ. 34. 
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Turushkas (Mussulmans) infesting the country.'’ * Mr. lihau Daji thinks 
that the date of this conquest of Goa is about 1380.* This conquest is also 
referred to by the Chandala grant of Harihara II. This .document states 
that the expedition was carried out following the orders of Harihara. 
“ According to the orders of his master," says the grant, “ Madhava raantri 
had gone with a mighty army to the capital of the Konka^a called Govapura 
and expelled the army of Turushkas established at that place."* Indeed 
the campaign was a great success for the Hindu army. The Kuchchar grant 
informs us that after the conquest Madhava 'set up again Saptakotishwar 
and the other ancient idols that had been rooted up and thrown away by 
them (the Mussulmans)’.* The territory conquered on this occasion extended 
northwards more than the present territory of Goa. For Madhava, before 
leaving the territory of Goa, made two grants to the Brahmans; the village 
of Chandala (Candola) in the Province of Varasa (?) was granted to twenty- 
one Brahmans,® and the village of Kuchchar (Kocre), then new!}' renamed 
Madhavapur, was also granted ‘ to twenty-four Brahmans, who are well 
versed in the Vedas and Shastras ’.® This second village is situated in the 
present state of Sawant Wadi.^ By this time, besides the newly conquered 
territory of Goa, he had under his jurisdiction the Harakura-nijya or South 
Kanara District; for in the same year 1380 he set up the image of Gopinatha 
in the Barakura matha.* It seems nevertheless that he had there a governor 
who ruled the rajya on his behalf. Of this governor, named Bommarasa 
0(jleya, we have three inscriptions of the years 1378,® 1379,*® and 1380;** 
and another of Jakkana O^eya of the year 1382.** In 1381 Madhava ‘ was 
ruling at Jayantipura (Banavasi)*,** that was the capital of the kingdom of 
Haive or North Kanara with part of the modern State of Mysore. Neverthe¬ 
less, he seems to have retained the government of the Male-rajya, for in 
1384 he made a grant in Amga.** Madhava ruled over Goa at least till the 
year 1387, for at this time he made a grant of land to the temple of Kukke, 

1. y.B.H.R.AS., IV, p. 108. 

2. Bhau Daji, firief AW« on J.B.R.K.AJi,, IX, p. 227. 

3. .<<..9./.. M'.C'.. 1920, p.56. 

4. J./i.Ii.K.A.S., IV, p. 108. The Chandala Rranl, now in the Ftince of Wales' Museum 
of Western India, Bombay, also refers to the leiting of the idols at (loa, but the author of the 
Archaeological Report misunderstood that statement and said that Madhava 're-established 
princes who had been deprived of their possessions ’. It is to be hoped that this grant will soon 
be published in Kpigraphid lndi€a. 

5. A.S./., fV.C., 1920, p. 36. Candola is situated in the modern province of I'onna. 
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126 of 1901. 
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Cf. Ibid., p. 100. 
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135 of 1901. 
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155 of 1901. 
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Uppinangadt Taluk, South Katiara District, the title given him in the in- 
scfiption being ‘ Raya of Goa’.^ Thi^ grant and another one he made to the 
temple of Snbramanta, in the same Taiiikn, with the title of Sovereign of 
Goa,^ show that Madhava was also exercising jurisdiction over South Kanaran 
This seems to be the last grant of Madhava. The above-referred-to Knchchar 
grant of the year 1391 says that king ^ Harihara there consulting with 
his ministers concluded that his Empire i^ould be of short duration if the 
Prime Minister w^ere not in his owm l^erritory. He, tile ref ore, recalled 
the minister (Madhava), and bestowed on him the throne of Jayantipur 
(Eanavasi), of which he was now the anointed ruler.' ^ We cannot say when 
this transfer of Madhava took place; moat likely in 1389 or 1390. What 
conclude from the study of all these inscriptions is tliat Madhava w'as for a 
period of several years—probably from 1380 till 1390—'the Viceroy of AragSt 
Barakurfl, Haive and Konkana. The titles he receives in the inscriptions 
are most honorific : Harihara Raya’s great house minister “ Madhava 

Raya '' Kumara Madhavasw'amin ® “ the great minister, a terror to 

hostile Icings, champion over the three kings, destroyer of the Turuka 
army ” “ reducer of the seven Konkapas to dust, plunderer of Xadamba, 

protector of the people of Kadamba-pura, boon lord of Gova-pura, Vira 
Vasanta Madhava Raya”** Tw'o of the sons of Madhava are known to us, 
Sacha or Bachanra Voider (Vodeyar),® called also Id^chap pa,^^ of whom we 
shall speak again later on. The other son is Mallapoder (Mallappa Vodeyar)!^ 
who w'as 3 'oungcr than Bachanna**^ 

23* Mitllappct Forftfyffr*—This is the Mahlpradhana mentioned in our 
inscription. He was the son of Bukka l,i* and hence younger brother of 
Harihara lid* The first inscriptions recording his activity in the Empire 
come from the Bangalore District, one of 1353 and the other of 1373,^® both 
during the reign of his father. The second of these inscriptions states that 
he * was ruling the kingdom of the world \ This seems to disclose that 
during the reign of his father he was in charge of some government in the 
centre of the Empire, perhaps the kingdom of Pennkonda. An inscription 
in the Chitoor District mentioning a gift for the merit of Malian a (Mallappa) 
Udaiyar,^^ seems to confirm this supposition. The fact is that the same 
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year of the enthronement of his brother HiLrihara^ 1377, ue find him 
‘ governing; the Arage kingdom The inscription of this viragal informs 
115 that he * was governing the kingdom of Kaive^ in 1380. Whether he 
retained the Male-rejya or not we are not able to say. Rut a reply in the 
affirmative seems most probable, for we find him holdtcig that government 
some years latern^ In the same year 1380^ according to this virsgal, he 
marched an army most likely on Goa, in the neighbonrhood of which the 
viragEtl w'as set up. A Bhatkal copper-plate inscription of 13S6 tells us that 
he was still ruling the kingdom of Heuvs, ‘ residing at Honnavnra {Honavar)/^ 
But another inscription of the ioJIou'ing year gives more iufortnalJon when 
Stating that he w^as 'ruling the Tulu-Haive and Knnkana-rajya from the 
capital Barakuru (Barkur)’.'^ The territory of his Vice royalty was therefore 
the newly conquered territory of Goa, North Kanara and South Kanara. He 
was still the governor of Barakuia-rajya in 1389^ and 1390.‘> During all 
this time he most likely retained alt these three kingdoms, though not men¬ 
tioned in these local inscriptions, and we think even that hts jurisdiction was 
also CJitended to the Araga kingdom, for an inscription of the year 1390 
tells us that he ' was carrying on the Araga kingdom This is Mallappa 
Odfiyar’s last inscription in the w'est. Hence it stems that he was not 
Viceroy in the west any longer, being perhaps only the inahapr:idhana of 
the king in his own capital Vijayanagara j for he is showm with out any title 
of governor exetecsing jurisdiction over distant provinces of the Empire^ 
Thus in 1396 an old irrigation channel w'hich had been blocked up long 
before, in the village o£ Parjjapalle, Cuddapah District, was by his orders 
restored.® Thus another inscription of the Cbingleput District records an 
order of Mallappa Udaiyar, ‘ the pradhani issued in 1397, by which he fixes 
the taxes payable by the eightesn professional castes of Badi-TirtTval|idayam 
to the temple of Tirnvaljidiyamtid^iyfl. Nayanar.^ As a matter of fact a new’ 
governor named Samkaradeva Od<;ya was at Barkur in 3394.^^ He is in an 


1, VI, Kp., 10. Tlic JtiStftpUon speats only of one.pa-Raya, younger 

broiticr of Hafih».ra 11, l Tccl sure wt must read lierc Mai lappa Raya. An inKfaplion of 
speaks of onft ‘ Mallappi of the treasuryIt ia not certain whelber ihts phrase alao refers lo 
HarLhara's brOtllCf. C/. Cufn.,. VIII , TL, IH. 

3, Vira Hafjy^^PP* Vorfeyar, the soa of Manga kaja {see No. 5), was rltlEog die kingdom 
Ql Araga in 133Q. VI, Mg., 53, We anspett be was accupying that post when 

Mallappa Vot.leyar was absent dttnng the Goa war. 

3. £/■. III, p. 118* The ibirb Syllable oE the wovd Nfal lappa is not clear In lit is 
copper-plate. Mr. V. Venkayya reads Mall ana, but it seems on aotOuilt of the oircumsEancea 
referred to, that the aamc Viceroy Mallappa O^tyar is here meatiu 

4. ISi of 1901* 5. 10'^ of 1901. 

?. Vi:,Sk., 313. 

9, m of 1910. 
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inscription of the following year named Heggadc Samltar^sa*! The 
Mallappa is given in the inscriptions are the followingMabama^dalesvarai 
subduer of hostile kings, champion over kings who break tbeir word " 

" master of the four oceans One of his daughters vvas married to her 
cousin the heir-apparent; thus Mailappa became the father-in-law of the 
future Emperor Bukka IL* A son of this oouple bore the same name 
Mallappa Vodeyar he also became a minister of the Empire ; in 1421 he is 
said to be ^ruling the kingdom of the world We know four of the sons of 
Mallappa Voduyar (senior) : Bukkanna,^ Timmanna Odeya,* Vira Cbannapa 
Odeyar, who is said in an inscription of the Tumkuv District of the year 1380 
to have ^obtained a kingdom that had Sigemaviuahalli in the Herur-sthala 
and Naraya^ Deva Odeyar^ who in the year 1397 established an agrahara 
named Pratapa-Hariharapura ' for the long life, health and wealth ’ of 
Emperor Harihara 11,^ 

jVoIc 3.—Identification of Afadhava with Mai lap pa Vol^eyar. 

After careful study and diligent examination of all the inscriptions^ the 
inscriptioti of this viragal being among them, I came to the conclusion that 
Madhava mantri and Mai lappa Vodeyar are one and the same person. The 
reasons upon which I base this statemeut are the following:—‘ 

(ii) Both Madhava and Mallappa Vodeyar occupy the same posts and 
condinct the same campaigns at the same time. The folliowing table wdll 
clearly disclose these facts to the reader :— 

Years Events in Madhavs.*s History Events in Mallappa Vo<Jeyar^s History 

1377 First inscription testifying his First inscription testifying his 
rule over the kingdom of rule over the kingdom of Araga 
Acaga 

1379 Continues ruling the kingdoms 
of Araga and Gutti 


1, 112 of 1901. 2. £p. Vani., VIII, Tl.. l IX, Cp*, 3J. 

3. Ep, Carn-y TX, Cp,j 351 Ep. Carti., X, Gd., 63. 

5+ Ep. Carfs.. IX^ An., fifi, 

6. IMd. Thert a di^flience of sixEy-siK years between this MftUapa Vodeyar spoken of 

in 14^1 & 2 iti lltC inscription of 1355 Ulftt refers to the great mtniaEer Mallappa Vo^yarn <7/. Ep. 
Cam-, IX, An., 9?. In the lalECr inscription he is said to have a SOP ^vhfl makea a lo a 

temple ' in Order that dtiarma might be lo Mfltlappa Vpdeyat', his father. Evidently the SOn 
had to be at leasL10 years old. Hence his fattier cpuld be tv^tnty-Sve. Mow, twenty-five pins 
silUysix nialLe ninety-one, an age which Is possible, buE not probable. Moreover, in 1421, when 
BuLka IE '^■as ruling, to say that Mallappa Vodoyar was Ehe son of bukka^na Vo^yar is evirteuE' 
ly the same ais tc say that he was the son of ISakka II, 

7. ^jlfr Cai n., IXi Ai]., B7. 

a* Ep. IX, Cp,, 55 , He is also mentioned in an uisoripliott of Eeva RIya, of the 

year 1419 , at Mangisdore. 22 of 1911 . 

9. Ep. Cam.. XII, K^., 43. 


ID. Ill,'rn.,64. 
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Vaars 

1J30 


l£\;eiiis in History 

Conquers Goa from the Mus- 

suliTiEtna 


fiifenta En Mullappi Vo^eyar^a Hlitory 
Ts at the head of a military ex¬ 
pedition intD' the territory of 
Goa 


1380 Exercises jurisdiction over Ba- 

rakura-mjya (Sooth Kanara) 

1381 I s r Lili ng at J aya u t i p o ra {B an a- 

vasiJi the capital of the king¬ 
dom of Haive (North Kanara) 
1384 Still retains the kingdom of 
Xraga or Male-rajya 

138d 

1537 Exercises jurisdiction over Ba¬ 
ra kura-ri jy a, and is styled 
‘ Kiiya ot Goa * 

1389 


Is said to be the governor of 
Haive (North Kanara) 


Is ruling the kingdom of Haive 
from Honniivtjra (Honavar) 

Is ruling theTulu (South Kana- 
ra)* Haive and Konkapa-rnjya 
(Goa) 

Ts still governing the Daraknra- 


rfijya 

1390 Is probably removed from the His last inscription as Viceroy 
government of Goa in the west, 

(i?) Mallappa Vodsyi^r Is known to be the sou of Biikka E Madhava is 
given many almost as a ktixg^ and is called Kumara and even Raya 

of Goa. 

(c) In the history of the dynasties that ruled the Vijayanagara Empire 
we often come across sons bearing the names of their fathers or grand¬ 
fathers. One of the sons of Madhava is called Mallapoder, a contraction of 
Mai lappa Vodeyar. Knowing from the above reasonSj. specially from reason 
(ij), that Mallappa Vodeyar and Madhava are the same person, we recognise 
in Madhava's son's name tl:e same name of liis fat tier. ^ 

Against this identity there may be two objections:— 

First ufy^ctfoji.—According to the Chandala grant mentioned above 
Madhava belonged to the Bharadvaja gotra and was the son of Chamunda*® 
Hence he could not belong to the family of Sangarna, who were Kshatriyas, 
and much Jess could he be the son of Bukka !. 

To this we may reply that the poet or engraver oF the Chnndala grant 
at Goa was most likely misinformed about the family of the great minister. 
This is not uncommon in the inscriptions of the same period : in 1532 

1. Whs iJiis Mallapudcr IT. (tlie son of Ma^Lava^Msllappa VodojaTj) alsa citllad ^fadhlva? 
The fJkCt is that irt HJ7 one Madhava-mantri is meatiDmid as (he ^ chief itviniSEfr' of Vija>a Kajfi. 

Cnru., tll, TUr, 47. 

I. H' C., 1970, p. 5G. 


Mallajipa, tJiJaEyar is said to be the son of Vira Machapa Udaiyat.^ Again In 
1396 the same MatJappa Vodaya is mentioned as being the son of Irugappa 
Dannayaliii, the Jain general of Harihara II.- Also in the same ycar^ 
Madhava^s son is said to be ‘ born in the Atreya'kula Snch mistake^ can 
be attributed cither to the poet or to the engraver^ bnt most often to the 
latter. The Chandala gmnt, for instance, mentions several Brahmans of 
different gotras. The engraver, through carelessness or distraetion, coaid 
omit one line or shift another from its proper place to some lines before, as 
often happens to us ^vhen copying from a book anti even rnnch easier when 
copying a n^anoscript. The latter in fact ^vas the case of the engraver. 

Second object fOJh —Madhava and Mai lappa Vodeyar are two names 
totally different. Hence they must also be applied tq two different persons. 

Our reply is as categorical as the O'bjection, but nevertheless founded on 
facts. From ancient times the Hindu kings bore several titles or names 
used indifferently by the contemporary writers. Thus the king Cidled 
Narasimha Gupta by the Bhitari seal of Kumara Gupta 11 or by his own 
coins, is tailed i^Eiladitya Kaja by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang. .And 
the sovereign named Harsha by his Own inscriptions and by l^^ann, is known 
to the same Chinese writer as Siliiditj'a Raja. This custom was also prevail¬ 
ing in Vijayanagara especially during the first dynasty. The following 
tables svtll disclose this quite evidentlj":— 


Names attributed to Bukka 1. 


Kame 

Bukka 
Bnkka Ha^ a 
Abhinava Bukka Raya 
VTra Bukka Bfiya 

Bukka Rajodeyar 
Vira Bukka Vod^yor 
Bukkairni Gijuiyill' 

VSra Biikkana Ud^iyar 

Vfra Bukkanna Cdaiyar 


Inscription 

Hp. Cam., X, Kl., 322. 
Ibitl, Gd., 46. 

Ep. Cant., Vrn* Sb., 102, 
Ibiif., 106. 

Ep. Cam., X, Kl., 105. 
Ihhh, 30L 

Ep. Canu, V, Hn., 19. 

Ep. Do. Xr, Dg., 120, 
II of 1900. 

J79ofl9J3. 

Ep. Cant., X, Kh, 101. 
Ibid., 303. 

Ibtd., U. 

Ibith, Ct., 75. 


1 . 150 ot 1905. 2. 00 of 1912. 

i. Ofi'ii., vrij HI., 7i- The mjnialer Dl^vanna N'o^eyar is said to be Ihesofl of 
Vo^yflr and of I^vara-dti'^, Cf. above .\o. 9. 
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VTra Bukktina Vodeyaf 


Vorleyar 

Vjra Biikka^iu V'odeyar 


Rukkanna Odeyar 
Vmi Biikkana Odeyar 

Vi^^^ Bukkaiuia O^eS'ar 
\7i:a liukkaiiiia Rhupala 
Bukka-bhupati 
Bakka-bhupad Klrva 
Vijayabbijpati 


li>£cnphon 

np. Ciirn., VI, Mg., 52. 
Ep. Do. VIII, Tl., 119, 
Ep. Do, IX, An., S2. 
fhuL, Ht.p IIS. 

IhitL, Kn., 40. 

Ep. Carn., X, Mb., 58. 

Ep. Do. IX, Cp., 176. 
Ep. Do. V, Hn., 77, 

Ep. Do. VI, Mg., 52. 
Hp, Do, VHI, Sb„ 17, 
Ep. Do. X, KL, 80, 
Ibiii., ]62. 

Ibid., Ct., 95. 

Sd., 112, 

IbiiL, Cb., 63. 

Ep. Carii.t IX, Kn.j 93. 
Ibhi,, HL, 157. 

Ibid., Am, 29. 

/itikf., Cp., 150 , 

Ep. Cum., X, CL, 114. 


Ep* Do. V, Hri.p 36. 
EP* Do. XIC MI., 74. 
6 of 1912-13. 

Names attributed to Harihara II, 


Naoie 

Vim Harihara Ra^'a 
Haril]am Kii^'amait 
Haribairanalha 
Hsiribaresvara 
Iminadi Hari Raya 
I in in ad i Bukka Raya 
Hartyappa Udjiiyar 
Hari yap pa Vodeyar 

Vjra Hariyappa Vodeyar 

Hariyappa Odeyar 

Hariyappa RStya 


Inscription 

Ep. Citm., VIII, Sh., 134. 
Ep. Do. X, KL, 105. 

Ep. Do. IX, An., 49. 

Ep. Do. V, 1111,35, 

Ep. Do, X, Ct., 12, 

Ep. Do. IX, Hl, 108-9. 
4S3 of 1902, 

Ep. Cam., VIII, Sb., HI. 
Ibul, 112, 

Ep. IX, Bn., 139. 

Ep. Do. X, Sd„U2. 

Ep. Do. IV, Ch., 64. 
Ep. Do. X, Ct,, 68. 

Ep* Do. IX, Ht.. U3, 
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WanlE* 

tnscHption 

Harlyiiija 

76 of 1908. 

Bp^ Curii.j IX, An., 32. 

Vka Hariyana U^aiyar 

236 of 1906, 

Hariyai^^Tja U^Jaiyar 

112 of 1900, 

■ 572 of 1902. 

Vita HarEyauna Raj'a 

Ep. Cam., IX, Ht., 154. 

Ariyaaa UrtaEyar 

649 of 1902, 

241 and 251 of 1906. 

364 of 1908. 

312 and 665 of 1909. 

299 of 1910. 

170 of 1914. 

Vim Ariya^a U<iaiyar 

239 of 1908. 

353 of 1911. 

430 of 1913. 

Ariyaniia Udaiyar 

562 of 1902. 

Ariyappa Udaiyar 

565 of 1902. 

Ep. Cam., IX, Bn., 10 L 

Vira A ri yap pa Udaiyar 

396 of 1906, 

75 of 1913 

Vim Ariyaraya 

51 of 1913, 

Vim xArlhara Ray an 

Ep. Cam., X, Mb,, 74, 

Ariara Dev a Rayar 

Bp. Do. IX, Ht., 149, 

Vijaya Harihara 

Ep. Do, XI, Dg.p 68. 

Vira ^fidarasa Vodeyar 

Ep. Do. VIH, 5b,* ISI 

Names attributed to Bukina 11. 

Name 

Inscription 

Rukka Raj‘'a 

669 and 342 of 1904, 

Bnkka Riyan 

Ep. Carti., IX, An.* 49, 

Prats|>a Bukka K^ya 

Ep. Do. X, Gd., 6 

Ibid., 63. 

Vli^a Bnkka Raj'a 

12 of 1393, 

572 of 1906, 

Ini madi BukkaKaya 

Ep. Carti., X, Sp,, 54. 

Ini mad i Bukka Raj^an 

Ibtd,, Mb., 74. 

Vira Vijaj^a Immadi Bukka Raya 

Odeyar 

Ibid., 11. 

Vira Vijaya Hukka Raya 

Ep. Cam,, IX, Kn.* 59. 
Ibhf., Ht, 149. 
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InscripLlon 

Vira Pratftpa. Bukkai^a Mahataya Ctirii.j VIEI, Tl., l26. 

Bakkajjfl Udaiyar 356 of 1911, 

Vira Bukka^a U^^iaiyar 293 and 297 ol 1910. 

422ofl9l2. 

Bp. Qani.^ Xj Mb.^ 34. 

Vira Mukkana Udaiyar 253 of 1894. 

Immadt Bukkana Udaiyar Ep. Cani.^ X, Bp,, 17. 

Bukanna Odeyar Ep. Do. IX, Hu 154. 

Immadi Bukkanna Oi^cyar Bp. Do. X, Mb., 12. 

Vira Bnkkanija Vodeyar Ep. Do. IX, Cp , 63. 

Ibid., An., SI. 

Ibid., 86. 

Virabhupathi R&ya 358 of 1913. 

Virupiksha Mati&raya Ep. Carti.^ VIII, Tl.;, 196. 

Viththa^na Vo^eyar Ibid., 129* 

This custom of adopting different names and titles \^■as also common 
among the princes of the blood royal sent to rule the different provinces of 
the Empire, as we have seen in the case of VirQpaksha-Viruppaniia'Vithaiy^a. 

Such also was the case of Maliappa Vodeyar, which I take as the original 
name of the minister. An inscription of 1397 gives him two different names, 
MaJlappa Odeyar and Mailingtha3 His rektianship with Emperor 
Harihara, the number and importance of viceroyalties entrusted to him and 
the glorious campaigns carried out by the strength of his arm show that he 
was tlia greatest minister of this reign. Harihara I, the uncle of Ilarihara U, 
had the privilege of having also a great minister* who was his right hand at 
the time of laying the foundations of the Vijayanagara Etnpiie. That minister 
was the great sage Madhavacharya Vidyaranya.^ Hence we suspect that 
Maliappa Vodeyar in honour of the great minister of his uncle adopted his 
name as if declaring that he was a second or a renewed ^fadhava. Such 
seems to he the meaning of Vasantha Midhava, as he is called in one of the 
inscriptions. Such practice was customary in the San gam a dynasty. 
Emperor Mallikarjuna was also called Immadi Deva Raya* ^a greater Deva 
(. Raya h 

The Campaign mentioned in the Viragal. 

The inscription of this viragal records furthermore that Matkppa 
Vodeyfrr marched his army against the enemy and a battle was fought near 
Madiyagombu. The first question that naturally occurs to the historian is : 

1. HI, Ta., 6t. 

3- Sewel], Fvrg^lUn pp. 19-35. Cf* Fp. C^rn,.^ VLII, Sb., 3-75. 



Against what enemies was this war waged ? We have pointed out above the 
many wars made by Harihara, or at least by his genaraisj, during his reigm 
But the territory over which MaHappa Vodeyar ruled us well as the place 
Vifherc the viragal is now kept, and even perhaps the individual spot where 
the viragal comes iiom. seem to suggest a war w^aged in Goa or in its 
neighbourhood. Now the Portuguese chronicler Nun is says that king 
Ajarao, w'hom I identify with Hanhara 11,^ 'took Goa* and Chaul, and DabuT,^ 
Was perhaps MaJlappa Odeyac the generalissimo of the army sent against 
Goa then in the'possession of the Bah man! Sultans of Kulbarga ? Ferishta 
does not say anything about this conquest; but this is not strange^ himself 
being an expert in concealing Mussulman defeats under the veil of silence. 
He States only the following fact, though chronologically misplaced; " The 
sea-port of Goa, the fortress of Belgatim, and other placeB^ not included in 
Carnatic proper, belonged to the Kay of Bijanngar."^ We have already 
seen that the conquest of Goa was effected in the year 1380. The battle 
of Madiyagombu was only an action of the military campaign against, the 
Mussulmans of Goa. 

As regards this battle 1 have not been able to identify Madiyagombu. 
Prol>a.bly this village is to be found within the boundaries of Portuguese 
India. I made inquiries there, but vvlthont result. Most likely the viragal 
itself was erected in the battle-field; but even the rnemory of the spot 
where the viragal was originally located seems to be lost at present* f svas 
told only that the viragal comes from the District of Portuguese India 
called ' Novas Conquistas'* 

History of Goa under Vijayanagara- 
It seems that the conquest of Goa, which did not take place until the 
reign of Harihara 11, was already intended in the time ol his father Bukka I; 
and even some attempt, and indeed a successful one, seems to have taken 
place then. Perhaps only the southern portion of the Konkari \vas 
conquered from the Muhammadans. The fact is that some inscriptions 
testify that ‘when his (Bukka I's) sword began to dance on the battle-field 
the faces of the Turushkas (Mussulmans) shrivelled up, and Konkana 
Sankaparya was filled with fear'.* Two inscriptions state that this frighten- 

1. op.iii., p. 48, identities Hsitihara It with liLng Pureoyre Deorao of Nddie^s 

chroaLole, 1 am sorry to disagree eucli aa eminent sdiolar. 'Kni ftpart from ihe name 
Ajarao. that resembles much more Harihnra, than pnreoyre TJeorao, the glorious rnii'n ai 
AjaraO Md wme of hiS deeds evidfintlr correspond to Uie reign of Harihara, the first sovereifn 
who dared ta tal] Litnself Emperor. Mr, Sewell him&elf, jr^,. p, 4S, atkxiowlMlges that 
^ Kio^ Hartliara early in Ills reign expelled the MLihammAdans from Goa'. 

Jewell, ffp. £ii., p. iOl. 

S. Ferishta-Briggfl, H, pp. 

4. A/. CffM., V, Hn,, 7. 
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ing effect in Mussulmans o( Konkan v\'as caused ‘ when Ke (Kukka I 
himself) danced about on the bptUJe-fie Ed Who vraa. this king Saiika or 

^ahkaparya that was so terrified at the adi'ance of liukka's army ? This 
name seems to be a corruption of Shah Gang^u, th& founder of the Haljinaiu 
dynasty* When this war took place sve cannot say. la an inscription qf 
1379 there is another hint to it. It is there said that the minister Dcpaniia 
(Devagiia) Vodeyar was the * terriher of Vritliivipati Kaya Kow in 
another contemporary inscription this Kaya is called ?rithnvi KoDgani 
Alaharfi.ja.3 Whether by this name the inscription means the ikhmani 
Sultan then reigning, or a petty chief his subordinate in the surroundings 
of Goa, it is difficult to say* Perhaps one of the generals that distinguished 
himself in the course of this early Konkan campaign was Ganda Uandanatha 
(see Ko, 6)' for in an inscription of 1397 he is said to have set np a pillar 
of victory h\ Konknna.^ The only certain thing is that in 1380 the Mussul¬ 
mans were finally eKpeUed from the Konkan and the city of Goa was 
captured by Mai lappa Vodcy3.r iiltiis Vira Vasanta iMudhava* Besides the 
two grants referred to above and the inscription of this viragal, there is 
another viragal that points to the same campaign* One Bakhappa, who 
most likely was a gecierah k said to have distinguished himself in the 
Konkana war and to have ' sent many of the Konkanigas to destruction ’* 
He is said by his conduct to have ‘ gained the heavenly \vodd and attained 
to the feet of Jica An extraordinary reward indeed for a Jaina w'ho is 
said to have sent many qf the Konkauigas to destruction J 

Mai lappa Vodeyar was, as we saw before, remoA'ed frorn Goa In about 
1390. Mr. Sew'ftll speaks of a grant made by the governor of Goa in the 
name qf Harihaca jii the year 139L but he unfortunately does not give 
the name of this governor. He was most likely a Brahman of the A trey a 
gotra, named Nariliari, who w-as appointed MaUappa's mantrl at Goa at the 
time of his departure.^ He nevertheless w'as only n mantri. But in 1396 
wo find Bachappa Vodeyar, the son of Mallappa Vodisj-ar-Mudhava, seated 
‘ on the throne of Goa, extending the klugdoni an all sides This Bachana 

L Jifi. c^rii., VT3I, Tl-,201 ^.Xir. Tp.. 3. Caiit., X, Gd„ 47. 

2. Cartt,, X, Kl., Il3* 4. Ef. Cartt., V, l-U., 3. 

5. Vllt, SE>., I'his Jaltia. chief tntiitt be the uime rcterr«l io m utQilier 

kHiCrrptiqi] ol the yejj J-4ai>j « the father of Kiri/onina, ' A iSevoted Jaira Mfir Carri.f VIII, Sb., 
153. In mach ^lamaged iQScription ef the same yeai^ t3£0 Mall^pa ia mc^tionud, but 

without ms-tiEiy ^ny reference to the Goa campaign. C/. ^p. Car/t., IX. Cp., 55. In ^nether 
in^ripiion of [tie sarrie year Channapa, MsiVIappa's ion^ is to be ' wKstinE:; from the h^nds 
of the YavnrfLs (Mussulmans) Itte territory they had ^izedi and pnuenled! it as tiibute to Llie 
Kiug Hstrlbara Tbe I'nscription refers to Eiie oenqueft o( Adavini'durjVA (Adoni). Jifi. Carney 
XII, Kl{., 43. Other Ens^iptltyns of this dace do not refer at a|t to clio Xunk^n vrsr. Cf. 
Ep. Cflrp,. Vill^T]., !«; IX. Hi., luj An., 2$ and 49. 

6. Sewell, f/r.,.p. 43, jj, 7, IV', p. IM, a Vll, Sli., 341. 
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or EAcHappa receives the following bin/d^ in an inscription of the same 
yearGreat Joed of ministers, the Rahgini glory, Giridnrgga^malla, 
setter np of Kohkana, Bachana Raya, boon lord of Govapura The same 
inscription informs us that he was ‘ established in the Kadamba Raja's 
throne * and ‘ was ruling the kingdom in peace and wisdom protecting 
Chandragutti, Eanavasij Konkana, Rahgini and all the other kingdoms',^ 
He was still ' in charge of the government of Gove (Goa)* in 1399-1400, 
when he gave the village of Makaravaill to the god Narasirfiha of Viranarage.®' 
This is his last inscription as ruler of Goa, In the year 1413, during the 
reign of Emperor Deva Raya (?!!), the governor of Goa was one Nangana 
Gosavi *who was clever and prudent in religion There comes a gap of 
30 years, for the following Viceroy, we know, is Handlya Raya, son of the 
treasurer Arasappa, who * was ruling the Gove Chandragutti kingdom * in. 
1430.* There, in 1445, we find one Mallarasa Odeyar ruler ‘ of Gove 
Chandragutti He must be Afaliappa Vodeyar, son of Madhava^Mallappa 
Vodeyar, who was already ruling the Gutti-dorga in 1420,^ No other name 
of the Vijayanagara governors of Goa has come to out notice, Goa 
remained in the possession of the Hindus till the year 1470, when it was 
reconquered by Kwaja Muhammad Gawan, a general of Muhammad Shah 
Bahm^ni IL’ 

The Hero of the Inscription, 

The hero to whose memory the viragal was dedicated was Timmanayaka, 
evidently an abbreviation for Tirumala Niyaka. He is said to be of Mudda- 
kalla near Ranva, I have also been unsuccessful as regards the identification 
of these two places, Both anyhow seem to be in the Kanarese country. My 
learned friend, Mr, M, Govind Pai, of Manjeshwar, South Kauara, suggests 
to me that Muddakalla could he tlie same as Mudukal or Mudkal, the ancient 
fort town, now in the Bijapur District. Mudkal nevertheless was a very 
well-known ptace, and Muddakalla appears to be less known than Ranva, 
in the neighbourhood of which Muddakaila is said to be, Timmanayaka 
belonged to the household of Jiallappa Vodeyar. ' He evidently was one of 
the captains of his army, 1 cannot find any other trace of this man nor of 
his three sons. To identify him with one Timmaiya Nayaka* who gave to 
the Brahmans the village of Tilaikkaranai, apparently in the Tamil country, 
in 1371,® would be a not suffitiently grounded conclusion. 

I. CfaJ'M,, Vil, Hi., 71. 2. XII, pp. 340-ii, 

5ft p- fBpmbay, 1^13.) 

4. Cara., VII, Sk., 40. 5. 36, 

6. 2S8'. 7, Ferisl3la'ErJ|gs, II, p, 435, 

511 of 1913 . 
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Text of the Inscription i 

1—____I gri SdElJ oii dssJjd 

-■ L? hJ 

E ---^—. 

V B 

2.. .™ ....l^e ^iSJ' dJETQieEfl^B usa 

itJdjit 3d Tf ___ 

■d 

S._™™_u___„.™»oci)cdj ay^ct irsSrt paoilJd riod 

h r otSaSOsS™^______- 

'J' 

4.. „„_____SEd^ui jari sis ^ aiiaOfJo 

[J ^ *i -wJ 

lioO __— 

5.—-.__^^diEsri^ni&fio 

c:?^.;jcd^ zi ad 

_d’O dd iJ^d dd tiditf ov 

_J hJ 

7 h______ ddJ jJdjd-jjgds^Tj^ ri ^dch 

dLiartDdjrliSotii5 tJ-___ 

8. ____...ad oJodd? dtjf^o ij^dd^ dJt^J33 

ElaiJd 

9_______.^„o^c&>d uCidi 

10.™,.___^^dc&djftfrt ^SdJ^ jj^ri^r^jreddil 

do a d JjS.ojjFa 

w 

11 __ _.. fj dJ^tfJ dj a cS^ dJ ^ iSdfiMciiis' 

cQj' 

12 _dna EdU add II a dEddu 

b] K«J 44 ™ 

dad da 

Transliteration of the Inscription. 

L [Ga^adhipa] taye naniah i namastiingfa-sirascbumbi chandra- 


chamara-charave i trailskya.,,.. 

2.[S] arnbhave i srfLnanii maharajadhiraja'rajapara01^3vara. 


3 .ar irayavibhada-bd Bhege tap pin a rayaraganda ^ri Vfra 

Hat [ha. 

4 .vidlnalu-dushtanigrabam iishtapratipalanam-tnidL sukha- 

sarnhatSvinddadim.^^.... 

5* .Ma h a pradh dnam - Ma la ppoi^ ey ai u H a Evey a ^ra j ya van «- prat i - 

pilisLUani vida fli'] 


6.Raudri samvatsarada-Khadrapada bah da 14 Budhavlra^ 

M alap pod oy ti 'ta rnma 








^..l:aru-k^ileg^^ke Samara* sattnaddharigl-na lied Madigeya* 

gombali Bank^ 

S. ..iida yemrJu-dalavaiTL Malapodeyara-maneya- 

ka]uv;imm 

9.ya (?) riniiva-baliya-Maddakalla baliya TimmanSLyakaru. 

IOh .........rariadolage-biddH-svarggaslIia^nildanH i i viragallam hoyisi 

pratistbeyanii 

11^ .--..►..yakana makkalu ^fudda^^yal^£^ Biraii&ynka Kumiiianna 

niyakft yi inlirLt 

_^^...kjLrali midi-natta vira pratssthe f Yi viragalla tni^didam 

An am an d ^chir iy a 

Translation of the Inscription. 

Salutation to [Ganapati]. Salutation to SaTnbhu. WhiiG the iLlostrious 
king Vira Harihara, m aha raj adhi raja* rajaparame^vara^ destroyer of hostile 
ktng^^ champion over kings who break their word, was ruling iri peace and 
wisdom, punishing the wicked and protecting the righteous from his 

residence at,.While the mahapradhana Mallappodeyar was 

governing the kii^gdom of Halve :— 

On Wednesday, the Hth Ignar day of the dark half of Bhadrapada in 
the year Kandrb Mallappodeyar went to war and a battle took place near 
Madiyagombn ; and Ttnitnanayaka of Mnddakalli near Ranva, belonging to 
the household of Maliappodeyar, died in battle and attained heaven. His 
sons Muddanayaka, Biranayaka and Komarnianayaka caused this virsgal to 
be engraved and set it up. Anaimandachairya engraved this viragal. 







THE HINDU ARABIC NUMERALS, 

Bv A, A. Kr[shnas\vami AyyancaEj Esq^, M,A.j L.T, 
(CotJlhttied frrufi Va^ XVnit No. 4.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Development ot the Numeral Systems in India: 

The Decimal Notation. The Abacus and the Symbol for Zero. 

Onj: noteworthy feature of the development of the numeral notation in 
India is its progressive cositiniiity* and growtb—one system leading on to 
the ncut and getting itself absorbed in it, imbibing neiv life partaking the 
essential principles of tlie old and the new% We have seen hovi' the iterative 
and additive notation of the Kharoshti numerals lent it were its (irst four 
symbols to the Brahmi notation and got merged in it. Again, the Brahmi 
nuinerals did not advance farther than a few hundreds, since the word- 
numeration developed alongside of it with the plate-value principle and 
arrested the growth of the noa-positioual notation. Otberwdse, we should 
have had, even in India, a kind of ck tension of the non-positional notation 
with a periodic principle corresponding to that of the alphabetic notation of 
the Greeks with tlie dashes and dots for numbers greater than ] ,000. 
Witness also the two-fold alphabetic notation, one before the invention of 
the decimal notation and another after it, utilising the positional principle 
and the ^ero. There has been also BimiJady a two-fold word-numeral nota¬ 
tion, one non-positional and the other positional distinguished by the w^ay 
in which the Dwandvva compounds (containing the numeral names) ^vere 
dissolved, the one by ' or' and the other by * and', the latter presupposing the 
existence of the decimal notation (vid£ Bnhler'^ hidiatt Paleography)* 

When tlic decimul nutation with its nine figures and a symbol for iero 
was actnall)' invented is a matter enveloped in deep mystery. When the 
word-numeral notation was in full swing, the Brahmi symbols were ready at 
hand to be utilised for the purpose and only one new symbol had to be 
invented, that is, for zero. The ivord or its metaphorical equivalent 
(the spherical vault of the heavens) denoting the absence of a pow'er 
pi ten in the w‘ord-numeration should have easily suggested the symbol *0’^ 
Probably an earlier or an alternative form of this symbol is the dot symbol 
mentioned in Subhand u’s Va!;(ivadaila- and also in the Bah.^hali MamtscHpt. 

* Thera isnaLhiOK litft Et art tlifi nocaliocis of oLher nalions ; tor a^ample, thero fs hitr^ly any 
poEnl in c^muion bfrlwccn tlic tarliar Attic Eiotatinn and itia later Graelj ^Ip'tiabatLe notaiE^Ar 
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In Suthandu’s Vasavadatta, we read—' 

Here the author brings together in a suggestive simile, mathematics, 
poetry and philosotjhy in a truly Indian fashion; the passage bears an 
important testimony to the ^ero^symbol in vogue in the author’s time, which 
has been fixed by scholars to be probably between 540—570 A.D. 

Again, hi the Bakshali Matuiscnpt^ wliose date has been variously fixed 
between the fourth and the tench centuries A.D., there is a clear mention of the 
decimal notation with nine sytnbols^® * and the dot zero. (It is very ctirions 
that these symbols bear some analogy to the Kanarese and Telngu numerals.) 

In Vyasa^s Commentary upon Patanjali’s Yoga SutraSf the ohai-acterlstic 
feature of the position value of the numerals in the decimal notation is 
brought in by way of elucidating a philosophical point.! We quote below 
from Kamaprasada’s translation of the Bliashya of Patanjah’a Yoga Sutra 
(Chapter TII, 13) 

^It is not the characterized object tlmt is possessed of the three paths of 
being. It is the characteristics that are possessed of the three paths* They 
may be visible or latent* Of these the visible ones assnnae different conditions 
and are termed accordingly differently, because the conditions are different and 
not the substance. This is in the same way as the figure of means TO’ in 
the tens" place, TOO" in the hundreds" place and T" in the units’ place* Or 
again, n woman although one is called a mother, a daughter, and a sister.’ 

The l/yxisa Bha&hya cannot have been composed later than the sixth 
century A.D* The decimal system was therefore known to the Hindus long 
before it appeared in the writings of the Arabs or GrKCO-Syrians* 

The Hindus called the decimal notation sr® qwt, the wmrd literally 
meaning a mark Or a symbol. In the word-numeral notation adopted by 
Varahamihtra (sixth century A.D*) and others, the word ^ is used to 
express the numeral 9 {vUJe Panchasiddhanthika, 18, 33) signifying chat nine 
and not ten numerals ware in common use. Probably the symbol for zero 
had not then been invented (or though invented, not recognized as a numeral) ; 
but by the ninth century at least, all the ten symbols should have been per¬ 
fectly well established. Thus it becomes significant that in the prefatory 

• AppcndiK to this article, in Vol. XVIU^ No. 4, of this JiMtnfjL 

t The diaoovfiry of Ibis reference in Vyssa fihatAyii is due tfl i^r. Sir l^ra jendraaftth Seal 
who bas alsio diixovered Sirnilar references in Bu^Idbiat authorities earlier than sixth COnlUty A.D.j 
which Prof. Sehertulsky has now traiced. Th«c refereaces alone are anfficient to settle &nal1y 
llio prioritjr and the originility of the Indian noEation. 
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chapter of Mahavjra^s Ganitcs Sarasaitgraha,* a work of the ninth century 
A.D., there occurs a list of equivalents, in the ^vord-numcrai system br 
only ten numbers vis^^ the numbers from 1-9 in order and lastly zero. 
Alahavira did not think it necessary to give the equivalents for higher 
numbers as they were obviously supcrHuous in thedecimai notation. 

In connection with these ten numerals of the ne^- notation* a rule sprarig 
up (the date of which is unknown), * sf^n^ri ' that is, the order of the 

numerals is from right to left. We do not know whether this rule refers to 
the order in writing or to any arrangement adopted in some form of abacus 
in use in early times. Mr. Dikshit tells us {vkia Indian Antiquary, XX, 54) 
that Hindu astrologers were using a w'ooden calculating hoard called 
and hence the name for Arithmetic. Warren in his KnlafUinkiTlita 

makes mention of Indian almanac makers computing eclipses* scoring their 
quantities with shells instead of writing them in hgures. Unfortunately none 
of these practical methods of computation have been recorded in any of the 
known Hindu arithmetical treatises. This is probably to be expected, since 
the treatises are intended to supply only the theoretical and scientific basts 
for the practical methods of computation while the mechanical methods of 
computation with shells, etc., were probably handed down orally from gene¬ 
ration to generation. 

In Gow^S History of Greek Mathematics, \vc find the dictum 'The 
Cipher is yet to be invented before the abacus can be discarded \ Since 
there is reason to believe that the Hindus generally reckoned oit a board 
covered with sand, and the symbol for zero was invented probably some time 
later than the other nine symbols which were directly taken from an earlier 
non-positional notation, some pEilpabk aid to reckoning like the abacus 
may have been in vogue (in accordance with Gow's dictum) in the transitional 
period* i.c., from the qnashpositional to the definitely positional notations. 
Further, an actual need for such an, adventitious device as some form of 
abacus may have been feit by the early Hindu astronomers, w^ho at least from 
the fifth century began to calculate with huge astronomical constants. 

The essence of the abacus was the arrangement in columns which were 
marked off by lines and allocated to the successive denominations of the 
numerical system in use. The number of units of each denomination wag 
shown in each column by means of pebbles* buttons, or the like. We have 
hardly any details of the Indian abacus as we have of the Chinese swan-pan, 
the Japanese soroban, and the Roman abacus, thougli the use of a tray streivn 
with sand and the use of pebbles to reckon with iiave been attested by many 

* pp. G, 7 -ijf the Sanatrit Test of the Ganjfjt Ssru^aiij^riiAa of Ma,liavirftcllirya edtied hy 
M. Ran^facharya, Madras, 19J3. 
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writtrSh There is a curious parallel to this state of ttiEngs amoug another 
intellectual nation^ the Greeks j for we learii from Dr. T- L, Heath that there 
is very little evidence as to the actual use of the abacus tn Greece. Probably 
the abacus with its '"tableau colonne’ is an inventiou of a less mathematically 
gifted race, and a sort of mental abacus must have sufficed for the Greeks or 
the Hindus. Indeed even in modern times, some such device as the abacus 
is employed in schools to e^epkin the place-value notatioi^ to young children. 

Some light is thrown on this question of the use of the abacus in India by 
Dr. Fleet In his article “^Thc Use of the Abacus in India*' ij. R. 1911). 

He draws attention to the following passage which perhaps belongs to the 
first century A.D :—Vj i 

May not the word in this passage, on the analogy of etc-, 

mean an instrument such as some forrn of abacus to reckon with ? 

One of Mr. Kaye’s a prhH postulates is that the value of position and 
the livventioci of ;:eco svere so obviously derived from the use of the abapus. 
At any rate, in India, the abacus need not have led to tlie zero but rather 
the peculiar Hindu system of numeration W'hich gave,, in order, the number 
of units, tens, hundreds, etc., in a number. 

From very early times, the Snnya had acquired a special ^ignilicance 
in India, not found in the Greek or other ancient arithrneties-of Europe. 
Brahmagupta, living in early seventh century, treats of the results of the four 
fundaratotal operations with sero and the Ganita Ssra^migr^rha of the early 
ninth century gives sln:iilar discussions of calculations with ^ero. Probably 
the zero must have been perceived even in the early stages of Arithmetic 
as a result of subtracting a number from the same number; and very likely 
the ideas of ^ and {-h, — and 0) flashed to the Indian mind simul¬ 
taneously, being suggested by the familiar fact that a man becomes wealthy by 
spending less than what he earns, or indebted by spending more, or psnniiess 
(as suggested by the words or by living from hand to mouth 

(Le.j spending all he earns). Besides, the bunya displayed an important rile in 
Indian Philosophy which preached incessantly the Maya or the emptiness of 
the world. Smith and Karpinskl have w'ell said, regarding the Indian invention 
of the zero, that this making of nothingness the crux of a tremendous achieve¬ 
ment was a step in complete harmony with the genius of the Hindu. 

There is also another circumstance which emphaskes the fact that the 
aero or the dot was originally used by the Hindus for any kind of blank, 
lu the Bakshali Manuscripty the dot symbol for zero is used to denote the 
unknown or absent quantity* as w^ell as aero. This shows the Hindus^ 

*An atiato^ous of the ior fb? udLuOwd Jn i pmpartiOip, in ^ 

Litin mauvacript of ^amc iecuires by Gottfried Walack ia tbc Upiversity of HrfPBi in 14C7 apt) 
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trite insfght into the purpose of the syttibd, vis., to denote any absent or 
noti-exlatent quantity, whatever the absence or the i^oci-existeiice may he 
due to. That the Arabs did not understand the uses of ^ei'o is burae out 
by the occasional use by Ai Battani, a famous Arabic astronomer, of tlie 
Arabic negative la to indicate the absence of minutes or seconds. Tliero is 
also evidence that many writers in Europe were using the symbol fcjr ^ero 
in Some form or other between the twelfth and the fourteenth centuries^ but 
without understanding its true import. 

What Biiggasted the form for aero is purely a matter of speculation. 
The dot symbol was frequently used by the Hindus to fill up gaps in their 
manuscripts and so might have been thought of for the purpose of indicating 
also an absent quantity in mathematics. Smith and Karpinski inquire 
whether the fact that the early European Arithmetic following the Arab 
custom always put the '0' after the nine symbols T5, suggests that the 
smaller circle was derived from the old Hindu symboh^^ a sjiurred 
Circle for ten. The popular Indian use of the formula v^IFT^ (where r 
is the radius) for the area of a circle may also bo significant in this connection. 
Agaiiij from Dr. Shania Sastry’s thesis on the origin of the Devanngari alphabet 
{ludian Afiligiiar\\ 1507, p. 22), w'c learn that the rple of the dot symbol 
is very prominent in the Tan trie Hieroglyi^hicSj which in 
the Doctor’s opinion may have been the basis of tiie Sanskrit alpiiabet. 
May I suggest that the Tantric dot symbol w^as probably pitched upon by 
the Hindus for their last numerical symbol even as the visarga^ the double 
dot [:), marked the close of the vowel series ? The circle symbol in India 
replaced the earlier dot symbol^ which came to be used later in other contexts. 
In BhasJiCLray we find the dot above a mimber indicating that it is negative. 

The name of this all-important symbol deserves a little notice. It is 
commonly accepted that the Hindu ^Siinya^ passed over into the Arabic as 
as-sifr or sifr, w'hich Leonardo call&d sephirum in his book Liber Atfrci 
on the Hindu uunierals. Maximus Planudes^ writing under the influenoe of 
both the Greeks and the Arabs called it * l^iphrak In the Italitin arithmetic 
of the four teen til century, it became ^euro and ^euro, which led to the 
modern zero. The English cipher and the French chifTie are also derived from 
the same Arabic word as-sifr. Owing to the resEmblance of the circular 
fornri ‘ 0 ' to the Greek letters Theta and Omicron and also to several objects 
such as the wheel and the circular iron used to brand thieves with in. 
mediaival times» the symbol was also called by such names as ^ theca 
' Omicron k the w'heeh ciroulus^ etc. But the common maLne was, of course, 

HCS. The Vffts noted even M as the ei^hteanth ceninry.—T' hJjt l/frufu Amite- 

£mtch and Karpioski, pp. ^4. 
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cipher. Wallis, in his Op^rn M.ath€mat\ca^ was one of the earliest to discuss 
the derivation of this word> glviag'the following variatlans ziphra, zlfera, 
siphra^ ciphra, tsiphra» tziphra, etc. 

The KatapiayadL Notation. 

Not content with the decimal noUtion with its nine numerals and zero^ 
the Hindus^ with their usual fondness for the alphabetic notation, on account 
of its singular adaptability to literary form, soon began to revise their old 
notation in the light of the new positional invention. 

in ih^ Malmsiddhauta of Aryabhata (HJ a rvork of the twelfth (?) century, 
the notation is defined thus 

if*iTrr^ srr ^ ^ jt 

According to this notation, the consonants were given values as follows 


1 


3:, 


?T 

2 




1 

3 





4 





5 


% 



6 

. 



1 ? 

7 




fT 

8 





9 - 

- 





0 






In this notation, the numeral letters read from left to right and not 
from right to left as in the word’numeration. This shows that the scheme is 
based on the decimal notation and not upon the old numeration. 

Hjc^mple :^The number of revolutions of the Sun of the earth, 

really speaking) in a Kalpa is 

4320000000 




the haV^ si^tiiEicance. This latjhide as vVell as the allteirita» 

tive consonants for the same number are intended to satisfy the exigencies of 
metre and metrical eupholl 3 ^ 

There is another modified form of the above notation ^vhich secures 
better metrical euphony and literary effect [than Aryabhata^s system) by its pun 
and other suggestive associations. It serves also as a better mnemonic^ not 
being a jumble of arlilicial syllables but a set of significant words suited to the 
context. The dates (in Saka Samvat) of birtlt and death of the famous religi¬ 
ous leader of South India, Sri Ramanuja, are given by the suggestive phrases : 

= 939 [Wisdom is born (achieved) ) 

^^^nhTS! —1059 (Virtue is dead) 

In this scheme, the last letter alone of a conjni^ct consouaut has a numerical 
significance and the letter numerals read from right to left as in the word* 
numeration. Tins embodies all the fundamental principles of the earlier 
notations and illustrates, once again, the characteristic continuity in the 
Indian development* 

Mr. Whish in the Transactions of the Lilarary Society of MaJras, Part 
IS37, p. 60 t has cited a work entitled Sadratnamala, as telling us that the 
circumference of a circle whose diameter is one parardha or 10^’’ is expressed 
in the above flotation by 

(3,14159265358979324)? 

This shows us the possibilities of this kind of notation. The notation in the 
above form is very popular, even now, in India and Rurma. 

One of the advantages of the aljjhabetic notation which was early recog- 
nijed by the Hindus and w'hich acconiiits, to some extent, for its popularity is 
that it does not admit easy alteration, ns the figures do, since any change 
would affect the sense as well ns disturb the metro* 

CHAPTER V* 

The Claims of the Arabs to the Invention of the Modern Numerals: 

The March of the Numerals to Europe* 

In his Indian hfathematics, a very misleading iivork on. the subject, Mr. 
G* R. Kaye hints at the Arabic origin of the numerals in the following words: — 

* Further, there is evidence that indicates that the notation was in^ 
troduced into India, as it w’as into Europe, from a right to left script.' 

We elsewhere refute Mr. Kaye's arguments regarding the derivation from 
a right to left script and content ourselves here i.vith the remark that such 
arguments as his would apply quite as well to the Homan and Greek systems 
as to any other. 


- ' Before Mr. Ka^'e, such inAaenUal writers asTartaglia in Italy and Ivoebel 
in Germany had asserted file Arabic origin ; bnt the Arabs themselves never 
laid claim to the invention and there was, indeed, for a Jong time, a struggle 
Among them between the Hindu numerals and the indigenous Arabic ones, 
just as tliere was no love lost between the algorists and the abacisis in Europe 
in the middle ages. (This is a dear evidence to show that the Hindu 
numerals were foreign to these lands.) We learn from All ibn Ahmed ai- 
?^asawi's arithinetic of c. l{325j that the number-symbolEsm was still un¬ 
decided in his dayv most people preferring the strictly Arabic forms^ Besides, 
the Arabs had no number names beyond one thousand and it is ver^' unlikely 
that such a nation could invent a place-value system. 

It is not known, howcv^er^ when the Arabs reaily came across the Indian 
numerals. We arc told that about 156 A.H. (772 A.D.) during the reign of 
one of the Abbasides, an Indian traveller brought to Bagdad a treatise on 
Arithmetic and another on Astronomy and that these treatises have been 
translated into Arabic. Probably the Indian numerals were introduced among 
the Saracens at this time along with the Astronomical Tables. Before this 
time, the ArEibs had no numerals. They Here writing numbers in words, and 
in some places, adopted for convenience the notation of the conquered lands. 
They had also an alphabetic notation on the analogy, of the Greek system. 
But when the Hindu notation once stepped in, its advantage over the other 
systems was immediately recognfjied and it soon became popular w'lfh mer¬ 
chants and arithmetical writers. For over five hundred years Arabic w'riters 
and others contitmed to call their works on Arithmelic, ‘ Indian 'or ‘Hindu'. 

The first Arabian writer to w'hom the w^orld owes its first algebra, 
Mohammed ihn Musa Alkhowart^^[Ji of the eighth century distinctly acknow¬ 
ledges in his Arithmetic the debt to the Hindus in the matter of the numeral 
notation. The .Arifliraatic of Khowariimi ‘excels all others In brevity and easi¬ 
ness and exhibits the Hindu intellect and sagacity in the grandest inventions.' 
So says an Arabic writer {vute p* 102, Cajori's History of MitHiematics, 1919)* 

In early eleventh ceinLuf 5 ^ Alberuni who is considered as a phenomenon 
in the History of Eastirn Learning and refers to the Hindu 

numerals occurring in different shapes in different parts of India* In his 
Ckrotiology of Haiiofts translated by Sachau, we find (on p. 6f) the 

following statement: 

‘ If we reduce this cycle of 19 years 6939 days 16 hours) to 

fractions and change it into habks, we get the following sum of halaks:— 
i79j 876, 756 ejhpressed in Indian ciphers.' 

A man of, Alberuni's reputation, who had much of the modern spirit 
and method of critical research, would not have blindly believed in mere 
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tradition and attributed tlie new numerals \^'ilh the place-value sj'slem to 
Hindu sources. 

Again in the first hall of the fourteenth century, we find that Maimus 
Planudes, a French monk, foEJowtng'the Arabic custcin, called his work Indian 
Arithmetic. So late as the si:<tocnth century Paha Eddin, the writer of a 
compendium of Arithmetic Khola&ii al-hisuhi says; 'Learned Hindus have 
invented the \ve]l-kno^^'l^ nine figures for them-’ Another interesting, though 
bl^iarre, reference to tile Hrahmin origin is that of the Arabic astrologer Aben 
Kagel of the tenth or eleventh century. He lield that the Hrahmins derived 
their numerals from the figure of a circle with two diameters. 

From numerous such evidences as the above in the History of Arabic 
Literature and Mediaeval Etsropcan Works based on Arabic learning, Smith and 
Karp inski are able to conclude forcibly that the Arabs from the early ninth 
century onwards fully recognised the Hindu origin of the numerals. We 
shall discuss in the next chapter the opposite view held by Mr. G. R. Kaye 
whp asserts that the Arabic words 'hlndi', ‘hindisa'and'hindasi' have been 
misinterpreted as ' Indian ' and that the mediaeval references to India do not 
indicate ' India proper ’ but often simply ' the East \ 

One important evidence tending apparently to support the non-Hindu 
origin of the inodeni numerals i& the total absence of any reference to them in 
■ the arithmetical works of some of the eminent Arab mathematicians of the 
tenth century. Abu'l-Wefa [940-99S A,D.) w^rote an arithmetic which 
entirely ignores Hindu numerals. Alkliarki, an Arabian algebraist of the 10- 
11th century wrote ai^ algebra under the title Al Pakhri which contains an 
exposition of the methods of Dipphantus and little whatever of Hindu In¬ 
determinate Analysis l an arithmetic by the same author, again,, is constructed 
w'lioll}^ after the Greek pattern and excludes the Hindu numerals. According 
to Cantor and Heath, there were probably two schools, one of which favoured 
the Greek and the other the Indian methods.'’" 

According to Smith and Karpenski, the Arab, by himself, never showed any 
in tell actual strength and they give this as one of the reasons for not ascribing 
too much credit to the purely Arab iiiflueLice. But, when the Arab culture 
joined the Persian and an empire was set up at Bagdad, vi^hich enjoyed a 
favourable position, more or less midw'ay between the two great old centres of 
scientific thought,—Greece in the west and India in the eastn^the Saracens, 
possessing the virility of a new and victorious people, became the custodians 
of scientific thought with their natural taste for lea ruing a net absorbing new ideas 
whether it be in poetry, philosophy, or mathematics. They had further the 

* Prabibljr, itic rcfcir4ind££ in many the Arabic IckU Geomeicici^ns An.lbmelic[aas 
apply respectively la itlle Crcclis and lEi,^ Mindua. 




good fortilrie to pdsseis ruUts, look pride Iri denrtahding mteileclUali ratlief 
than commercial treasure from the conquered people and were munificent 
patrons of learning whose courts Were often adorned by scholars of different 
countries, irrespective of caste or creed. Not the least of the services of the 
Saracens to science consisted, as Cajori saj'Sj, in that they adopted the learninfj 
of Greece and India and preserved' what they received with care. When the 
love of science began to make itself felt In Europe, they readily transmitted 
the ancient learning to the Western countries. Possessing, as they did, an 
empire, which was ' an ellipse of learning’ surrounding the Mediterranean 
basin w‘ith one focus in Europe and another in Asia, they became easily the 
connecting link between the East and the West and spread knowledge from 
cultured Asia to Mcdiseval Europe w^here learning was at its lowest ebb- 

It was probably in the twelfth century, through Leonardo's monumental 
works that the Hindu science definitely passed to the Europeans from their 
Saracen masters. But even before the scholar^ there are evidences to show 
that the busy travetlerB and merchants travelling all the great trade-routes 
from the East to the West and back must have carried with them a know'- 
ledge of number systems used in recording prices or in reckoning in the 
market and spreading them in different countries. Thus, no numeral system 
of the world could long have remained isolated and a convenient notation 
like the Indian one soon attracted the attention of the commercial world 
even before any scholar attempted to write a treatise on it. 

As early as the tenth century and even beforet a form of Indian uumcrals 
without the £ero, called Gobar or dust numerals was curreut iu Europe, and 
Gerbert, a French scholar and monk of the tenth century, speaks of these 
numerals, though he could not appreciate them and employ them in the place 
of the Koruan foruis+ The one improvement which was effected by the 
knowledge of Gobar numerals in Gerbert'a time was the substitution» in the 
abacus* of apices marked J, 2, 3, etc. in the place of as many Roman jecons 
or counters. We are told that the name 'apices’ adhered totheHindu- 
Arabtc nuruerals (so called because they had their origin in India and were 
transmitted to Europe through the Arabs) until the sixteenth century and that 
the several names given to the figures indicate their Semitic origin. 

Between the time of Gerbert and that of the appearance of the Liber 
Abaci of Leonardo, based on Musa’s Arithmetic, there w'ere two opposite 
schools of reckoning, one of them advocating the abacus and calling the other 
notation by the nickname of ‘ algorithma ciphra' a useless notation* 
because it involved the zero* a thing having no value). Indeed, the zero' was 
unnecessary on the abacus, which* in my opinion* is no more positional than 
the notation current among the Burmese even to-day. For, where is the 
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difference betueen writing 300103 as the Burmese do or I as in the 

abacus for ‘ 313 ’ ? 

The contempt which the abacists bad for the ^ero is an iodication that 
they, when left to themselves, s\oultJ never have invented any symbol for 
zero. It must be impossible for a European abacLSt to conceive of such a 
tangible thing a,s one of their apices being set apart to denote 'nothing’ or 
a blank in the abacus.’*' This historical fact prai-es clear]}- the falsity of 
the premise 'The value of position and the invcntioJi of the zero are so 
obviously derived from the abacus yon ^vliich rests a good deal of Mr. Kaye’s 
argument for the non-Hindu origin of the rnodem numerals. 

In the eleventh century, a new- activity in religion came about and with 
it a new interest in the algorisms, chiefly through the Introduction of Arab 
learning. Arabic works were translated and contributions on arithmetic explain¬ 
ing the now algorism were made by a prominent Spanish Jew called John of 
Seville (?-ll57 A.DJ and also by one Gherard of Cremona (1114-1187 A^D.). 
In the twelfth century the Englishman Adhelard of Bath translated into Latin 
Aikhowarizmi’s Astronomreal Tables from Arabic and Robert of Chester 
translated Alkhowarizmi's algebra. These men must thus have becO'me famtltar 
with the numerals that the Arabs were using. In the same century, one Rabbi 
Abraham wrote Ss/er ha-Mispar^ the Book of IS umber in the Hebrew language. 
In this book the Hebrew alphabet^® vvitb place-valne is used for the numerals 
and a circle for zero; and the author acknowledges the Hindu origin. 

But the greatest impetus that was given to the spread of the Hindu 
numerals in Europe was due to the great Italian mathematician Leonardo 
Fibonacci, who was born in the golden age of Pisa, when it was at the 
zenith of its commercial, religious and intellectaal prosperitv- Leonardo 
was a great traveller who had visited Eg}'pt, Syria, Greece and other 
countries round about the Mediterranean, met scholars and merchants and 
imbibed from them a great deal of the numeral bra. He regarded all other 
numeral systems almost as errors [grrersf errorem) compared ivith that of the 
Hindus. After his return to Pisa, he wrote his Liter Abaci m 1202 and 
rewrote it in 122S. The work was too difficult and learned for the merchants 
and too novel for the conservative Universities, while the times were un¬ 
favourable for the easy spread of knowledge. Still, as Pisa was a grent 
intellectual centre drawing diverse foreign students to Italy—Bohemians, 
Poles, P^renchmen, Germans, Spaniards and others—the knowledge of Leo¬ 
nardo’s text could not fail to spread. 

* It IS possible, llflwevflr, for a Hindu pliLksapher to Jo SO; for tbe world of malfiriat objects 
is Eo tlin) n huge nothing, an unreality, a hallLLnination due lo " ignorance' The converse 

process of deooiing 'nothing ' by a Enaterial symbol is guile ia a line with his mentsl atliiude. 
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Meanwhile the popular treatises of Alexander .de Villa Dei and John 
of Halifax did their share of the work ei^ introducing the new nnmerais 
to the common people. It was piohabty due to the extended use of these 
popular treatises, especially that of John of Halifax [otherwise known as 
Sacrobosco), that the term Arabic numerals became common. In Sacro- 
bo 3 co‘s work, this science of reckoning is attributed to a philosopher 
Algus and reference is made to the Arabs as the inventors of this science. 
While some of the commentators, notably Petrus de Dacia> knew of the 
Hindu origin, they left the text as U stood aiid thus it came about that the 
Arabs were credited with the invention of the system. 

Though the new numerals were fairly well-known! in Europe by the 
thirteenth century, they had to wait till the sixteenth century to be generally 
used in business and in the schools^ But they were used from time to time 
in dating manusoripLs and in monuments. For various details in the 
development of the forms of the new iinmcrals in the various parts of Europe 
during the last thousand years, we would refer the reader to G. F. Hdl's 
work—'The Development of the Arabic Numerals in Europe, Oxford 1915\ 
Only one point, however, deserves mention, vis.f the use of the various 
anomalous forms * in Europe during the transEtiou period from the Roman to 
the so-called Arabic tiutneraU. For example, in the fifteenth century, we have 
(t] mixture of the Hindu and the Roman numerals : 

E.g. MCCCC 811=1482. 

(if) a mixture of the positional and the non-positional notations, e.g, 
12901—1291 ; in a manuscript of the Plimpton collection 
(vide D, E. Smith's Ram Arlthmstica, p. 444) the date 1000 
300 SO 4 is given for 1384. 

Such anomalous forms as the above have their parallel in India also. In. 
Buhler's Indian Pdltsographg^ an instance is quoted of a Chicacole copper¬ 
plate inscription where the year 183 is represented by the Brahmi 
symbol for 100, the decimal 8 (for SO) and the syllable (for ^r^==:3) ^nd 
the day of the month is given as ' 30 ' in decimal figures. 

Such parallelisms as the above point the moral to such critics as 
Mr. Kaye 1 that human nature is the same everywhere aEid the differences 
that may be observed are not more than skin-deep* 

(To continued.) 

* Ffif ftjtamplfia of tho mixlure sf ‘ Arabic ' with ' [<otnan ' numcraU, t pp, Tiig 

MdthcfnaiUai Cssetk, Vol. XIL, No. 173, OfiLobnr 1523. 

t CrJEiCs like Mr, Kayo mate mucll of sitc-h parallelisms and rush to flic oonclv^ion that the 
liter of two fUriltet de^^elapmanU is a copy of the earlier {vide p. 97, Cajorl4 of 

Maihimatics, 15l9j. Numecaua mstancci of such prejudiced argamentB advaocad by Mr, lUyc 
are reviewed in the next ebaptor- 



ANTS AND FOLK-BELIEFS IN SOUTH INDIA. 

By S. T. MoseSi Esq* 


From antiquity ants, with their socia], orderly and active tiabhs, are the 
types of industry^ prevision and frugality. King Solomon commends the 
sluggard to go to the aiit arid Muslims have honoured Solomon's ant with a 
place among the ten animals admitted into the Paradise of tlie Faithful. 
The liar testers or granary ants which instinctively gather rice and other 
seeds of gmsses in their nests and by up great stores in their galleries are 
mainly losponsibl'c for making the ant which, according to Solomon, ‘ provi- 
deth her meat in the summer and gathereth her food in the harvest ’ symbo¬ 
lise frugality—j^sop makes the ant drive the grasshoppers away with the 
admonition ^ those who drink, sitig and dance in summer must starve in 
winter’—and-prevision. The nest of granary ants is easy to find as there is 
a ring of chaflf all round and many roads—ants are able to heat tracks so 
well that a Tamil proverb says ‘ liie constant goings and comings- of the 
ants are enough to wear a w'ay eve si Slones'-“lead to it. The ant granaries 
eoiitain comparatively large quantities of ant-grain, called in Tamil ‘ grass- 
rice \ that in times of famine Adi-Dravldas, etc., dig up the rice and use it. 
This appropriation of the ants’ labours is looked upon with horror by some 
of the higher caste people who consider it an act of great merit to visit ant- 
hoJes on roadsides, etc., and to put in each a liberal supply of rice or other 
grain* 

When ants migrate* it is a common sight to meet workers carrying the 
little white larv^ and pnpje usually miscalled "ants’ eggs'% Ancient 
Hindu WTittngs aver that all insects spring from hot moisture, the fact 
however being that ants are no exception to the rule of animals arising by 
development from eggs formed in the pre-existing individuals of the same 
kind. According to the Tamils, an indication that rain is about to descend 
is found ill swarms of ants carrying their ' eggs ’ in the mouths and craw-ling 
up high places or eminences. Ants on the march follow an order, single 
file, double file and so on* The Parnburombu (snakc-ant) of Kerala is said 
to march in tw-os to summon the cobra when the Vishahart demands the 
snake^s presence to suck out the poison from the corpsedike patient The 
instinctive orderliness of ants is of such high order that a Myayam in 
ancient Hindu law-is called after the ants ‘ Pipilika Nyayam'. According 
tq ancient Hindu Military Methodologjr, one of the six methods in w-bich 
.troops may be arrayed is *Suchi Vyuha \ the ant array in extended columns 
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One row follovi ing another like of ants, AtHS* whether on their 

migratory march or on solitary predatory excursions, are believed in South 
India not to cross, whits lines. The geometric designs drawn on 

the floor of Hindu households are said to exercise the same ban against 
their further intrusion into the house. Another beiief is that a hunter 
who, while out, meets ants crossing his path, will miss his quarry. The 
orderliness and discipline of ants are often upset by the interruption of man 
and others and if such a confused swarm of bewildered ants is seen while 
the architect and the owner of a land where he proposes to erect a house 
are inspecting the ‘ manai ’ according to the SiV/n Sersf^m or Matiai s(di 
Sastrat it forebodes misfortune. 

The seasonal emergence of wdnged individuals, known as swarming, Is 
a popular ‘ Clerk of the Wcatlaer/ especially in the case of termites or 
white ants. It is an mdicaticn of approaching rain. If the swarming takes 
place in the evening, the Tamils say, there will be heavy and continuous 
rain. But if it is ia the morning, the threatening rain whit hold off for a 
short while. Swarming is unlucky, the Siipa Sastrer says, if it occurs when 
the owner and the architect have come to survey the plot for a proposed 
house. In Godavari the appearance of a swarm is believed to foreshadow 
some benefit. 

An ancient belief is that all ants at a certain age acquired wings, the 
fact however being that the winged ones lose them after their nuptial flight. 
The texture of the termite wing is of such delicate gau^e that the Tamils 
say the wings of white ants are the most delicate things ever seen'h 

The si^e of ants is well known but the ancient historian Herodotus 
refers to ants in India larger than a fox and smaller than a dog, which dug 
up gold and tore to pieces those ivbo came to gather it. These fierce ants 
were said to keep golden treasure in their holes. Ancient Hindu literature 
calls gold dust Tipilikam* (ant-gold) and the MaAabhamta mentions the gold* 
digging ants. Probably Herodotus meant the dogs kept by the miners. Or 
is it a confusion of ant with the ant-eater, a clawed animal of the sijue stated ? 

Among termites the workers not merely surrender their sex to serve 
their community but make an additional sacrifice of eyesight. Some ants 
are blind workers or even females in some species. Perhaps it is this fact- 
which made ancient Hindu writers attribute only three senses to ants, vis., 
touch, taste and smell. The large size of the eye as compared to the body 
is referred to in a Tamil proverb which says the eye of the ant is too large 
fgr its size while that of the elephant is too small for its size". 

Ants use their jaws for biting purposes with good effect when the parts 
of the body attended to are vulnerable like our seats. The Malayaiam 
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iiayirtg IS * lo place ihe katteJruiribu (the brf^ blach b.\\1) tihdefheath wWe 
you An exception unions anca in not being a biter Is the small black 

ant which hence li called in Tamil Swamiar emmbu '' (ascetic antjn The 
virulence of the bite of some kinds have earned for them the name " Fi?e 
ants they are popularly believed to be the ghosts of people meeting with 
untimely deaths. 

The food of an(a, both true and white, consists of all animal aiui 
vegetable matter. Sw'eet juices are considered a delicacy by the ants. In 
Trtchinopgly, an industrially important place possessing sugarcane-pressing 
plants, is ThEriiverninbiyur * the city of holy ants h Tradition says that ants 
worshipped the Ljngaru there and poured an it the tiny droplet of sugarcane 
juice each had brought ns the offering. Ghee h another favourite drink and 
one kind is called * N'eyyurutnbu The Tamil poetj the author of f^a-laJyar, 
w'htle mentioning the fact that wealthy men even if misers will never be 
deserted by people, compares it to the habit of ants creeping round and 
round outside a vessel containing ghee tliongh they could oot get into it. 

Auts are retogai^ed as destructive creatures as may be seen from the 
Malhyalam saying " The ants which eat away red-hot wood, will they spare 
a coal-black cinder ” but the termites are more so, for they devour all animal 
and vegetable substances rnostly the latter, dead or alive, useless or even 
worse like the thorny shrub mentioned in the Malayalam proverb “ like 
termites attacking the ‘ Karakor 

Aivthills* the huge motmds where teimites reside* have a religious signi¬ 
ficance as Shiva is said to have manifested himself in that form, Valmiki, 
the author of the Ramayatia, owes his name to the fact of his birth on art 
anthill (Valmeegam). The Vedans of North A root have an alias in ‘Valmeegala' 
as they * live on the products of the anthills’. The earth of the tfirmitariurn 
crumbles to dust and that is why the Khond swears vvith a handful’of 
anthill-earth' before him, the inevitable fate of the perjurer being firmly 
believed to be to ‘crumble to dust like a white-anE hill'. Anthills afford 
comfortable lodgings for snakes and are worshipped as such ; the Tam than 
says ‘ the'termite is the carpenter of the sitake*. Mann Sanihiia warns the 
Brahmari against urinating in certain objectionable places of which anthill 
one. Ants, both kinds, rank easily first among the underground residents of 
the earth, which is therefore figuratively called an anthill. The SUpd Sastra 
says that when experimental pits are dug in a plot of laud where a new 
erection is proposed, the sight of termites forebodes no good to the owner. 

Agricultural labourers in many districts consider the winged white ants 
a delicacy. A favourite dry dish is the bodies of the svvarmers fried with riqe 
grains. Among the Tamils of old, Pitfrancfiiuru tells us* curries of winged 
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termites Tivcfe prepared, ivith buttermilk and tait^arind as the other main 
ingreilients. The bodies ol the winged termites, after capture, are sun-dried 
and stored. The Imlas of Chini^lepiit and the Mutrachas of Nellore and 
Kurnool are expert termite catchers, the latter being credited with attracting 
them by the use of a special powder, Mr. Horueil records how Jfr, ■ Tones 
once sasr in Madara a low caste man ' engaged in some mysterious work on 
a white-aiU hill with a chank shell in hand. He gave a blast upon the chank 
at one of the major openings into the hill and crow'ds of ants sallied forth 
from other openings and these the man scooped np m handfuls and ate 
without any preparation,* The queen termite is reckoned a delicacy, fried or 
raw. In the Tamil districts badding athletes of twelve and above keep them¬ 
selves in trim by swallowing her raw and then sprinting two and odd miles. 
Some kinds of true ants are eaten, one being ground into paste and used as 
a condiment with curry in Canara. Ants are believed to be a tonic diet, 
as the Tamil proverb says, * If yon eat 1,000 ants you will be endowed with 
the strength of an elephant'. 

^he globular nests made of papery material by a species- of tree'ants 
are with their occupants much prized by Vaids, as the balm (Thailum) 
extracted is said to be very efficacious in cases of delirium;. Termites 
indirectly yield a medicinal oiL Scorpions are among those whose hearts 
delight at the emergence of termite swarms; and those who have fed 
sumptuously on an eKclusIve diet of winged white ants are valued as yielding 
an Oil considered in Indian pharmacopoeia as efficacious for aches in joints. 

To destroy ants the best agents are believed to be salt, water and fire. 
Of course many get trampled to death. This is referred to when the 
Malayalam proverb says When elephants light, it Is death to ants,” In 
planting cocoa nuts ashes with a handful of salt are used; in sugarcane 
plantations water in which bundles of Kodiknlli and bags of salt are soaked 
is used as time-honoured preventives. Fire is a good agent to destroy ants; 
the pitiable shrivelling up is referred to in a Malayalam proverb ' like an 
ant playing on a red-hot cinder ’. Water is also believed to be useful. Ap 
the Malayalees say "the drops of water dripping from the eaves long after 
the rain has stopped " form an ocean for ants. Such an ocean is, according 
to both Tamils and Malayalees, ^ v^ater in a cocoanut hemisphere 



MUGHAL LAND REVENUS SYSTEM, 

By L. L Sundara Ram, Esq., M.A., F.R.E.S. 


CHAPTER I. 

Introduction, 

One of the most interesting topics that engages the attention of the student 
of Indian history and cconoinies is the nature of reiationship between the 
sovereign and the acttiLil tiller of the land in media;va] India. Ecing at once 
a subject thoroughly historical and antiquarian, a study of .Mughal land 
revenue s^-stem entails the necessary cnlHng of statistics and information 
from State archives and official returns of the Mughal sovereigns of India, a 
comprehensive mastery over fact and a laborious assimilation of divergent 
statements and variant readings. Fortunately for us, Abul-Fad, the famous 
vizier of Akbar, bequeathed an invaluable legacy to the student of history 
in his Am r-A^ban * But the task of a careful student of this book is not 
srnooth, since he has often to draw a line between sober fact and courtly 
adulation, interspersed throughout the te.vL 

Mughal land revenue system, to do fult justice to the subject, is the 
system of land tenure which was in vogue during the period of Indian history 
ranging between [he years 1526 and 1707, roughly two centuries, between 
beginning with the accession of i£ahirud-Dm Muhammad, the famous 
Babar, and Seeing its last phase in the death of the Puritan Emperor in 
1707, To pay deference to chronological fact, we have to exclude from our 
survey the period covered by the years 1542 and 1545 when the Snr dynasty 
reigned at Delhi, and include the century and a half from the death of 
Aurang 2 Lb to that of Bahadur Shah II, the titular emperor of Delhi,—the 
period when the degenerated replica of the Mughal empire was left to shift 
destitute on the billows of the protection afforded by short-lived potentates* 
until the final inundation of British power which culminated in the momentous 
e.xilfi and death of the last descendant of the dynasty of Timur to which the 
glorious Akbar traced his pedigree. But the reign of Sher Shah should be 

* The boot js mainly concerned with the rai^n cf Akbar. For iht liter Mnj^harla we have 
to Bcmnd rbe Af»al or (be ^Uminisii:'A[n'e rruinuals or Aiirirjgjib which Wire wrjlten in 

' the aiBct ^ntithesia of ihe Style of the Air{\ J3nt aince the transktiDns of them by Trof, 
Jadnnalh Sarjear were not availabte for me, I wa-l oblijteU to content rUyBcIf with (be matcrJil 
conlntined in (he admirable article hy Mr Moreland in TAe JiYvrfttil (?/ (Ae Sea'cty 

for January 1922. 1 have Ereely made ase of BfrNUt'i T tails'in iAr- bet ween 

the years 1&56-S8. that is, partly in the reign of Shah Jahan and partly ia that at AumneEib. The 
translation of Ain is the one of Francis Oladwirij as that of RIochmaan and Jnrret is doe accessible 
to me. 
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ih brtier fully to unfietstand the nevenbe syateth of Akbaf wkoS6 
famous mmister Rajah Xodar Mai 'was stiJl a ravenua admimstratot' in t-mbryo 
durinjj^ his feign and received dfiJttefous training from this emperor himself. 

The period from the death of Aumngzib may be safely avoided, since during 
this period the Mughal empire segregated Into a congeries of vain dukedoms 
represented by shallow ‘ timariots 

PrftiimLnary Remarks* 

According to Martu, revenue consists of a share of the Government in 
the gross output of the different kinds of grain, taxes on commerce, a small 
impost on petty traders and shopkeepers, and a forced service of a day m 
each month by the handicraftsmen. But we are concerned here with land 
revenue and the various processes of its collection which w^ere in vogue in 
the Mughal empire. In the preface to his famous work, AbuhFazl says:* i 

“The assistants of victory, the collectors of revenues and those who are 
entrusted with the management of the receipts and the disbursements of 
Government resemble wind ; either a heart-rejoicing breeze or n hot pestilen¬ 
tial blast.'' It is evidently dear that much depends on the machinery 
employed for the collection of the revenues and the spirit in which it works. 

Custom and prindples of equity enjoin upon the king the paramount neces¬ 
sity of being an “ upright intendant of ftnances ” in the first place, the 
discharge of his duties as protector of the husbandmen from oppression by 
upstarts, the sole fountain of justice and the consequent moulder of the 
destinies of a nation. 

Land revenue depends mainly upon the gross output of the various 
products of a country which vary in different parts of the land, subject to 
such determining causes as the vicinity or distance of water for irrigation pur¬ 
poses, the nature of the soil itself which tells upon the nature of the crop, 
and others* Besides the rate of assessment which varies according, to 
circiimstanccB and the level of administrative vision which a government has 
attained, the revenue depends upon the extent of the land cultivated and the 
nature of the crops grovvn. 

India is a country mainly agricultural, and Indian finances always 
depend largely On the land policy of the Government, A policy intended for 
the amelioration of the conditions of the people means peace and content¬ 
ment; a bad and inconsiderate policy means disturbance and discontent. It 
is too familiar for us that at the present day, while the British Government 
dnew freely upon the various resources of India, nearly 40 per cent of the 
total revenue is derived from the taxes on land* But in the days gone by. 
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when the taxable resources of the country were found to be few> land revenue 
came up to 75 per cent or more of the g^ross receipts of the State. 

The annals of the history ol the world point out a well-known factj the 
perennial struggle between two differeiit sohooEs of thought concerning the 
attitude of the government towards its subject peasant. The one is to be 
found in the statement forwarded by Cornwallis in his defence of the perma¬ 
nent revenue settlement: 'Mt is immaterial to Government W'hat individual 
possesses the iandj provided he cultivates it, protects the ryots and pays the 
public revenue,” HerCf we should not forget that the “ obstinate idealism 
of Lord Cornwallis ”, as Dr. Vincent Smith calls it, ignored the fundamental 
rights of the peasants while turning out to create a system which is all the 
more w^orse for them, as expressed in the direct recognition of the Zemindar* 
The other school of thought is to be found crystallized in the memorable 
statement of Sir Thomas Munro: We liave only to guard the rj'ots from 
oppression and they will create the revenue for ns.” Hence a study of the 
land revenue system of a country is a necessity If a dear understanding 
of the significance of a nation’s history is desired, !^fuch more so is the case 
wdth regard to the ^fughal land revenue policy, since a government though 
ilien to a soil with deep-rooted custom and hc^ary principles of administration 
has turned out to ev^olve a unique type of revenue administration which was 
borrowed wholesale by the contemporary and later-day Hindu kingdoms 
in India which w^ere outside the pale of Mughal control, and w^as groped 
back to by the early British administrators of India. 

Nature of Mughal Land Revenue System, 

Mughal administrative system was imported ready-made from outside 
India. As Prof* Sarkar puts it, “ it was the Perso-.^rabic system in Indian 
setting". It is but natural that a succession of sovereigns alive to a sort of 
settled government in their own native land W'hich lay shrouded iu abstract 
Arabic theory, had had the necessity of giving a sort of orderly government to a 
country nearly conquered, while the concept!oci of chalking out a govern¬ 
ment of a rough and ready kind to govern the heterogeneous mass of the 
Hindu community of the age with innate disruptive forces is but a dream. 
Not to jirove derogatory to the Mughal sovereigns, we have to rccognlzE 
this much, that they were, to some extent, sagacious enough in giving their 
system a local colouring. In striking a compromise beivireen Hindu traditional 
customs and prevalent notions of Muhammadan administration. 

It may be ourious for us to note the cEironic antagonism between the 
tax-payer and the tax-gatherer of the day. But such a condition was 
warranted by the then prevailing circumstances. It Is undoubtedly the fact 
that the Hindu peasant at the time derived no benefit from the State, on 
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account of the uncertainty of the government, the frequent changes of the 
dynaatie$, the unstable nature of the central authority, which were ali the 
more aggravated by mternecLne warfare and wars of succession. Such a state 
of things goes to explain the constant struggle between the * ryot * and the 
‘ sarkar' between the ‘ never-tO“be-extinguished arrears ^ which the revenue 
officers were w'ont to show against the peasant, and the utter disappearance of 
a Tabula Rasa or a clean slate which is to be showm by the peasant. 

The prevalence of Abiieabs^ perquisites and presents Is another striking 
note about the Mughal land revenue system► Now, are illegal cesses 

current throughout the empire, wffiich will be fully explained elsewhere. 
The Am mentions that Akbar abolished twenty-nine illegal cesses and 
vexatious taxes.* At the death of Shah Jahan there w'ere fifty A flourish¬ 
ing. And h is said that Aurangzib abolished about sixty-eight taxes which 
were against the principles of the Quran. Perquisites etymologically 
mean allowances granted more than the settled wages. But here they are the 
exactions demanded by the local authorities for their own benefit, and their 
prevaleiiice indicates the slackening of imperial control over the subordinate 
provincial authorities. Presents are warranted by long-standing custom and 
prevalent notions of etiquette. Besides they are a means of getting any 
favours which people require for their benefits And this is but a little 
episode in the drama of social customs inaugurated by the land revenue 
system of the Mughal emperors- 

The appearance of intermediaries is another feature to be noted. The 
services of middlemen are, to a great extent, required for the speedy and 
efficient collection of the revenue by an alien government from a people 
naturally reluctant to pay tbeir dues, who have not yet come into an harmo¬ 
nious and beneficent relationship with the govern merit. Akbar recognized 
the necessity of such men and when conditions required gave tbenh a com¬ 
mission to the extent of 2^ per cent of the State revenues for their labours. 
This system seemed to be broadly congenial to the government as iveil as to 
the people inasmuch as the collection was speedy and effective. But the 
worst features of the agency of the intermediaries is to be seen when an 
occasional Diwan inflated the revenue demand on paper and ^farmed' the 
revenue to the highest bidder,’’ To this system of farming State revenues 
by the later Mughals must be ascribed the iniquities of the peasants and the 
luxurious insolence of the timariots which Bernier lays stress on iu his 
Travels* 

Another prominent feature to note is the State's sola proprietorship of 
the landa throughout the empire, a full discussion of which will be presented 
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later on. Bern[er’3 cognizance of and gJcorny abhorrence at such a State of 
things is ^vofth reading. Bnt the State's right over property is a fact widely 
recognized througbout the other leingejoms of India and qiiito consonant with 
the tlien accumulated wisdom of statetrait which eveutualK^ rnade the 
pensacUft lose their respect for private property. Besides, there is no heredi¬ 
tary peerage in Islam. The property \^'llich ^vas accnmiilated by the 
eJicrtions of an ambitions and diligent nobleman reverted to the iitatc at his 
death. This amounts to the undoing of life's work at death. A simple 
illustration may bo gi\'e[u The Manxtihf say of five thousand, which was 
conferred on a nobleman by the emperor has no implication of its continu¬ 
ance with regard to his son after the noble's death. Everything ts a matter 
of distinction and imperial favour, while the son of a nobleman may enjoy a 
greater iVfrrjJSdEf or none at all. Everything is ephemeral in such a society. 
Under the Mughals, the Sark^r Is the territorial unit while the Mafial is 
a revenue division ; or* to put it in atiother way, the Mahal is the fiscal unit 
w'hfJe the Purganah ts a filled historiCil division. AJI the revenue docu¬ 
ments of the Mughal times have, as their avowed objects, the extension of 
cuJtivatioii oi^ the one hand, and tile improving of the crops on the other; 
but both are so designed as to accelerate the increase of the revenue of the 
State. Above all, It should be noted ^hat the revenue system need not neces¬ 
sarily be uniforin tJ\roughout a or a province, but wEis subject to the 

determining dements of local conditions, and the A/ii states that ** the 
revenue of a Bigah differs iii every village 

Technique to be met with in the Nomenclature of the System. 

Having seen the nature of the Mughal land revenue systetn, let 
ns now turn to the technique w^hith it has evolved during the period 
of its vogue. An exhaustive study of the said system reveals a 
host of unintelligible words which crept into the early British revenue 
,systeiin and which can be seen to some extent even at the present day, 

Afeuxv&j:—Itlegal cesses and vexatious taxes which were imposed by 
rapacious and greedy revenue underlings, 

Atnilgiisar :—An officer who shared with the Ponisdar the entire admi¬ 
nistration of a district. His task is tu the main the assessment and the 
collection of revenue* The Ain describes himf as a ‘'person who must 
consider himself as the immediate frieiid of the husbaudinan, be diligent m 
business, a strict observer of truth, being the representative of the magistrate. 

He mast assist the needy husbandmen vvith loans of money, and 
receive payment at distant and convenient periods.” 
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Amil A term e 1:1 differently used by the Ain with the terra AmUgnzaf. 
This much is certain that it is the designation of an executive official under 
the immediate supervision of the SitbuhJaJ'- 

Atniti :—Literally means an umpire, an arbitrator, a trustee for 
others."* The function of his office is to strike a compromise between the 
demands of the State and the payments of the Individuals. He is under the 
direct control of the AmiL 

Baiaghat or Highlands^ is one of the two administrative divisions effected 
byAunangaib in the Deccan. A Diwan was placed in Its charge with certain 
executive powers. The illustrious Murshid Kuli Khan worked out a revolu¬ 
tion for the better in the existing system of revenue administration there. 

Bandoba&i h a Persian word, the exact trauslation of which In modern 
phraseology is the word * settlement ’. “ The comprehensive term B^ndchnst 

ar .^ settlement ' covered all the operations incidental to the assessment of 
land revOEiue or government share of the produce.”! 

Biga or Jarib are names synonymously used for measurement as well 
as a fixed quantity of land. “It consists of three thousand six hundred 
square Guz/'J But the Ilahi Gna of Akbar being equivalent to a unit of 
measurement ranging from 29 to 34 modern inches, the Bigft may be stated 
to be the equivalent to a modern half-an-acre and something more. 

:—It Is a kind of land that has been left fallow for five years 
and upw'ards. 

Bitttiey or Bha^eley [Baiai] are systems of realisation of revenue in. 
which the State and the peasant divide the grain collected In barns after the 
harvest according to the stipulated terms of an agreemetitj 

ChaudhriOne of the so-called local authorities—the headman of the 
Pargaiiah. He corresponds in a greater degree to the headmau of the village* 
CheQher :—A kind of land left fallow' for three or four years consecu¬ 
tively and then resumed under cultivation. 

Dahsalu :—The cash rates Vifhich are cognisable tinder the later Mughals 
acquired the name of Dahsala for the reason that they w’ere mainly based 
upon the actual figures for ten years, 

Basttirs :—PatgUTtahs wLich followed the same code of revenue adminis¬ 
tration which are in themselves rare, as the Aijt points out,]l were grouped 
together for the convenience o^f administration and a Dit3tiir-ul Atnal or 
“ customary practice " was given for each group to facilitate smooth govern¬ 
ment* 


' SarkflJ : Mashai AdminsttrnHari, 
t Smith ^ Oxford ffiiHfry af /ndiA. 
t Ain-i-Akbari^ p, 3^5. 
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Originally the designation of a mtnlster at coLtrt^ the term was 
fexteoded to cover the duties of an immediate siibordtnate oF a governor of the 
province. His office is chieHy one of a iiacal character. U nder Akhar, the fiscal 
and the militiiry powers of provincial authorities were vested m the Stp^hsi^lar. 
But under the later Mughals segregation was made between the functions 
of thtSHbahdtir, purely military, and those of the Dkcan, purety finanemk 

Fciijchri —A divisional officer who was appointed to the charge of 
several pargirttabs * In conjunction with the Afiiifguzarf he manages the 
affairs of the district, and answers in a smaller degree to the Subiifidat' of the 
later times. Besides keeping order, his function is one of facilitating the 
speedy and the unruffled coilectioii of revenue by the AtttiJgitsuf^. 

ChaHaJfnkhsh:—It Is a form of revenue collection, the modern equi¬ 
valent of which is metayarship. It is the original Indian system where 
recourse was taken to the actual division of crops. 

Ilcihi Gus *.—It is a unit of measurement which consisted, according to 
the standardization of Akbar, of forty-one fingers it its corresponding equiva¬ 
lent in modern measurement varies from twenty-nine to thirty-four inches* 
The Ain traces the Giiz to Sultan Sikandar Lodi and show^s that Sher 
Shah used a Guz of thirty-tw^o fingers for purposes of measiirenicnt. 

Jagir ;—Represents the assignment of lands by the sovereign to persons 
of distinctive merit and courtly subordinates. The system of graming Jagirs 
has difficnlties of its owm, but it was prevalent throughout mediaeval India. 

Alla-ud-din disapproved of the system of payment by Jagirs, while under 
FiruK Shah the grant of such was the rule. Akbar suppressed such grants 
except rarely for purposes of Sey^irghaL Later on they were revived. The 
grant of a Msnsab had the necessary accompaniment of a Ji^gir^ 

KunJitd :—The word is derived from Fun which signifies grain and Ktit 
to conjecture. In other words, it nneans estimation of grain by conjecture. 
'' Land is measured ivith the crops standing " and estimates are made by 
personal inspection. Revenue experts daily conversant with such a system can 
calculate ^vith admirable exactitude. In case of doubt, the weigh men t of the 
grain derived from a certain plot of land containing good, middling and bad 
tracts in equal proportions was adopted in order to attain a comparative 
estimateA 

Karori is the designation given to tine actual collector of revenue. 
The name was originally given to the collector of a stipulated division of 
land which was estimated to yield a crore of Dam (40 Dain—Fe* 1) or two 
and a half rupees. But the term survived in later times irrespective of 
the amount of revenue collected* 
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Khsyi Biiftiey :—A system of revenue collectloh In wtiich the ^liite And 
tlic p&'^s;iOt d[vided the field as soon as it was sown. 

Lang Ihtttisy :—Another system of land tenure where the heaped-up 
gram was divided according to agreemenL 

Mahal is the fiscal unit into which the whole land was divided by 
Akbari According to my computilionsH the fifteen Sit baits were divided 
into 3j367 MaJtals^ It is rmerely a formal revenue nntC, rvherc the revenue 
was calculated as so much per higah- 

is the average of produce calculated from equal units of good, 
middling and bad lands. One-third of the vL'ent as the State revenue 

under Akbar. 

Maqaihfam oi- KalatUar ate the names given to the local headmen of 
the villages. Speetd stress is laid upon them oh account of their usefnlncss 
to the State in the collection of revenue. 

Naqdi :—‘Presumably- a system of revenue collection under which the 
revenue w'is j^aid through Che zemindars. 

Masaq :—A system of land tenures quite familiar to the writer of the 
AiUf the general nature of which is one of contract rather than of a due 
estimate based on calculatrofis. If was rather an agrcexitertt with the 
zemindars vi'ho coliecCed the revenue for the State than a ryotwari system. 

Paimaish — Patmai&h and ZaHb may be taken as synonymSH and 
they mean the actual measurement of land for ascertaining the e.'ttent 
of cultivation. Nasq means the setting aside of Paittiaish which is the 
necessary autecedent of the ideal Zahti system, 

Paiugltat 1 —L-ike Balaghat, noticed above^ it is the second dii'ision of the 
Deccan which Aurangzib effected for purposes of administration. It is other¬ 
wise knowm as the Lowlands comprising of Khandesh and a half of Beiar. 

pefoxety :—A kind of land which is left Out of cultivation for some time 
so that it might recuperate its deftcient mineral constituents by the opera¬ 
tion of natural forces upon itj and then resumed under cultivation. 

Polcj IS the ideal sort of land with a rich measure of phosphates and 
nitrates very much congenial CO a good crop and it is ne^er allowed to lie 
fallow. 

Appointing officers ; means the farming of revenues 

to certain individuals, naturally to the highest bidders daring the process of 
Izara or leasing. 

P^^rr^^^^faree“ The characteristic of the pHfta$daree tenure is the 
partition, or apportionment of land in severalty, with joint responsibility. 
Each ow'ner or shareholder undertakes the management of his separate 
portion, paying through the beadinan that proportion of the whole assessment 
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tn ttie estate \vhichi by ptcviouB agreement, has been fixed upoh this 
portion of the land.”* 

PiJtvrari ;^“The Pa^^atri is employed on the part of the husband main to 
keep an account of his receipts and disbursements, and- no village is without 
one of these,” He is the accountant-registrar of the village.f 

Qaiiiifigo litoraliy means the 'expounder of the law** or 'customary 
rules'. As Prof. Sarkar puts it pictorially :J “ He is a walking dictionary of 
prevailii^g rales and practices and a store! lO use of information as to the proce¬ 
dure* lai^d history oF the past, etc-” Being in possession of ancient docuTnents, 
sorne of the OiimcTijfQ fainiJies are veritable mines of trustworthy information, 
Hence* his designation by the Ain as ' the protector of the husbandmen " and. 
there is ''^one in every pargntiah".^ 

Raqmi :—Mr. Moreland describes it as a system under w'hich ” officers 
w'rote dottii anything they chose, and the record was Tnanipulated in 
connection svith the remuneration of the high officers of the efnpire ".H 

:—Unlike Fuitcedaree it is a system of land tenure divested of 
joint responsibility- The individual cultivator was made directly responsible 
for the payment of the fixed assessment, and It is the most popular and 
extensive single system of land tenure in British India. 

Siirkif is a territorial nnit being siib-dividcd once again into Mshifh. 
Several Sarkam go to make a Sabah. 

Seyurghal comprises of favours in the form of land which tl>e 
emperor conferred upon the learned scholars, " the persons who ftave bid 
adieu to the world”, the needy crippled, and the prond btit degenersted noble 
families who cannot take to any profession on account of their presunned 
dignity,and such other manifestations of religious and large'-hearted acts. 

'—He is the governor of a; province or Sabah under Akbar 
with combined powers of the military commander as w-dl as the trustee of the 
public fisc. Later the functions of the Stpah-Salar wsxe segregated, and by the 
time of Aurangzib* w’e find the Si/Wiifar and the Divatt dividing his powers 
among themselves. He must be vigilant in his business, and cautious in 
action since he is the guardian of the people and should " keep in view the 
happiness of the peoplc,''$ 

Stiberh is an administrative division elTected by Akbar for purposes 
of revenue collection, and it roughly answ'ers to the Presidency of the 
present day- Originally* there were fifteen such in the time of Akbar but they 
rose to t^venty-one under Anrangzib. 

* Kobinsfln quotdd by CoWiU. Klphinafonc ; 
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^nbithtiar 13 tke officer h\ charge □! the Stiici/t. Me is th^ s<l|3lf^i1rtB 
tnilitary pnd police authority in the Subuhi tlie control of finance being 
relegated to the Biwati. 

Taiuqdaree is tEie systetn of land tenure Mliich ^^as su[>er-imposed 
over other forms by Mubaitiraadan rulers who liad recourse to farming 
revenues to big officers and powerful chiefs in the State, later developing 
Into hereditary'possessions (Ynte & Eurnell). C/n the famous Talukdars of 
Oudhn 

Taqavvi :—Loans ^^'hich ^^‘cre granted from the treasury to the poor 
peasants for the purpose of helping them in the purchase of the plant 
necessary for agriculture, and realized by instalments at the time^ of harvest 
were known as Taqavvt loans. 

Ttitiab :—A chain of sixty Gits m length “ composed of bamboos joined 
together by iron rings ”* which was standardized by Akbar for purposes 
of measurement. 

Te/jwAcfty .-—An itidustnons and skilful accountant on whom the Ainil 
chiefly depends for trustworthy information.! 

ZabU is tlie ideal form of land tenure which was ryot war where, 
after a careful Zabt or nieasureruent and consultation with previous accounts, 
the officers fix the amount due to the State. 

Zarib *—‘As indicated above, Zartb aud PicrAiifiis/i are synonymous. 
Zarih, though the necessary antecedent of the ideal Zabti sy'Stem of land 
tenure, later on turned out to facilitate extortion. 

Zeuiiftdar is an intermediary who collected the revenue from the 
cultivator and had a percentage of the collected dues due to the State as 
his remuneration. 

Zeftthidaree ;—The distinguishing feature of the Zemind^reE tenure is 
that when an estate belongs to several proprietors, it is managed in joint 
stock with no separate possfission of portions of land by the sharers.*'* 

CHAPTER U. 

Atbar's Land Revenue System. ^ 

Lakd Revenue System before Akbar. 

There is nothing of Mughal land revenue system before Akbar. The 
ideal form of the original Hindu system of land tenure ith a few foreign 
eletnents survived till his time. All that w'as done was that a few greedy 
sovereigns distorted the original ideal system by engrafting certain undesirable 
elements upon it. But the basic principles of Mann’s Code were never 
totally lost sight of, nor were they not in any faint degree even recognized. 

• ftjJ'?, |]. 2^,1. 
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Under the Sultanate of Delhi true it is that several changes were 
effected in the system of administration along with the parcelling of the empire 
under new denominations and consequently the revenue system too under- 
ivent a change. Eveji though the Govern me tit’s share of produce increased 
and new taxes were imposed upoiu the people, their lot was not so appalling 
Jilie the conditions tiiat prevailed at tEie break-up of the Mughal ettipire. Un¬ 
doubtedly the changes for the worse innovated by SnJtans like EW Shah 
Tughkk entailed several hardships upon the people. But instances like this 
are few. Even a highly centralized anlocracy conferred benefits, as the insti¬ 
tution of such a system of government meant the removing of the precarious- 
□ess of security and peace during the mediKval ages notorious for the scramb¬ 
ling for empires, and the people were content. The testimonies of the historian 
Phiriiz Shah (A.D, 1352—1394) and of Hicolo de Conti corroborate the 
statement. Firuz Shah expatiates upon the happy state of the ryots uith a 
certain degree of prosperity as can be seen in the general use of gold and 
silver for purposes of ornaments, and from the general goodness of the houses 
and furniture. Even though he is a panegyrical writer, he does not fail 
to mention "that every ryot had a good bedstead and a neat garden’’ which 
is itself ample testimony to the genera! comforts of the people. Nicolo de 
Conti* travelling about the year A.D. 1420 attests to the fact that'the 
state of India was flourishing with beautifuJ gardens and opulent cities, 
I bn Batuta’s impressions about the reign of such a cruel and scheming 
autocrat are nothing but generous* and it is a tribute paid to the satis¬ 
factory state of things then prevailing.’*' 

Babar and Humayun did not introduce any changes into the existing 
nature of things. They were the first conquerors in their dynasty and were 
mainly occupied with subduing the land and maintaining peace and order. 
Their time was pre-occupied with suppressing internecine quarrels and open 
rebellions* and consolidating the empire. So* when we come to the end of the 
teigo of Humayun, we find relief In the benevolent reign of Sher Shah. 

Sher Shah is the real inaugurator of Mughal land revenue policy, even 
though the statement looks technically inaccurate, Shcr KEian belonged to the 
Sur family and rose from the Governorship of Bengal to the Imperial throne 
of Delhi consequent on the victory gained by him over Humayun in 1542, and 
for nearly a decade and a half he ruled over the Indian empire from Delhi* 
when in 1555 Humayun once again regained hb lost throne. Even though Sher 
Shah proved to he the best administrator of the Mughal empire before .Akbar, 
he owed much to his predecessois. AJla-ud-Din was his model, and tils suc¬ 
cesses as an administrator of Importance are attributable to the latter. 


• See E3ptvinstt>Qe : IJiitary^ pp. 477—473 
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If is no exaggeration when Elphinstone asserts*^ that Sher Shah under¬ 
took measures ** as benevolent in Ebeitr intention^ as wise in their conduct"* 
The short period of his reign i& replete with the many improvements wrought 
by him hi the admiubtra-tion of the country. His critical judgment v/a? 
jdirected mainly at the ascertaining of the exact nature of affairs in the State 
and the adopting of rernedial measures to rectify abuses* He found the 
coinage had degenerated and reformed it by the issue of an abundance of silver 
money, excellent both in design and purity. Money is the medium of 
exchange among the people as well as the tneacis for the 1 ‘ealezatjon of State 
revenye* Bad coinage means the extortion of much money from the 
peasants when they come up to remit their dues to the State* by the 
ibeu prevalent process of taking additional bullion to make up the deficiency ip 
weight of the degenerated coins, as we shall sea later on, Gresham's Law 
is sure to operate here and the opulent few will benefit themselves at the 
ejtpense of the poor and the .helpless peasant by the suppressing of the good 
coinage from circulation and hoarding them up w'hich the 3 ^ alone are aipable 
of. Hence the reform of the coinage is a boon conferred by Sher Shah upon 
the people of mediaeval India, especially in their relationship with the State as 
regards the payment of their dues xvhere alone they felt the pressure of the 
draip of thcif wealth from payment through bad coinage. 

Sher Shah -did niany other things for the benefit of the people. The 
Aim states :f Sher Khan or Scltm Khan, who abolished the custom of 
dividing the crops* used this Guz for that purpose.” Th.e Gitz referred to was 
one of thirty-one finger's in length which consequently faJls short of the 
/iffftt Gii^ of Akbar. From the passage quoted above, it is evidently clear 
that Sher Shah aTiticipated Akbar in ways more than one. He made use of 
a dehtiite unit of JcneasuremenE ; he abolished crop division and adopted a 
fixed rate of assessment which is beneficial to the ryot inasmuch as he js in 
a position to know definitely about his dues to the State ; and made a survey 
or measurement of all cultivated land. Further, the Rupee of Akbar is traced 
to him*| Abut Faxl though at times critical in his estimate of Sher Shah's 
policy does not fail to acknowledge that he was the original of his 
illustrious master. Had Sher Shah been spared for a longer [leriod, he would 
have rivalled his successor in fame* and the star of Akbar would have faded 
before the serene sheen of his halo. But his ill-fated dynasty was given a 
rude shock by the reconquest of the empire by Humayun in 1555. 
Whatever the fortunes of the Sur dynasty, it will never fail to be remembered 
by posterity for liavjn^ produced Sher Shah* 

{To be contittiioif.) 

* Hisiery^ p. t p. ^ p. 


RAJADHIRAJA IL 

B\ S0MASI;NDA1U DESlIfAR, 


In tlie Anciual Report on South Iiiilifnt Epi^mphy for the year ending 31-3-24, 
the Government Epigraphist at Madras writes that Fropa a r^ord of 
Rajadhiraja. IT (j>]o^ 433 of 24} we understatid that the dAiig^ht^r flf 
Voippur Udayan was the mother of Raj a raja II and that a sister of Raja- 
raja II was given in marriage to Viliyfir Udayan.” The Identity of this 
grandfather and the brother-in-law of Raja raja II is not at present 
known. The above inscription v^hinli has been secured from Rallavaia}'am’ 
pettai is the most tin porta ot record in this yearns collect ion ^ s/wce U'^iven iti 
detail the circittnstaticen iwider which Rufjadhiraja come to the throije. 
Hitherto the position op Rajodhiroja H ut the geneoioffy o/ the later Chola.t 
teas hovEtt on sii^miaes but the preset}i record disposes of the theory that 
Rajiiiihif tijo II iPtrs the son of Rajanija //. The iciscription begins with 
the introduction etc. and it is dated in the eighth year of 

Rajakesar! Varman rrDirt'S Tirnbhnvana Chakravnrtikal Rajadhiraja !I {para. 
19, p, 103). 

For the better understanding of the historical sitnation I give below the 
inscription in full as read by me : 

Ouit^nnr^(^^ tJuAeti^eitSyf 

2* i-f^QtUQ^ik eJirp^t—tkiQutriti t^-sip ueuiS suif^QpRsrms^ 

3. ^sB-unu^tj S5ji Qs;^ (aSn;) > 

^tsfussSuLj ^tssr^Gi^tEsQ^tr^ ^siPluj^ Q^taQi-inEsr ^ 

4. STseSQ^/r&inSji^ S-ftJijaifiL. Q^QstfsS^irenTc^MQfpn^Ji 

^ eit^iraSsrtt^ 

CJLLi—rfea^ ;|| = 

5. KioaQjjrewTi— Qff^ej^ix>esiri^fOp^ ^iriLSis 

smUsjiAd ^esn—sje^r i^Lf^\fie&x'ij>LStntT 


ffscisj tssne^st/ 


ia)flfi3iia/i^LLtJL.v aji>Ua/d-ffl Sjr/la*6)T 

urr!f4u. 
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6. QtJ(t^^^ Qs/i\lSp ©JI_(5^Lipl 

jfituffiijii tsBrefflild— Qppe-Ss^ntftTtJii^ 

Sif^fUp 

7^ jx i-.ai /^joiriu (^sar ejfljfif 

dfupSXL-^ fiJ^^UD 

8- fift^jtj'jrw .giiS j^^fiiffl^Lif jjs!j^— ^©ti fiStlSij Qu/fpQaiesiri^u Qu/r^^p 
^i—P^p ^(^enAp [tj]® Lfff^w Lr^ssrJt-jr S-^sSiLi~w cr^sUiTii LJiBsSp^^ 
QairfS QLJif^^sraf^ 

^ 9r {^^app/tuSt^ia . 

E-i^ar 9-LLi-.pp\^iTff'^,_ _ .r... r.^i^Slf‘^. Qif/Tip 

10* <*at'fiatfdfij er^fiujr j® Oisr/rp 

QLiifi\t/^p&/<r ^Qp.ipQ^^aur n/rafiQ&i jifi3Q^sp_p!£i;^ si-ifitLi 

11. (^^i^eatULSUHffp^ QficSr^ti^JOp) ^ir/^mth fiff[^trFSfe!Br]Oj:ciJj3 

^rafsajQif Bi^i_ Q^ir^UfS^^p^QeO^ ^ ^u-nlesanh 

ussfi^^ s-tsai—njirff Q,?ir^Qpiaiff («jj'fr0)i3 

12. Qisj^ E_ia6j_tjQjj0dfl(rsff . 

^^affesET ffTa^eif ^efludJI^jP'..^. pnff/isfrw/iQp .®C5 

jy4.S[(?a^aijb LJssfl'^gQj] tSdsa stf&itrs ^0<f*ifipj^srp^(Seti ^n'^.T4i^j^fT£$ 

Qpsify sr 

13. ■ewjj^ Lfffibr^ttfgS ii_d_SDrA_tld^^* .■sff^ii QywrearjjLjtl©^ 

F. d 4. H d .'^ iTiJtJftf tj 

14* L/Lf-Mjifl uswiifii^ [;] ff^ppIfajsar u.jsesfi^ ftsnl^i^Qei) usul^ 

sft ffsflnffljirjfl'^fiwa'i^ ijS?(5^tj[4j©^^]. Qp^^p^^C.^ ^enr^© esmi 

Ostrppd ■si_aiJFfl’ffEju6!fflreflfflsnr §}SitQis LJir^p.tUt^^ (jenCtf jir Qpaiir 


I * OafraP^®4BrT^j&[i ’ srifSsT^ aiijS^ilC? jf9P';i(>iTrff. iSufr^uu^iTia 

©urT^j®) sPsupi Guir^p^ en^piw GPtippi e:^uji QaiOf^ji^ GP!riiis9^(^pgnp 
GAi^Ppi\£i gTCferj> G^L-l-\JULLjf.^SppI, 

" ^gi^ujigieiT-^ 

* €ff£r<Ja^yJ'iu ^^LitJ,_ij 

^(5^c«Du«ir^^i^CUilLfflisy Esa^^^u(jLr/r(_(Juil(_sffia;^ 

^ ariflffiTfflr (^s^^iuUKTidJjrjit^m t^irri^^ic E.63)[_aaLfOLl(Sli ei94lj;_^. 

* The EE^igraphist raada a5 Cutf^iT (CriTnJaon). But Edhiti PerumaC 3 ?«in 3 lo be a 
General, yidg Arapaliltam In^cripEtoti and Ep. Annual Report for ia9a'55'. 
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15. £Tc»g(v-5»t^iu srsT^\U[it 

G3LJJ3rt*UiJ.4J uSSstaHtQoi^Qiii^^ g)ajff ft-eSt—ftjJTJT .....Sijii QjjJtfii 

jjip. djaHirsiBrrSLffi_a/irjrsi^(fr. 

Q-rtjfffSr^ ^^Lruirwr ijoaff^BiSCJsJ' 

es>ittbut3dsaiii^sT Q^irwei!? ^tjuip. srwetfiTii 
^(^Slf^SiF UJff^uS^fSiU UJTRWJf JU^JT JJT G^fi^JT ^ JTW .f aflnV 

IS. Qsrdj^ yso^^jr^di uflesFtfffi7® 

fl&*iQ;SJre®!r'S ^itfS^^fr^^ui$.Qaj ^sifiT j_JBfftuafiSr JdQj;irwrjlf 

19. Lrjrsi^cit4u^>[r (f LD^fibiTj^Geyii^ 

L^05»ff®0 GaBRTlSffleire^io jjrrfiwjfjg^a/sucj ui^«cug)Gpi^ 
L^rfaPtl^iJ uf/«sri!^ajri& ^^tfSTt—ZTSirj^ 

20- Q^^sarjif Q^jaferafli.:, .s(r(SiLo 

G^^Ssa?" uCMTiSifl jffrf?4tJti Qsireisr® jst^&iih ; ^Lfuip.# 

j j -j_Siar itf Jrr^ 

21 ^ lS^^ja ^Ja^tld—SeiriiJGeu ^ir/fiuj^ Off^<SiQfi/ri^ui^ s-rrfiAjsQsfTs^® 
iSojtr^uui^Q ^onT 

22, cal' ujsai^etja^^ii ^Ofrae^ ajjriytf_#;ffirffff^tD eSq^jI 

LiujKTjj iSjar^ffLlOj Ojtrjiijafidi s^'lI® ^}a/ffjff asflajfl'OT' Gj(rGeiri^ir u^ii 

Quujir finSsri^ tuffs^® ertListeu^ ^a^sanjut uinLi^Qfiiluc-. ^ 

23 . fiw^ffwPpPiuiriu GflrjEu j^arcfl 

^iy^O.*irQ^d_ G^ir^toejVj—eJ^^GujiWifi^&iiJLJfflJ^iUJSlfr^rLJ 
ijaoyiBj_^0a*hL^itjfr'fflr Qw^^mQpssiL^iLi/fsk jyLflfi&uwuLiujTiar u^euajjjrnjHT S-ffiS^sS^jf 
ui^tufTib jy^LraStf^ii S^^T5>&j^j>r0eBt_tutrsBr ^GausOcqii 

mffLlti»3UL.rLli^ OiJsiirAalr 

25* ^(^(pweSiiu/rs ^pruu^rBif 

^!r\uir iSsjih ^GorsJ^n^ci ©Lrafflrtoja^igjto ^eOii ^0Ga;e4!fiu;rj 

Seuij) ^.gjfQin^ . . 

26. jywLiKf ^0ajij®i^ ^/rsjSlisa fftnusr <ifst)«i-’- ^Gereifiii^LDj lajjafl® 

QjF^fidr ^jrG^ai«0anj_DLjiffaff toj 

fflftjm *S0.SjffjDs^#0u> di3.aa^«0i2 ujijigyj 

SraB^QeuEjStLfih^ pJTaurff 


^ ere^^ aiJT^As^ 

pn^ ^ (l) Bfiffi ja 


2 




27+ ifijetrjTfffi.j_aff 

0iAh_mff^j0 Quffiffrjia^s^wi rfieifLD t^tacc 

Jjf Q'et/eS\i^ai 

2B, Jir= er(^/^£lj_ffif a.iBujsr/nu^ ||- ^m^Q^suf^sr 

!-_ isTij jrf'iUJr 0 " jJTcu^ il— ^^ssr^jif sSsstffuJS'irtifir ffsjtiiiff ^ sjrfiSF/^tfujtw 

^jif0«ni_ajJTey Mt- I - iLr/rfflr j— 

29 + ^jrauer.fl ffjfiefijf B-B-- 

4 'w^iifr(ije»L^(tf(r<w u- fijr ^^gjr^fsiBL^iLrfrOT' n— JSLjLJi^.€^u- Qnfcu 

^i^arfeu’ 11- . 

30+ 1^ Sciiar jJTiyfT I- JffiUff ll- I - 

fi.(^in.i^ir i^tssrmdt |js= 

Commenting on this paragraph, the Epigraphist Tvrites in para+ 20 ol: the 
same report as follows:—KubtturlLn Tiruchirrs^mbaia mudaySn Peruman 
Nambiyar {jiiifit Pallavarayar referred to in the above paragraph (para^ 15 of 
the rei>cirt) appears as the chief officer (nnudaK) of the tting Kajaraja II. The 
Koil kothii (the palace staff) was in his charge and he received all honours 
(varicalkelum) and preferments (ySffangalum) that a man in his position 
could eifpGct from the king. He thus seems to have enjoyed the full confi- 
deuce of the king (Rajaraja 11), When this minister was at the height 
of bis power, Eeriya I)evar (Rajaraja II) passed away leaving behind him 
Wb thildrert iged one and two years respectively* Since the limes were 
tifoiHblous ortes, the ministelf w^as obliged to leave the fort (Ayirattali [ladaij 
and to guard from danger the harem (Tiru an tap pu ram) and the children 
w'bbm he lodged in a place free from all danger. Seeing that there was no 
grown-up heir to the crown the minister raised to the throne Edtrilipemtmah 
the son of Neriytidai-perumal and the grandson of Udayar Y lkrama Chola 
Devi^* This Edirilipcramal was crowmtd under the royal nartte Rajadhiraja 
in his fourth year (nalam tirunakshatram) svith the unanimous consent of 
the Chief’s party (udan kuttam) and of the whole nidu* There seems to 
have be&n great opposition, both open and secret* to the coronation from 
many quarters* against which the minister carefully guarded the person 
and firmly established him on the throne after imprisoning all the suspected 
enemies. Unfortunately the inscription is much damaged in certain impor- 
tarH portions and leaves much for surmise* The minister had evidently to 
place a member of a different /trnii/y on tfie ihrim^y bectrttse tbe chUdt'eti a/ 
Rajarajall were infmUs. This is perhaps the reason why Knlottunga III, 
the son of RajtJraja If did not succeed his /{^flter itnitiediately* At the 
time of Rajaraja^s death (A,D. 1162) Kulottunga HI was one or two years 
old, and when he actually came to the throne in H78 A+D** he was 16 or 17 
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old ^vheii he could assume the rcitiis of government. 
raja U ndutff during tht^ mlnorU^ uf Kithttuii^a lU as a regent only 
or tils cro’ti'it passed on to Kiilotttmga HI on Rajnrctjo'^s deathj as a tnattsr 
of course, are poijits that have to he settled i'ji fttture researches. In any 
case, the staEemenU made in p. 4S of the annual report of 1509 that Rajadhi- 
raja II was the 3or^ of Rajaraja 11 anti the sartnises made b}' Mr. 

Sw amikkaniui Plilay in his Ephenieris, VoJ. 1, Part 11, page 70, that ‘ records 
began to run in the name of Rajadhiraja 11 even during the lifetime of his 
predecessor have now to be revised in the light of the present record/' (The 
italics are mine throughout.) 

These lengthy statements are reproduced for a clear under¬ 
standing of the situation. From the extracts quoted above, it will be seen 
that the Government Epigmphist is of opinion chat— 

P Kulottanga III is the son of Kajaraja IT and he was a minor of one 
or two years when Ins father died ; 

2. It is not clear whether Raj ad hi raj a II was dniittg the minority of 
Knlottnnga IH, really ruling as king or only as his regent; and 

3, There seems to innive been great opposition, both open and secret, to 
the coronation of Rajadhiraja 11 from many* quarters. 

Refore considering the points raised above^ let us first of alt see what 
the inscriptioi^ has to say for itself. It runs thus: ' In tlie 8tli year of 
Rajadhiraja (line 4), when bis kte majesty Rajaraja Devar (llj was lying 
ill in the palace and in order that the revenue due to the State may he 
collected and that justice rnay be con tinned, the chief lords (mudali) are 
requested to do the foliow'ing, including the duties already entrusted to 
them ({.6): they are to receive all the preferments (varicai) and honours 
(yeffangal) ; when his majesty breathed his last (his) children were one 
and tw 0 years old (h 7), they are to leave the fort of Ayi rat tali and to go 
to a certain place with the royal family including the servants for safety 
(IL 8 & 9). As there was no son fit for coronation when Hte Majesty 
paid his debt of nature X’ltMSeit 

(1. 10), finquiricE may be made about the 

correct lineage according to tradition 

s/fSiLiifi sS^iTS'^E^ Gt^tisjp) Without considering that line 

which is living at Gaiigaikondacholapuram sf^jf 

iJstrSaj'jSetr.ojfiswjj (1. 11), king Vikrama Chola 

died and as w-as spoken to in the presence of Ediriliperumab son of Neri- 
yadfli-perumal (I. 11), let the chosen pei-son be coronated on the day already 
agreed to (1, 12) and let him be named Rnjadhiraja aftor his coiouation on 
the fourth year (after the demise of the kie Majesty) 0. 13). You are 
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requested to sae that the countcy follows the kmg and there is no revolution 
or rebellion (11. 13 and 14) ; as the Ceylonese have entered Pandinad to assist 
the rebel against the legal king and have driven Kulasekara Dev a (L 14)j and 
as he came and requested us (Rajaraja 11 ) to assist him in regaining his 
kingdom (I. 15), let all assistance be given and Lankapud D and an ay aka be 
impaled at the gates of Madura with all his associates (I. 17)* So ordered 
the king (Rajaraja II) (J* 17) and Lankapnri Dandanayaka was captured and 
impaled at the gates of Madura; Kulasekara Deva was reinstated in the 
Fandiya kingdom (IL 18—31); as be (Rajaraja H) died through continued 
illness, the village of Kulattur in Korukkai nadu, a sub-division of Vritharaya 
Bayankara vakuiidu, containing forty velis, is divided among the relations of 
his as distributed by Ammayappa Pallavarayan Vedavanamudayan 

Falayanurudayan of Menmalai Palayanur situate in Jayankonda Sola Mnn- 
dalam. This royal order is carried out by Cedirajan and witnessed by Han- 
dyaraniaratid others and written by the royal secretary Minavan Muvenda- 
velan, 

Rajaraja II seems to have passed away from this world on the first of 
Kartigai or thereabouts in the year 1172 A,D. as is inferred from an inscrip¬ 
tion at Conjeevaram (No. 820, Vol. IV, leaving children of one and 

two years old. But this inscription is clear in stating that Rajaraja 11 had 
no sons fit for succession and coronation. If we should only 
consider whether the children mentioned above were mates or females, we 
would be driven to the necessity of concluding that they were not males. 
Granting that the passage tSajsr may mean 

that there was no person of proper age, we will, for the sake of argument, 
hold that the children were male minors and discuss the same at the proper 
place. 

in Issue* 

We will take the third issue, viz. “ There seems to have been great 
opposition, both open and secret, to the coronation of Rajadhiraja H from 
many quarters”, first. This statement seems to have been based on line 
13 where it is stated that J &0 

... ^iJaJTiJLrn Canw.fi ujDriJJcrrrffl? ^jfiLfajeurJjsiTffliJr^ 

Aaii UjrESfT^iJfrSGgs^jta^ lUfT^si® O^i^ifiiTeir 

(2) [TrrS^iiirss (g^) 

t#^ar[f-£^ iL'rreiifr^ u^sjssi^^. 

#The S.f.I. supplies the omission as 8 . But it should be 4. Then only Raja- 
raja's 19 would be Rajadliiraja's 4 and the year of Rajadhirnja's death would he 
la Thai or thtreabouts* 
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usw#J QjiLiQj©^(T0tj£^u:^ifi u^nwaiifl'. 

This order simply mtiFitioiis th,T.t the miiii&tec-geaeral b requested to see 
that the royal idatives (udan kutUm) nnd the couiUry follow the order of 
the king. It is but just and imtucal at the time under consideration tliat 
any rival claimant to tlie throne may raise up the staodard of rebel]ion in the 
State. To guard against such contingency His Majesty the ki[^g“the reign¬ 
ing monarch Rajaraja 11 ordered his mlnEster-genci'ELl to see that the 
country enjoys peace. Up till now no inscriptional evidence has been 
adduced that there was any kind of disturbance in the kingdom. On the 
other hand vie have it on record tiiata large arniy raified not only In 
CdJanad but also in Tondanad for service lu coiiqueiing Madura. If tljcre 
had been intcrnnl disturbances of tne slightest nature even, tlicre would be 
no possibility then for the foreign Etggrcssion of the Cdba. Hence it may 
safely be concluded that the stateinentquoted iu the beginning of the para¬ 
graph is not sustainable. 

I Issue, 

Now, as regards the first issue that Kulottnnga HI is the son of Kajaraja 
II and he was a minor of one or two years when Ids father breathed Jiis last, 
we have to consider it iu detalL We have already said that KEijarEija had no 
male issues, and tfie children were of one aud Uvo years. If they were male 
children, then there was no necessity for the sentence that the king jHisstd 
away without any issue fit for coronation (1. 10 aiipni). It would have 
been clearly indicated in this detailed inscription if it was otberwise. 

SiicoiiiJly, there would liavy been no necessity for the king to order to 
find out a fit person for the throne, to look to previous arrangements nor to 
talk to Ediriliperumal (vLie lines 11 and 13). Not only did he asE^ his 
minister to find ont a fit person to the throne but also to try the selected 
person for four ye^us and then to anoint and procEjdm him to the world 
as king Rajadhimja, 1 think I would be justified in drawing this inference 
from the passage OjsSiQffsir^ 0^ 

Had it not been for finding out whether the nojiriitiee 
is suitable or not the coronation need not watt for full four years. In corro¬ 
boration of the statement that he was only anointed after four years, wt find 
records of Kajaraja nmning till his nlooteenth yeEir* which are found at 
Tirumalavadi and otEicr phices^ 

Thirdly f Supposing that Kulottuuga was the sou of Raja raja If, then ho 
could not have attended the Pandya succession wars. These wars ended 
before the end of Rajadhiraja^s reign or esacLly before the eighth year of his 
reign according to this inscription. In one of bis iusuription.i he says that 
he himself led the army, conquered the enemies and granted the kingdom to 
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its legitimate and right owner.^ If he was Rajai'aja^s st>n he should be 
under ten years of age and lie could not have follo^ved the army to the 
battletield at such a tender age, hTor would there be any necessity for the 
king to inform his rninistcr-geuerai to take away his family to a safe place in 
the kingdom fh 10) from Ayirattaji fortress {I. 8)» 

Fourthly, if Raj a raja had: really a son 3 why should he order to distribute 
lands to his near relatives such as mother and sister. There is no w^arrant 
to hold that the mother and sister referred to therein are those of Kajadhi- 
raja- In that case it would have been qualified! with as is found in the 
beginning of the distiibution* When it refers to the relatives of Rajadhiraja 
it suddenly stops tfiere. This distribution clearly leads ns to the conclusion 
that Kulottiinga III was not his son. 

there is precedent for holding that a near relation 3 soy his next 
brother, would come to. the throne during the minority of a rightful heir; 
cf. the line of Kaudaraditya-ArinjEiya and Rajendra and his brothers. 
Even there Uttamaohob, the heir-apparent to the crown, was declared as 
such during the reign of his cousin Paraiitaka IL We have not come across 
any such inscription till now and those that have been found out now go to 
confirm the idea already formed tiiat he was not the son of Rajaraja II+ 

From the impartial discussion of the above facts wc are justified in 
holding that KaloEtuuga III is not the son of Rajaraja II. 

II Issue. 

As regards the second issue whether Hajadhiraja was ruling as king or 
viceroy, we may confidently assert that he was ruling not as a viceroy but as 
a king anointed according to the custom of the Cholas. He has made many 
grants in hts own name and seems to have assumed the title of Parakesari 
till his coronation and then the title of Rajakesart which was his right one. 
We have been told that the crown prince or the next heir to the throne is in 
the habit of styling with the same epithet of Rajakcsari or Parakesart, the 
title of the ruling monarch. Rajadhiraja is no exception to this rnk. The 

^ quiipajn'arijf Ourriiri^n'^ 

Qffio&i. 

(2) i^puarreoib LjaSisfris-jj (Juirjau^aBtois^ sfij 

uns&rifl-taa^ ussuCiVyiaiiiLiL^p ^is'afl[F4ju6ini_ j:_fiieuaii_fiOut_ Ht3?urri^[(iriu^^ 

( 3 ) tDei.'rsa^ 0\unsS- c 5 !ri£? 4 iT[] 9 LffjjtS^^ijLfai(W 

^^^^si»i_iu(r©dsriT®Lfl eS^DpP^iR^i^afJjj uc^LCurirajr ^(f^Ljaiiur 

—IngciiptioAB at Tiryppansudal. 
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Jii^crxption is iiJso clear in this respect and tliere Is no necessity to doubt the 
veracity of the stcLtement that he rnled in his o^vii Jiainer 

Kajadhiraja. 

Having disposed of tlie three issues raised above in this nimmer and 
having come to the conclusion that Kulottunga III is not the son of Raja raja 
n, ueare under an obligation to hud out his ancestry and the relations 
between KajarajEi II, Rajadhiraja II and Kiilottunga IIL In this inscription 
we read that I^^jndliirajEi was selected by the miiiister-general in the presence 
of Edh iliperumal, It may be aigued wlicther we cannot read line 11 as the 
grest-‘gra 11 dson of Vikrama C-hola lleva. The ^vord as written is 
It may be read as ' breathed his last " or grEkndson, But the following line 
(1. 12) does not allow us to hold that Edlriil was a. great-grandson of 
Vikrama Chqla Deva> Edtrili is said to be ei minister in Arapakkam and 
other inscriptions. This inscription also says that it was determined in the 
presellce of Edirili. If it v\'a3 otherwise, thtit fact would hav'e been clearly 
stated. We have to \nhr from the contest that he ^vas named Vikrama after 
his grandfather in his infancy and Rajaraja is the title assumed by him after 
his coronation. This is by the way. 

It has already been shown that Kuloltunga III cannot be a youth as 
was written in the Epigraphist^s report for 192d-24, but he should have been 
a sturdy warrior that liad passed the youthtiood. Iii a poem culled Saitfiara 
Cholmi Uia, part of which has been published by the Madura Tami] Sangam 
two decades ago, we find the author tracing the genealogy of the hem of the 
poem called Sankara ChOia. A free ti'anslation of the lines would run thus : 
Sankara was like the tapasya of his father Sang^atitan and a real support to 
his brothers, Nailantaii^ the Chola king ^vho w^as more than a match to 
Vallabha and others of the solar race, and to his ncMt brother Kumara Mahi- 
dara who ruled the conn try between the Venkata hill and the sea, put to 
shame Lanka pit ri and other veterans and ivon many a battle* If Knmara 
Mahldara was the conquercr of Lankapuri Dandanayaka as mentioned in 
this poem, Kulottunga III of the inscriptions should naturally be this 
Kumara Mahidara* In the Ula quoted above, Nallaman and Kiimara are 
stated to be the successors of Rujaraja II. In another work called 
Kiflottihi^an Kovait he is called by the various names of Komlra Mahtdaia, 
Kunrifi.ra Kulottunga^ Sangamaraya Kiilottunga, etc., uiiSc stanzas 38, 40, 41, 
42, 53 and S9. It has been clearly estabiislicd that this Koval was sung in 
praise of Kulottunga HI, vids ii^en Taftijl, Vol. III. Hence it is clear that 
Nallaman alias Kajadhiraja II and Knbttunga HI are brothers and sons of 
Sangnma, a descendant of the Chola line. Having proi'ed that they are 
brothers and sons of the same father by literary evidence and having come 

9 
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to the condustoti that Knlottun^a TH cannot be the son ot Rajaraja II 
according to the fnscriptions and Pandya snccessJonal wars* we may safely 
conclude that Rajaraja had no son fit for coronation as described, in this 
lose riptioHn 

We have also shown above that Rajadhtcaja was not a near relation of 
Rajaraja and he w^as really a ruler of Chola dominions for about sixteen 
years and w'as succeeded by his brother Kumrira Mahidara under the title of 
Kulottunga HI. 

Conclusion, 

We learn four things from this inscription* Firstly, that Rajaraja died a 
natural death after a protracted illness irvithout proper heir to the crown* 
Secondly, he ordered his minis ter-general to look after the kingdom and 
also to select a person according to cuBtoin from the correct line. Thirdly, 
the wars of the Pai^dya succession and the part played by the Cholas* 
Fourthlyf some grant of lands to certain relations near and distant I may 
state here that epigraphs in general and this inscription tn particular throw 
a lucid light on the early history of South India and clear some knotty 
points. I conclude this long article with a fervent appeal not only to the 
public but to the Government also that more time and energy may be spent 
in bcingirtg out the history of South India from the hidden inscriptions* 


STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS, No. XXIL—ON A SECOND 
iETIOLOGlCAL MYTH ABOUT THE INDIAN 
BLACK“HEADED ORIOLE. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., li.L, 


I HAVE already shev^'n that there is cnrrenti, in the district of Faridpur in 
Eastern Bengal, an setiologtcal myth about the Indian Black headed Oriole. 
The principal incidents of this myth are to the effect that a mother-in-law 
had several daughters-indaw, but that she hated the 3'oungest daughter-indaw 
with the greatest of rancour and persecuted her in many ways. At last, being 
unable to endure her mother-i]i-Jaw’’s cruel ill-treatment any longer, she 
besmeared the whole of her own body with the paste of the yellow turmeric, 
and placed upon her ovin head an earthen, pot {handi) blackened w’ith soot 
and went away from the house, crying out: " Kuium sy Kuiiun ay ", 

(that is to say), “ O guests and relatives J you are fnow) welcome [fi/., you 
may now' come), though yon have been the cause of my death.'* She w'as 
subsequently metamorphosed into the yellow-plumaged and black-headed bird 
w'hich now bears the appellation of the Indian Black-Headed Oriole or Bene 
Boii^ Of Haiih Pafihl, 

For the purpose of accounting for the origin of the bright yellow^ plnrnage 
and of the black head and throat of the Indian Black-headed Oriole, the 
primitive myth-makec of the district of Faridpur in Eastern Bengal has 
described the persecuted youngest daughter-in-law as having besmeared her¬ 
self with a paste of the yellow-coloured turmeric and having placed a soot- 
begrimed earthen pot upon her own hcad,+ 

But there is a second variant of the preceding etiological myth which, 
I am inclined to think, must ho prevalent in sonuc other parts of Eastern 
Bengal, although the gentleman who has collected it has not mentioned the 
name of the district in which it is current. It is to the following effect 

Once upon a time, there lived a very wealthy householder. He had a 
very beautiful daughter w-ho was married to a young and learned hrld^room 
of good and respectable family connections. 

One year after the daughter had been married, the son-in-law' pnld his 
first visit to his father-in-law's house and was there entertained in a sump¬ 
tuous stylc- 

In order that he may be treated to delicious and tasty viands, Ins mother- 
in-law herself went to the kitchen to cook and set about to prepare the dal 

* y^df my ^rlicle entiUedi in y—On sti itbaut 

iht Itidinn Blftfk'htadtd Ofioif ” m the Quariiriy *'f the Affihit Biviety (I Jinj^alere) , 

Vol, XV, pp. HS-15^ 




Of pulsG'Soup, She> three HmeSt put into the pnlse'soup the paste ol the 
ydbw-coloured turmeric. But, in spite of her repeated efforts^ the soup did 
not assume the right yellow colour whtcli is the proper tinge of pulse^soups. 
At last, in order to give vent to her feelings of desperation, she put all the 
available turmeric-paste into the dill or piilse-soup. But, still* i* did not 
assume the right yellow tinge. Thereupon, she became almost mad and 
broke the ear then-pot containing the pulse-soup upon her own head* and* 
assuming the form of the Indian Black-headed Oriole, flew away. This 
bird^s body is covered with yd low plumage ; but its head, wings and tail are 
coloured black. The plumage of its body is yellow on account of the yellow 
colour of the turmeric-paste which in the pulse-soup ; its head, w’ings and 
tall are black* because they are begrimed with the soot which was on the 
earthen pot containing the pulse-soup. It is for this reason that this bird is 
also called the Yellow-Bird 

On com|iaring the foregoing myth w ith that from Farldpur* T find that 
the my til maker, w’ho has in veil ted tile last-men tloiied folk-tale, has described 
the mother-imlaw, who was unable Co impart the right yellow hue to the 
pulse-soup, as having ijeen maddened by her feelings of despondency at her 
own unsuccess, and as having subsequently changed into the Indian Black¬ 
headed Oriole. The gods rniist have felt commiseration for her pitiable 
condition and, therefore* metamorphosed her into the aforementioned bird. 

But the fabricator of the folk-tale from the district of Faridpur has set 
forth quite a different motive which led to the metamorphosis of the heroine 
of the story into the Indian Black-headed Oriole. Being unable to endure 
her mother-in-la^v’s cruel ill-treatment, she besmeared her own body with 
the yellow‘coloured paste of turmeric and placed a soot-blackened earthen pot 
upon her own head and left the house* crying out Kafum aya ", “ Kuium 
dya ”, The benign gods took pity upon her and* therefore* changed her 
into the Indian Black-headed Oriole. 

We have already seen that the heroine^s grief at the death of a relative 
(as in the case of the myth from Sylhet), her grief and feeling of repSntance 
at having killed a kinswoman by mistake (as In the case of the myth^ about 
the Spotted Dove), her inability to endure the cruel ill-treatment by a mother- 
in-law, have excited the sy-mpathy of the merciful gods w^ho have always 
metamorphosed the suffering heroines into some kinds of birds. But, in the 
myth which forms the subject-matter of this paper, we come across the 
curious incident that the heroine^s despondency aroused the pity of the 
bsnign gods who changed her iaito the hidian Black-headed Oriole. 


* Vid^ tht Bed£[ali book entitled i AjguM JanmakaiJiS. (or " Tbe Wonderful Eifth-Storio '") 
IBy UmBsh ClasLiidrA Pikblisbccl by Llie Si^Fr PublisliLn^; Houiie. 




STUDIES IN BiRD-MyTHS, No, XXllL—ON A 
BIRD-MYTH FROM THE DISTRICT OF 
TIPPERA IN EASTERN BENGAL, 

Bv Pkof. Chandra Mitra, M.A., ICL, 


A KIND of crane-] eke bird is found in the district of Tippera in Eastern 
Bengal and is known there under the vernacular name of Naoya, Fnt its 
scientific name ip unknown to me. Regarding this bird, the under mention ed 
pathetic myth Is narrated by the people of that district 

Once upon a time, a cultivator had two daughters. One day, the two 
sisters, went to thdr -field on the hiII-side to gather regetabies and wiJd 
fruit. After they had firiiphed gathering the vegetables, they started to return 
liome, and on their way came across a tree which stood on the bank of a 
hill-stream. They decided to make a swing on it and swing in it After 
the eider sister had finished swinging, the younger one got on to the swing 
and was swung to and fro by her older sister rather violently. At this the 
former got frightened and told her sister not to swing her so violently. But 
the elder sister, instead of paying any heed to her expostulations gave the 
swing such a violent push that the younger sister toppled down from the 
swing and fdl into the water of the streamlet below. A huge 

^vas lying there and, seeing her. Instantly swallowed her up so 
thjit the girPs head remained near the fish’s throat. 

Leaving her to her fate^ the elder sister went home and gave her parents 
an unsatisfactory eicplanation about her sister’s disappearance. The sorrow- 
stricken parents and relatives searched far and wide for the missing girj all 
the night longj but they could not find any trace of her that night. Mext 
mornings when the mother was washing her clothes on a plank which was 
fixed to the bank of the streamlet she heard somebody crying with a feeble 
voice from beneath that plank/ At last she found that the cries ivere pro¬ 
ceeding from a human being which ivas inside the betly of a huge Bfttff-fish 
lying there. Sending for a scythe and cutting open tiie fish’s belly ivitli it,- 
she extricated her younger daughter therefrom, took her home and restored 
her to her former self by careful nursing. 

After the girl had regained her former spirits she related to her parents 
the circumstances under w’hich her elder sister bad shoved her from the 
swing by violent pushing and she had fallen into the water of the streamlet 
and been swallowed up by the huge fio^^fish. Hearing this account of their 
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elder daughter’s uickednesSt the angry }>arents made np their minds to 
punish her the next day. 

Accordingly they constructed a pig^sty and, by a trickery, made their 
eldet daughter enter it. When she had done so, they fastened the door of 
the sty and told her that she most rernain imprisoned there by way of punish¬ 
ment. 

After she had remained in her prison for a few days, she, one day, saw 
a floek of the orane-like Maoya birds flying over the place of her imprison¬ 
ment. Cntting open the fastenings of the sty ^vith a knife which she had 
procured by trickery from her younger sister, she came ont from her prison and 
begged the birds for some feathers from their wings. They complied with 
her request. She sewed these feathers into two wings which she fastened to 
her two arms and by means of flapping them she flew on to the top of a 
lofty hut- 

When the news of the girPs Hying on to the top of the hut got noised 
abroad, her parents and neighbours came to her and entreated her with tears 
in their eyes, not to leave tliem. But the girl did not pay any heed to their 
weepings and entreaties and said that she bad already made up her mind to 
leave them and go away with the birds, because her parents bad 

punished her very cruelly* At last being much moved by her repentant 
pareots’ entreaties she said that she would appear to them once every year 
on the occasion of the Matnita Festival* This festival is held in the district 
of Tippera after the Durga-puja and corresponds with the Navamta Festival 
of Lower Bengal, when the newly harvested paddy is cooked and dedicated 
to the gods. 

[The gentleman who has collected and published this myth has not 
stated whether or not the flocks of N^ya birds are actually seen in the 
Tippera villages on the day of the Festival. Any gentleman of 

Tippera who may l ead this paper will greatly oblige the WTiter hereof by 
making enquiries about this popular tradition and communicating the results 
thereof to the Mythic Society of Bangalore,*] 

If sve analyse the foregoing myth, the leading incidents thereof are found 
to be the following 

1- An elder sister maltreats her younger sister ; 

2, Hearing of this the parents severely punish their elder daughter ; 

3* Being disgusted with this severe punishment the elder girl afftires 
wings to her arms and flies away with other birds. 

* For ihiia bird-itiyth from Tippcrsi. 1 am indebted Eo 4n arlicle (in Ben^li} entitled “ Nnaya 
Pakhf ” (op Thfr A'dttf.j Bird which hAC Appeared in the Bengali Monthly Magazine Si-tu 
S£tAt ” fQi'M32 Ji.S. (^fa^e^l-April, pp. 
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The question fs there current among the neighbourfnf^ hfll^tribes 

of Assam any bird-myth in ^v]^ich tlic foregoiJtg sEory-eJcciients occur. 

Weave surprised to hnd that^ amO'ng: ihe Garos of Assam, there is 
current a bird-myth in which the afore mentioned second and tliird story' 
elements ocenr. The Garos are a bratieh of the Tibeto-Borman family and 
numlffiV a little more than one hundred thousand souls. They live tii the dense 
jrre^ukr mass of hiUs of low elevation which arc situated to the west of the 
Khasi Hills. 

On examining^ the folklore of this wild tribe, we find that there is cuirent 
among them the folk dale of “ TIte Sfoiy of f lie Daves It k to the follow¬ 
ing effect 

A rich nian had four daughters of \\hom the eldest two were named 
Awll and SangwiL The^' were very much disliked hy their grandtnother 
who oftei^ inade false accusations against them to tlieir j.)arents. In 
consequence of these lying comii>lainLs, iheiv mother used to beat tlicm 
mercilessly* 

Having, one day^ heard ei fEilse EtccusEUiou against tliu'm from their 
grandmotherj their motlier confined Au'il aitd SanguH tn a room and kept 
them starving for a long time. Getting disgusted with this cruel treatment 
at the hands of their mother, the two sisters nietELunerpho^ed themselves into 
dove$. At first, they flew to their nnother who was working hi the field and 
in cooing noteSj Informed her of the wrongs that had been done to them on 
the lying complaints of their grandmother. The same thing thej- repeated 
to their father who had gone to the market. 

Having heard the doves’ note of complaint, the parents hastened home 
and were grieved to find that their two eldest danglitcrs had disappeared* 
Returning to the birds^ the sorrow-stricken parents told them to re-assutne 
their human forms. Bgt they refused to do this.* 

On comparing the two myths, find that tlic second inetdent of the 
Tippera bird-myth corresponds with the punishment of the two girls, Awil 
and SangwiI, in the Garo story \ and the third dement of the Tippora story 
corresponds to the two girls metamorphosing themselves into a pair of doves, 
as is rekted in the GEiro bird-myth. Are we therefore justified in conclnduig 
that the people of Tippera borrowed the myth from t!ie Gams or vice versa ? 
I am inclined to think that there has been no mutual borrowing. On tiie 
contrary, there are so many differences between the two folk dales tliEit W'u are 
justified In concluding that the two bird-myths have been evolved indepen¬ 
dently of each other* 


* Tkc Car^- By Sfijfor Flrnyfiir, London: David Nutt, 190?, pp. 119—12^. 
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We have already seen in the Tippera bird-myth the younger girl was 
swallowed up by a huge Soai-lish and that she was rescued therefrom by 

ctiEtiue op&n the fish's bdly. 

The incident of "living in imimals' bellies" fretnieiitly occurs. For 
Instance in one tale, the hero lives four days and four nights in an a ligalor s 
belly. In a second story, the heroine stays twelve yetirs in a monster fish s 
belly while crow, jackal and snake go down into it to see what is there. In 
a third tale the hero lives successivclj', for a year, in a dog’s, a cow s and a 
horse’s belly and is vomited up at will. [Vuie Miss Stokes /ndmn Fmry 
TahSf pp- 124. Also Miss Frere^s Oht Daccan Days, p- loo.J 



NOTES. 


Evolution and War. 

bv'Dk. John w. Gkanam, 

Dr. John W. Graham of London gave a lecture on ihe above subject on 
January^ 20th, to the Mythic Society. 

He said tliat tlie Darvi'iniaii theory of evolution by natural selection, the 
struggle for e?cisteiice and the survival of the fiLiesl, l>aseJ upon chance variations, 
was often wrongly used to give a false sanction from tlie side of nature to vvar. 
He would try to show that in this deduction there were several fallacies. 

1, The Lamarckian theory cf evolution, which preceded the DarwinTan. made 
tire cliief evolutionary factor to be effort and habit and unconscious memory^ de* 
pending upon the inheritance of acquired characters, tiius immensely accelerating 
the pace of progress compared with that dependent upon variations which would 
only occasionally occur in profitable directions, ft also gave a very desirable 
continuity to the process of nature. Wa find, under this theory, that eleauenlary 
mental and psychical qualities, who-sc predon>]nance we recognized when we reached 
the human period, were dimly foretold among animals, as Prof. Bose has lately 
found in plants an elementary nervous system. Itdocsnot fit in with our scientific 
instincts to believe that selfishness operating by death dominatod progress till man 
appeared, and that then sympathy took its place. .Also the lecturer read 
extracts from Darwin, iipencer, Kessler, J. Arthur Thomson, Dr. Chalmers Mitchell 
and Havelock Ellis, to show that natural selection itself included large use of 
unselfishuess and sacrifice. 

Instances of the reasonableness of tire inherilauce of acquired characters 
were given from the thickness of the skin on the sole of bare feet, the elephant’s 
trunks the blind fish in eaves in Kentucky, the small concealed remnants of the 
legs of the whale, wingless beetles at Madeira, the wonderful mimicry of sticks, 
and dead leaves by insects, and other facts, sometimes difiicuk to interpret, 
F.xperimenls on maiming animals, most unpleasant and undesirable, had resulted 
in some evidence for inherit an ce, but they were not decisive. 

Not being a biologist he could not give an authoritative opinlou, but it 
appeared that about half the professors of biology were on each side, and many 
were very cautious about giving an opinion at all. The Lamarckian theory had 
been supported by Dr, Erasmus Darwin, Charles Darwin^s grandfatlier, and in the 
latter*s lifetime, by Samuel Butler, lu his Life and Habit and other books. 
Rut he had little contemporary vogue. He had come into the public eye again 
lately, largely through the advocacy of Mr. Bernard Shaw. In the Preface to 
Biuk to Mithiisalsk and in other Prefaces, a very cogent defence of the Lamarckian 
theory was accessible. 

It w^as at present a large issue in Biology, comparable to EreeAVill and 
Determinism in philosophy, to Mechanism and Vi tali sm in physiology, and to 
Protection and Free Trade in economics. 

10 
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2. In any case natural seiectEflii retired into the background when man 
becatne man. We may lake that date to be when man first stood erect and liad 
his hands free from use in waJking. The ntany things he did with Jiis hands 
caused a great increase of thought:, ai^d so of brain development. This was our 
chief difference from the npes in physical qualities. The human brain was four 
limes the size of the largest ape brain. This growth looked long in each chlld^ and 
caused the beginning of a human family, father, mother and children living to¬ 
gether for years, and the children remaining Jic]pless» undergoing education, which 
now covered about one-third of life. This g,avc a nursery for the affections. The 
human mother first stood up against the brute law of survival. 

Since then Sympatliy has been the cliitf evolutionary factor. It has led 
to co-operation, and manifold helpfulness. A sympathetic coherent society 
survives. £very charity we practise, the care of orphans, the aged, the sick, 
is flying in the face of the survival of the fittest, under which process all such 
should die as failures, .411 law and order^ the suppression of stealing and nnirder, 
is a deiiiat of unfettered competition. 

■ - Nor if we waul an increase of physical strength do we wait till in the course 
of ages our physique slightly improves. We make macliinery, and multiply our 
ponyer by coal and oil and electricity. There is not much left in huipa.n society 
of slteer death through disqualifying variation. ' 

3. Helpful competition has, in any case, nothing to do with war. War kills,— 
indeed kills the best,-^ wastes, maims, blinds, maddens men. The ages are long 
gone by when even any profit can be made by war. We cannot enslave our 
prisoners, nor kill a whole people. War and the preparations for it are 
impoverishing every state in Europe. The weak, the medically unfit, remain at 
home to be fathers of the next generation. War is terribly dysgenic. The stature 
of the French army has been lowered three times since Hapoleon I killed in war 
alt tall Frenchmen, 

India is full of the wrecks of ruined empires. The Moghul empire grew rotten 
in Aurangzeb's time, and the people starved. Golconda. Patna, Conjeevaratn. 
are ruins of warlike capitals. The valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris are a desert 
after a series of conquering empires J”-Accad, Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, 
Greek. Rom an. Turk, They were the richest part of the ancient world. 

On the contrary Jews, Armenians, Scotsmen and others are the most flou¬ 
rishing people in the world, through practising the qualities which lead to survival:— 
industry, saving, intellectual ability, good health, and considerable families. The 
acts of peace lead to survival. 

4. War has always produced despotism, of which many illustrations were 
given, and tends to ferocity in manners and the absence of the gentler emotions- 
Freedom and peaceful intercourse were factors in evolution. 

Unless we could slop war no miracle woqld intervene tq save Londou apd 
Madras from the fate of Nineveh and Babylon, 
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The Divine in Man. 

A NOTH fill hnCTUkE BV" I>K. JfmiN W. GRAllAMj AT TflE ^fVTH IC SOCIEIT. 

MANKIND has a.lways made Us gods out of w!ial was most wonderful or awe* 
imsipirin^ in human nature aud in the world witliout. It has generally failed to 
unify tiiern and rise to a lifgh conception of one God. And the god who represented 
a single passion was iinmorah 

1 also am trying to build out of the highest eicpfiriences of luiman nature a 
God based on common CKperience. I shall ask yon to admit three facts real to us 

all. 

Tlie first is tlie futility of the self-centred life. Wealthy and powerful people 
have at times tried to sail along the tips of tlie waves of human experience,making 
their life an endless succession of pleasures, leaving the toil and trouble tootEiers^ 
And it lias always been a failure^ ending In weariness and boredom at the best, 
in crime and insanity at the worst. 

But the men and women we know, who are the greatest up to their faculties, 
are people wlm are always occupied, whose correspondence is large, who are tired 
Every night, who have undertaken voluntary responsibilities and not spared them¬ 
selves. While a man who shirks responsibility takes no risks, guides himself by 
guarding his own leisure, liis Own safety, profit, or reputation, becomes a smaller 
and smaller personality, till you cun bear his soul rattling inside him, like a kernel 
in a nutshell. 

Human personality then seems not to be like a lank which has less m it lb& 
more you take out, but like something which takes more in from a supply 
apparently without limit, the more you taks out of it—like a Railway Station or a 
nerve centre in t]ie spinal cord. We appear then to bo distril^uting stations of 
nerve power and spiritual energy from, a great spirit around us. in whom we live and 
move and have our being. 

Besides greatness, consecration produces happiness, charm and increased 
daring. It is plainly in accordance witli human nature. 

Wc iiave therefore scientific ground for believing that we are parts or organs 
of an enveloping Spirit in wiiosc service our nature is best satisfied, 

. My second fact is the predominance of Love in human joys and sorrows. It 
is our stro.ngeat passipn and-the green and gold of life. It is round us from hirth+ in 
marriage, children and grandchildren. Our happiness may be measured best by 
the extent and the intensity with which wc love and are loved. This must mean 
that the great Spirit is havs or has Love as his method. Love is what makes two 
people one, it unites. It Is the law of gravitation of the woHd of souls* Some 
may say that God is Love. 

My third fact is the reality and validity of Prayer, universally attested by 
the provision of prayer books for people wlio could not make llieir owe. So llie 
spiritual has a mechanism of transport and communication more wonderful than 
the vibrations in the ether. 
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That is the end of my constructive thought. The PersonaUty of God is not 
taken away, if we Unnk of personaJity as a spiritual radiation of influenteh 1 he 
commonest extension of personality is in having children and establishing the 
intimate relation of father and mother to children. We use that relation 
when we call God our Father, 

From this scheme of the participation of every huntan being in the Divine 
Nature, comes the ur^gent need to dominate the animal nature within us, to fight 
against sin, and for the purity that enables us to gee God, Thus and thus only 
can we become perfect agents of His purposes. 

Then, in public morality, lliis unity in one another and in God forbids war, 
forbids race hatred, forbids the inequality and contempt in caste, and forbids the 
degradation of wmmen, and the denial of tlicir complete equality of opportunity 
with men. 

Apart from all the system that f have sketched, from the Fatlier I have claimed 
to discover, stands the careless suffering widely caused by Nature, whose laws 
Care not for mankind, but is called epidemics, famine, diseases and accidents, and 
maim and spoil lives—as blind and leprous beggars testify. 

Yet I cannot satisfactorily leave the world with this contradiction, iiiider two 
Powers, one working against the other. 1 will try to make One. I will build five 
bridges between tlie spirit of man and the world without. 

1, Our bodies are made of the materials given by the outer world, of 

ordinary Chemical elements, and it is not easy to think of oneself as 
Tindur two gods. 

2, Our intellectuat gifts have all been formed by practising on the raw 

tnatenal of nature, 

3, Our moral character has similarly come about. 

4, We find in Nature our sense of Beauty gratified^ 

,5. In between man and matter stand all the animals and plants ill one 
connected evolution. 

So I conclude it must all be One, But of that ultimate One, the whole 
Universe, the Absolute, I know notliing. We are all inside the Universe with 
limited faculties, and cannot go and judge it from outside as a whole. 

I turn back to my home God, to my Father in Heaven, whose place is that 
of bringing order into wild nature, through our service, making the flowers of 
human love and character bloom jii the desert of wild nature. 



REVIEWS* 


Kiriya Kanike 

oit Offerings by thi- Young/' 

PublisEied by the Kn^matakEi Sa-nglia, Maharaja's College, Mysore, 1928. 
These coilectEons of Kannada lyrics composed by a few loving students^ follow¬ 
ing the lead of Professor B. M. SrilcantiaH given in lits English 
appropriately enough^ dedicated to him. The lyrics do not follow the old 3 orthodox 
style of Kannada poetry and may noth perhaps, for that reason cominend themselves 
to an extent to the recognised Pandits of old Kanitada, Mew and refreshing fields 
for the iniagination of a poet are not few* and where ardent, yOHthfnl entliusiasm full 
of buoyant hope is combined, the result is hound to be interesting and we have no 
doubt, in course of time* some of these lyrics will rahe their proper and deserved 
place in Kaimarta literature, ^The Pied Piper of Hamel in' by R. Browning is respon¬ 
sible for the firiesl; of the lyrics in the collection—Boinmanahalitya Kinclari Jogi. Bo, 
Parijata is based on Wordsworth's *To the Sjuall G eland in eh Lilt e wise* * Breathes 
tliere the man with soul so dead' by Sir Walter Scott, *The Light of Other Days'by 
Thomas More* *Tbc Solitary Reaper’ by ^yordswol'th, and^Tlic Lord's Messengers^ 
by Mathew Arniold, have been impressed upon for Desahbaiiti (patriotisni)* 
ijotfj (Xhe Light of a Torn^er Life)* a Mahiad girl and Devauaharikavaru, The 
difficulty of bringing the beauty and the spirit and the meaning of the original in 
translations is felt hetensmuch as in Banadi of Mr. B, M+Srihaiitia, but nevertheless 
the effort itJ very praiseworthy indeed. 

Of the original poems inciudeil in the seiection, wc would like to invite the at' 
teiitlon of the reader in particular to Hereyabuvu, which forms very delightful reading* 

A few of the lyrics appear as regular songs with a cliorus. Would it not be 
better if the rttgits and are indicated to facilitate singing ? The fanner at the 

harvest time dances and the Kolatam performers at Car festivals etc,* all over 
the Karnataka, vvould be grateful. 

This little volume deserves to be in the hands of Kannadlgars* and many of the 
poems* we trust, rvill become familiar with the masses, to whom tlteir rhythmic 
style and simplicity of language will be bound to appeal. The book is neatly got 
up and excellently printed by the G. T.A. Press, Mysore. B.IL 


Kannada KaipidL 

Handijook of Kannada, Voe. L {Price Re. L) 

This volume is printed by the G* T, A. Press, Mysore, and published by the 
University of Mysore. A handbook of Kannada Language and Literature 
has long been a desideratutn aud it is none too soon, therefore, Ihnit this 
first volume has been brought out For the accuracy of the information 
contained, for the careful research conducted iuto the archives of Che language and 
literature, and for the general usefulness of the matter given* from the point of 
view of Kaanada* the names of the authors arc a sufheient and convincing guarantee. 
One of them, Mr. B, Krishnappa, unfortunately, passed away from our midst since* 
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The others of the Committee, hea4oti by Mt. B, M. SiEkantLa]^ liave done very 
valuable work in pkein^ before Kannada students in an orderly antlintelli^ibieform 
the facts pertaining to the Tnother^toiigued 

The first part iu tins volume deals with the graitiinar of old Kannada, the second 
with Kannada prosody, the third with Figures of Speech, The next volume wiU 
contain the history of Kannada Language and Literature m Parts IV and V. 

We should have thought that an account of Kannada Language and its 
Literature should have preceded, not followed, grammar, prosody and figures of 
speech, But, perhaps it is as well that, from the point of view of the student, 
grammar comes first. Teu chapters aud two appendices, covering 94 pages, deal 
with Halegaunada grammar, in which the old for ms on the various parts of speech 
are traced on to their present survivors. The first appendix gives the dkatus of the 
three kinds in alphabetical order, with their meanings in Kannada and in English and 
forms a very useful piece of reference. The other appendix gives, also in alphabet¬ 
ical order, tlie Kannada and Sanscrit forms of several words—and 

The second part* as stated already, refers to prosody^ rules of which, unlike 
rules of grammar, are only applicable to poetical compositions. These are detailed 
in three chapters aiid the rides are detailed and illustrated with copious extracts 
from Kaimada worlis. The appendix gives arithmetical rules to find out the uriifu 
(metre) of any given piece of poetry. 

The third and last part of this volume is devoted to Alankara or Figure of 
Speech and elaborately describes iu over 200 pages and thirteen chapters, the 
Kaunada figures of speech. In the first ciiapter, a short historical sltetch of the 
authors from the first century onwards who employed figures of speech is outiined^ 
So far as Kaunada Literature ts concerned, Hripatunga (314-S77 A.D.) is the oldest 
author and he employed it in Kavirajamarga. The publishers of the handbook in a 
table at ppr 144-.5 Indicate the ancient Indian writers who employed figures of speech. 
In this branch of the subject as elsewhere, Kannada is very largely indebted to arid 
follows Sanscrit. Space forbids a detailed tonsideralion of the various divisions of 
this portion of the volume in which figures of speech have been dealt with. We 
look forward svith eager interest to the second volume of tbe Kannafla handbook, 

——" , s. s, 

Satyashodhane or My EJfperiments with Truth, 

Vols. I—II. V^isivakarnataka Office* Bangalore City, 192S, (Price 12 As, each.) 
MAttATSia M, K* Gandhi’s articles on * My Experiments with Truth’ have 
induced a lover of tlie Kannada language to translate them for the benefit of th^ 
Kannada public and we congratulate the publishers on the excellent brochures; 
under review which are compiled from the translations published in the 
'Viswakarnataka', The life of Gandhiji is of absorbing interest to all, particutarly 
to Indians, and as such^ the services of the anonymous author to the Kaunadigars 
cannot be over-praised. At the close of each volume is given an explanatory note 
with reference to several terms and allusions in the body of the text. The rendering 
is done in an easy and intelligible style, M+V. 
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ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 

The Fifth Sesaion af the Oriental Conference \vi]! te held at Lahore^ from the 

19lh to the 25rd of Kovemberj L92ar 

The abjccls of ihe Confoneoce are !he fallOOTing ;■— 

(a) Ta bring togetber OtienEalisits in order to take stack of the various aclivifies af 
Oriental Schalara in and ouEside India'. 

{b] To facilitate co-operation in Oriental SludEea and resBorcb. 

(cj Tc afford oppartunitiea to Schoiars to give expressian to their views on their re&pectiwc 
anbiecta and to point ont the difiioultEes experienced In the pursuit of their special 
branched of sLudy. 

[rf) To promote social and intellectual irueiconrae among Oriental Hchotars. 

(ej To encourage traditional learning. 

The Conference is lield a^ary second year and practically ^nins up the work dene by Oriental 
Scholars in various branches of Oriental Art and Literature. Mntual exoliauge of thouKht and 
perEonal conta^L with StllolarS are net only atimulatinK to further research^ but have also a 
tendency to co-ordiriatian of efforts:. As SUCh the Utility of these Conferences has long b&eu 
recognized in Europe and America. 

The Conference will be divided into a number of sections, the proviaional hat oi which is 
given below t— 

1. V'ed.ic. 2. Classical. 3. PhiiMophy, 4. Philology. 5r Fine Arts, fi. Ar.abic, Peraian 
and Zend. 2. History iind ArchacclDigy. Urdu. 9. Hindi. lO. Punjabi. 11. Anthropology. 

There will be 3: concert of classical Indian Music, a Musha'ira, and rc jreseniation of a 
play in Sanskrit. EiCUrSions to places of hiatorical interest like Taxila and Harappa wjll also be 
airangedr 

Alt Orientalists are invited to become members of the Conference by paying a fe* of Rupees 
Five cnly to the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. A. C. Woolnfir, M.A., C.I.E., University Hall, Lahore. 
Those who wish to read papers at the Conference should send their papers in full together with a 
short summary to the Honorary Local Secretary, Dr. Lakshman Samp, M,A., I>*phiL (Oxon,). 
Uoivereity Hall, Lahore, by the end of April 1928. This is particularly reguestedn for the 
Uoivereity of the Punjab remAina elosC'd for the Sumrner Vacations from June till tha end of 
Septeenbar. Alt arraugcinents for printing the volume of fiumniaries are, therefore, to he made 
bei'Drc the University is closed.for the Summer Vacations 

His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab is expected to be the Patron and to open the 
Session of the Conference at Lahore. The Hoo'bte Sir Cepffrey de Fitz Montmorency, Pinanca 
Mem her of the Government of the Punjab and Vicc’Chancel lor of the Punjab University* has 
kindly consented to bo the Chairman of the Reception Committee. Those who wish to join the 
Reception Commirtee should ffH in the anclosed form and send it to the undersigned. 

The Pnajab has always bceufatnouS for its hiospi tality. It is expected that a large number 
of the Punjabis will join the Reception Cornmittee and offer to the visitors from other Provinces 
as atfraclive a programme as possible and make their vieit a me mot-able one. 

U?^JvEifisrrv Hall, LAHORie,) LAKSHMAN SakUf, 

StA AfsrtA j l.OCAL SECKlirAkV, 

OfUntiAl 



To 

THE LOCAL SECRETARY, 

THE FIFTH ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE, 

University Nall^ Lakert. 

U£AR SIP, 

I shall be glad to join the Reception Committee of the Fifth Alblndia Oriental Couretenoc. 
I enclose _,,„..„...„.,aH my subscription, 





* The minitQum subscript ion to join the Reception Committee is Rupees Twenty-five only. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MYTHIC SOCIETY* 

BaiigahrCf 6th July 7928. 

The Hon'eile Mr. L* M. Crump, C.LE., I.C.S., 

British Resident in Mysore, 
in ffte C/iffir* 

The Eighteenth Annual General fleeting of the Mythic Society ^vas held in 
the Daly Memorial Hall with the Hon'ble Mr, L. M. Crnmi], C.I*e.* t.C.S,, 
British Resident in Mysore, in the Chair^ when a large number of members 
and visitors were present including Dewan Bahadur Mr* T* Rangacbariar. 

The President of the Society, Eajakaryaprasakta Rao Bahadur Mr. M. 
Shama Rao, M.A., welcorued the Chairman in a short but felicitous speech. 
Inter alia, he said, that the Mythic Society owed its emistence to the late 
Rev. Father A. M* Tabard and had become a seat of the Goddess of Learn¬ 
ing embodying within its shrine scholars of the West as well as of the East. 
Mr. Crump, though he had been in Bangalore only for a short period, bad 
already won the love and esteem of the people* When the Secretary called 
on him to request him to preside he received a ready response. Mr. Shama 
Rao said that the Chairman was good-natured, besides being sincere and 
pleasing in his conversatioiij and like the moon shed cool rays all round. 
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S. Srikantalya, Gancial Secretary and Treasiirert then read the Report 
for the year 1937'2S which ran as follows 

THE REPORT. 

Yoivr Committee desire Co place before you this evening a Report of the 
Society's activities during: the year 1927-28. 

MEMBElt&HlP,—The strength in membership continues to lie stesidy, 
with 550 Ordinary members and 40 life-members. The Committee renew 
their appeal to mennbei's to secure more members and to become life-menibers 
whenever they can afford It. Dr. Kalidas Nag of the Greater India Society 
uns elected an Honorary ilember during the year. 

The Com m it tee regret to have to record the deaths do ring the year, 
of Mushir-ul-Mulk Mir Hnmiia Hussein, one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Society, Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastry, a disttngnished scholar and 
archaeologist and cpigrapliist of world-wide rejintation from whom the Society 
had expected to derive much bone lit, Mr, N. Vyasa Ram, an arti.st of promise 
who contributed interesting papers to the Societ)' and t^vo long-stand log 
members of the Society in Mr. Aga Abl}as Ali Saheb and Mr. V. Ayya.sami 
Iyer, the latter of whom had read valuable papers at our meetings, on archi¬ 
tecture, Sir George Forest of the Oxford University and Mr. W. W. Bad- 
cock passed a^w^ay in England during the yfiar under Report, We offer oiir 
condolences to the bereaved members of their families. 

Ftnatice,—A statement of accounts has been appended to this 
Report. The opening balance for 1927-28 was Rs, 618-12-1 and the closing 
balance on the 30th Juno 1928, Rs. 664-5-0, The Reserve Funds liave not 
been drawii upon in spite of heavy expenditure. Quarters for the peoii and 
malis were constructed on the premises at a cost of Rs, 1,632’'8’0. This 
amount was met entirely out of the receipts of the year; and the quarters 
enhance the value of the premises. A sum of Rs. 300 will be added to the 
Reserve Fund very soon from the closing balance for tlie year. 

Audit. —The accounts of the Society have been audited to tlie end 
of June 192S and the statement of accounts have been checked and certified 
correct by the Honorary Auditor, T. M. S, Subramaniam of the Mysore 
Bankf who has so kindly undertaken to do the w'ork without any remunera¬ 
tion, and to him our thanks are due, 

Meetitjgs. —-There were 12 meetings of the Society at which in¬ 
teresting papers v\ere read and the Committee offer their thanks to the 
lecturers, among whom may be inciUioued Dr. E, Hunt, Dewan Bah ad nr 
Mr. T. Raugachariar, Dr. J, W. Graham and Mr, R. S. Vaidyanatha Ayvar. 

Jouhnau. The Journal of the Mythic Society continues to maintain the 
high standard set to it by its promoters and the Committee are grateful to the 
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contributors who hiive helped them in chetr endeavour. Important and valuable 
papers on matters of great iiiterestare to be found in the pages of the Journal. 

JilXCKANGE.—The exchanges include periodicals^ trans^actiors of 
research in:^titutioits, ani versiLieSn departments of arehaiOlogy^ etc^* ^nd of the 
various adminisErations in India dealing with the subjects tn wliich the 
Mythic Society is interested. The nnmher ol exchanges is 94. Among the 
many additional cjichanges inay be mentioned the pubhcatioiis of the Univer¬ 
sity of Dacca and those of the Gi-eater India Society of Cakntta. 

Li Braky ,—A large number of boohs ha$ been added to the Library by 
[jurcl^nse and by presentations. We are gratefitl to the various Guvernincnts 
in India inclndiiig Hiirma and the States of MysoiCi Hyderabad, Travancorc, 
Kashmir and 13a rod a, the O.xford University Press, the Uni^'ersitics of 
Madras* Calcutta, Mysore and Dacca and toti^e varions authors and publishers 
for kindly sending their publicaLions to us. 

Rradino Room.—T he Free Heading Romo attached to the Sodtity is 
becoming increasingly popular. Over 70 to dO excellent periodicals in various 
langiuigcs are placed on the table. The number of ^nsitors during the year 
was S,562* 

PkkMisi-S,—T he Daly ^lemoriat Hall and the premises are inaiu- 
taiued in good Condition. The Hall hau been in congtant demand for the 
mectingi of various associations. The Comniittoc arc fiiiding it difficult to 
provide accommodation for the Reading Room and to locate the Library. 
It is feit that a separate building for the Reading Kooni is very necessary. 

GiiANTS.—The grants from the Government of India and the 
Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore have enabled the 
Society to make the progress recorded in this Report. We take this oppor¬ 
tunity of c.xpressing onr gietituidc to the British Resident tn Mysore and the 
Government of II is Higliness the Maliaraja for their generous sympathy and 
cucouriLgement to the Society, 

Visitors.—M ahatma M. K. Gandhi ^vent round our Library and 
gave a discoui"se nil tlie Panchama Ufilift to a large audience assembled in 
the Uaiy Memorial Hall. His Highness the Raja of Narasingliar, with his 
Guardian Mr. J. H. Baiiiicrji* was pleased to visit the Jjociety and appreciate 
the work of the Institutiofi- 

The Silver Jubilee of the reign of onr lieloved Piitrori, His Highness 
Sir Sri Krishnaraja Wadi^Mt Bahadur, Maharaja of Mysore, was celebrated 
on the 8th August 1937 by the Mythic Society with feelings of gratitude and 
rejoicing in a maiijicr suitable to the uuuine and auspicious occasion; and 
the following Resolution was adopted with acclamation at the Annual 
Meeting of the bocicty held on Sth September 1927 :— 



" Tlie members of the Mythic Society most rospectfiilly tender their 
loyal congratokttons to their Patron, His Highness Colonel Sir 
Sri Krishna raja Wadi 3 'ar Bahadur, Maharaja of Mysore, on the 
celebration of the Silver Jubilee of his reign and pray that he 
may Jon^j be spared to rule over his grateful people. 

Resoived that a copy of the above Resolution be sent to the Private 
Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore for kind 
submission." 

The Committee congratulate One of our Vice-Presidents, Mr. K, 
Chandy, on the wall-merited distinction of " Rajasabha Bhnshana” bestowed 
upon him by His Highness the Maharaja in recognition of his services to the 
State. 

General.' —The Society was founded in 1909 and during all these 
years its usefulness is becoming increasingly recognized both by the Govern^ 
ment and the educated classes. With a library like ours and the opportu¬ 
nities that it affords, the Committee fervently hope that the interested 
student of history will be able to give a connected and complete history of 
the Royal Family of Mysore, of Mj'Sore and of South India. 

In proposing the adoption of the Report, the President of the Society 
suggested the in cl u£ ton in the Report of a mention of a paper on “ Kannada 
Passages in the Greek Papyri No. 415 ” read before the Society by Mr. S, 
Srikantaiya, as vveh as an appreciation of the excellent work turned out by 
the General Secretary; both of which, he said, had been omitted by Mr* 
Srikantaiya who drafted the Report* Duly seconded by Lt*-Col. P* A* 
Skipivith, the Report w^as adopted with these modifications. 

Mr. Shama Rao, Chairman of the Committee for several years and 
President of the Society for the last tivo j'ears, w^as nnanimously re-elected as 
President with acclamation. The other Office-bearers were then elected. 
Then the Hon'ble the Resident delivered the following very interesting 

ADDRESS. 

Gentle^jen, 

I am much obliged to Mr* Shama Rao for his kind words of welcome 
even thougli I have never before been compared to a moon. As 1 feel that 1 
am merely a fieetiiig phenomenon in the Bangatorji firmament I will refrain 
from comment on the Secretary's report further than to congratulate the 
Society on its record of the past and to express, iu an optimistic spirit, a hope 
that its future will be even brighter. 

Now, a certain Professor Bradley of my college at Oxford, on being asked 
to define optimkm, declare,! it to be a belief that “Thbisthe best of all 
possible worlds and everything in it is a necessary eviJ ", The last few years 
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have forced me, with not unnatural reluctance, into the belief not only that 
Residents have to be accepted by society at large as necessary evils hut 
further that they have to face many unnecessary oncSr I am called on to preside 
over and, what is much worse, to contribute to tl^e funds of the societies, re* 
ligious, philanthropic, artistic, athletic, to referee in polo matches, to advise 
foot-ball teams, to exhort Boy Scoots and Girl Guides and in fact as the 
Provincial Mayor said to be, like Caesar's wife* all thing to all men But 
at any rate there is one thing I have never been asked to do before and that 
is to preside oyer a “ Mythic Society When I heard the name I wondered 
what it meant. It suggested an assemblage of phantoms from the realms of 
non-exlstOnCe or to tjuote Mr. Weller*s definition of a King's Arms* “a collec¬ 
tion of fabulous animals ". At any rate, the Society has visibly demonstrated 
its existence and I have learnt something of its aims and objects. Still I, on 
my part, am here to-night, as an unnecessary evil for there was no obligation 
on yonrs to ask me to address yon. If, therefore, I bore you or disturb your 
susceptibilities for a few minutes, you should, in kindness to me, realise that 
you have brought your blood on j'our oivn heads and that I am not a wilful 
or perverse criminal. However, as my head clerk once said to me “ But Sir^ 
there is a silver lining to every wet bbnket ”, I promise you I eh a 11 imt 
keep the wet blanket for long over your heads, and even when it is there* I 
hope you will secure four annas from tiie silver lining. 

Some three or four years ago, in what may or may not have been a 
moment of inspiration, I addressed to India series of three sonnets which I 
commenced with this line* ” Land, that has never learnt to stand alone ”, At 
the moment my thought was perhaps on the historical aspect of the case. It 
is not the time or place for me to discuss political facts, probabilities and possi¬ 
bilities and r will say no more on this point than that if, or perhaps, I should 
go further and say, when India does stand alone, she will owe her political 
balance to the help of the British Empire in training her to use her feet. 

That is, however, a mere obiter diettim and 1 come now to tlie subject 
of Indian art and architecture, literature and religion which are those with 
which this Society is primarily concerned* In this connection, however, my 
phrase must be qualified and largely qualified. In aH these matters India has 
stood alone in the past. She produced probably the earliest religion, which 
had a basis in a considered and tenable system of philosophy. Following on 
that she produced the sublime morality of Buddhism which, though dead in 
India, has spread the influence of Indian thought through Burma, Tibet, 
Ceylon and China. She gave birth to the great epics of the Mahabharaiii and 
the Riiimzyana and to the sublime dramas of Kalidasa. She developed her 
own system of architecture and though alien invasion has profoundly modified 
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this, the essential Indian touch has been preserved and the same may be said 
o^'cr the art of painting ivhere, though ]50ssibly t]ie impiilse to revival after 
the passing of the earlier Ajanta, Bagh and Ellora came froivi; the Persian 
artists, imported by tlie Mogul EinpeiorSj yet subsctjuent developments were 
essentially Indian in character and workmanship. 

Mow to get back to my tesh if a person or a country is to stand abne, 
much more to walk alone, it must have confidence in itself and as regards art 
anyhow, what I have noticed tn conversations with Indians or in books by 
Indians or on Iiidian artistic subjects is a lack of confidetice^ This shows 

itself iti what I may express in G. W. E. Russell's detiiiition of the chief 

Harrovian characteristic, as “a ctirioes kind of shy bumptiousnessand a 
consequent resentment of any cfiticisin. to effect that Indian art, literature, 
architecture or religion have been in any way iniliienced from outside. To 
my mind not only is this position not tenable but it is absnrd. \Vith 
India’s wonderful histor)', her ^’^■onderf^,ll traditions, her wonderful 
record of achievements in all these various lines, in all of which she 
has displa3'Bd her own individual and unique genius, 1 see no reason why 
obvious facts should be denied and v hy Itrdia witli supreme coniklence iu 
herself and her own individuality should not ro|jiy " Yes, T admit the external 
inflnences but I took them, made them my m and used them for my owm 

purposes.'' Even in the days whereof there is little record, we know, from 

the Ajanta and the Bagh frescoes, that people from all over Asia came to the 
courts of the ludiau kings and if they came to learn, it is equally certain that 
they also taught and that Indians v^^ould be and were ready to learn from them. 
In the capital pillars of Sanchi and Amravati and many other places, the w-ays 
and influence of Syrian and Assyrian art is clear. In painting, as already 
observed, much is due to tite inspiration and indueeme of the early Pei'sian 
School, In sculpture, similarly, India owes much to the Greek influence 
especially in the Gandhara School, In architecture, where a strong Arabic 
and Persian influence came in w“ith the Moguls and Path a ns, again the effect 
of the alien impulse is obvious and h'i modern paiiiittiig' something is owed to 
some French schools and also to Japan, iSior can the Bengali school of 
novelists be held to owe no debt to the ^Vest, 

Yet the tnaiti point I want to make is not that India has been tnHuenced 
by the various alien forces hut that, though she hod been iutluenced in so 
many directions by outside forces, she has never lost lier own individuality. 
Perhaps, more than any other great poet, Shakespeare was the greatest borrower 
of other poets’thoughts but he took them into hiij own. soul and re-coined 
them in the mint of his own genius. Similarly India has taken into herself 
whatever style or shape of art or architecture, or religion or literature she felt 
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was &f Liae to her and has iihsorbcd lE for her own purposes, and then, when 
the time of production came, her artistic children have been stamped indelibly 
^vith the marks of the peraonaht}^ of the great Mother who brought the in into 
the world. From this point of view at any rate, there is no reason why IndiEi 
should not staiid or walk, oven nm alone. Nor is there any reason for the 
sensitiveness to critfeism on which [ have commoiUeJ. TJie right reply of 
the Indian is not a toiithy denial of outside iniluences. It always was and, 
with the world in effeoE shrinking daily as comimmications improve, it becomes 
daily more absurd to reject nr deny the power of exteinal and alien influences. 
India is big enough to stand on her own legs and admit the extent to which 
she has been inlitienced and to deny that such influence has resulted merely in 
slavish imitation^ She can assert find assert with truth, that in all influences 
that have been brought to hear on her from outside, religions, literary or 
artistic, she has been strong enough to absorb and transform thcin without 
ever giving up her own character, her own individuality, her own personality. 

And, to revert to where I began, the great need for India to-day is the 
self-confidence of strength, I believe that in polilics, as in art, she will develop 
VI'hat the times call for. Rue to close on a word of was ning-“fitrength lies in 
unity and unity cannot be obtained without tolerance. 

Rajasahbabhiishaim Mr. K. Chandj-, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, offered him hearty thanks of the Mythic Society for having kindly- 
consented to preside in the midst of his LOiiltifarious diUtes, In his usna! 
modest manner, Mr. Chandy referred to his having said at the last General 
Meeting of the Society over w'hich he presided With this one unfortunate 
interlude, we shall again have a galaxy of distingnished names arnong the 
chairmen of the meetings of the Society, and said his hopes were realised. 
He referred to the scholarship of the Honourable Mr, Crump and said that 
he was entirely in sympathy with Indian aspirations and wa$ one of those 
Englishmen who always cherished the well-being of India. 

With three oheers tO’ His Majesty the King-Emperor, His Highness the 
Mall a raj a of M^'sore and the Chairman, the meeting came to a close. 
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MAHODAYAPURAM (OR MAKOTAT). 

Bv K. Ramavarma Raja, Esq., B.A. 


The first word is the old class icfll appellation of Cranganore 
(KodtiEigiiillore) occurring in the old local SEinskrit \vorl;s>^ and. conjuring np 
a roincntic vision of its glorious days in the dim distant }jast ; and is hence 
chosen as the first title of this paper which \^ ill be devoted to a further 
study of its early history in continuation of a ]>re%doLis paper of mine on 
The Two Ancient and Extinct Udaya Cities and their Suburbs ” published in 
the Enidkulam College Magssitie for July 1924 in which not only this great 
Udaya city but also another one called after Udaya-Udayamperur^ or 
Diamper—with their suburbs have been dealt with at some great length ; the 
first, as the mother city and the rest, as her offshoots or transplantings. But 
this review or re-survey will be limited to the ground of the old mother city 
noting and dotting aJJ the important points and sites marked in the previous 
surveys, marking and disclosing the new ones, and also discussing and 
explaining the fresh clues and evidences I have come across in my recent 
investigations. Let me therefore first briefly recapitulate the Conclusions 
already arrived at by the modern researches. 

Our modern Cranganore (or old Mahodayapuram) was the chief 
seaport on the Malabar coast whereat called, even during the pre-Christian 
centuries, foreign ships both from the west and from the east—that is, from 
Babylon, Egypt and other^ western countries of ancient Mediterranean 
civilizations as well as from China aiuJ her adjacent lauds and islands of 
eastern culture—for export and import trade out of which arose mutual 
intercourse among them. It has been conclusively identified as the 
MiisiiFin of the ancient Greeks mentioned in the Periplus, Mucfitri of the 
early Tamil classics and the MuyirikoHa of the Jewish copper-plates, where 
the articles to and from the Roman warehouses in South India^ ^vere landed 
an d ship ped, and where the Rom a ns stat to ned t wo cob or ts of their 
imperial army, and built and dedicated a temple to Augustus* to safeguard 
their colonial and commercial interests. Judaism and Christianity are 
supposed to have entered Malabar through this sea gate, ft may aptly be called 
the Alexandria of the Malabar coast, if not of the whole of South 

1H The ' 7’tvp a ' and ' , Pt. 1, verses l^tos. d5 itld 86 respective] y, 

2. This flame stioal'd (je rendered as Uie city called after Udaya as '' 'i'nssira-ptruF 

(=The sacred City naniedalter Cod SLvA=TricliiiO the Kreit city of Udaya as was 

done by me before by oversight. 

3. H. G. ■Wel]&" Ouilim af the iVofld. pn ^49. 

4. V. A. Early Hiriar^ India, p. 444, 
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ri^diii.”-a minof cob nnopoil tail cent["6 or ontpost of ancient civilisations 
whei’e the various commiVnitles reprcsentirig their diverse religions, cultural 
and business interests from all quarters met, settled and lived in complete 
agreement and harmony following llieir respective avocations without mutual 
jealousy, hatred and strife. It was, in short, what is called an open port 
or door allowing free and fair-play to all. 

Again, Cranganore was a great city, once the;Cixpital of the ancient Chera 
kingdom known as Vanji or Vanebi iiow^ identified as Tini Vanchakulam 
(=Tiru'VanjbKukm) which together with Triknrur (=Tini Karur) now 
" a deserted village, high tip in the Periyar, about twenty-eight miles E.-Hi-E. 
of Cochin/^ or with modern Karu-padanna (=Karur-pattanaml four or 
five miles north of Tirn Vandiakalam and situated on the opposite laterite 
high bank oE the river, might have constituted Vanji: Karur described in the 
early Tamil works as the capital of the old Chera or Kerala kingdom. 
Some Tiimil scholars are inclined to locate it in the Coimbatore or. in the 
present Trichi nopoly District. But V. A. Smith^ rejects this latter vieiVjas 
erroneous, and locates both Vanji and Karur on the West Coast which well 
accords with the cherished Makbar tradition. The iContioversy has not 
ended yet. 

The current local (vernacular) name of Cranganore is Kodungallore 
which has been eKplained by different writers in various ways to suit the 
pet theories they have propounded. Its correct spelling is given as Kodum- 
Koloor (or better as Kodum-KoHur) [= Kodum-Kol-ur), and it is perhaps 
truly so* It then Is said to mean ^a city of great misfortune or cruel crime’ 
(ill allusion, probably, to the cruel deed of unjust execution of innocent 
Kovakn, the beloved husband of. Kannaky) where a great temple dedicated 
to goddess Bhadrakali was built in honour of the brave woman (Kannaky) 
who suffered self-imposed martyrdom and self-inflicted injuries leading even¬ 
tually to death in her-violent rage roused by the extreme capital punishment 
of her innocent husband (Kovalan) by. the hasty and unjust order of the 
Pandyan king at Madura,^ It has also been explained by me as a city of 
great slaughter (like the Kollam towns of North and South Malabar—Quilpn 
and Quilandy) in allusion to the violent persecntion of the heretics (chiefly 


1. }iisisry p/ ludiit, p. 457. My piper in Ltie ' tida^'n CiUes ' roforred to in the 

opening paragraph may also be consulted for futlher inlormaiton on this qtiestion. * Vanji ^ or 
Utaroor-, according to S. iCrishnaawamy Aiyangar, was known at cliffcreri! Himes and cirenm- 
stancea, as KoduTigalnr, Malia-Udiyar PsitEanam, Vaisji'kul.im. etc. QuArtn'iy Jftvi™, 

Jyne 19£H, p. 161)- also X. G. Seallnl Iyer's paper in Uie Quarterly of Myihic 

Janiiary 1 & 26 . 

3- Pounambatain pillai Qd TJlft Origin of ch* Cranganore Temple — Maiobar Qumiiriy 

September 190J. 
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the Buddhists) in the closing period of the Perumal's reign (ninth century 
A.D.] or to the revival of inimiil or cock sacrifice in the giejit Kali tempi 
here. One more explanation tna^- be suggested. If the roots \Kol^) in 
Kvlftapiir on the^Bombay coast, {(^nilaudy) in > 4 orth Malabar^ 

HqHhjh (Quilon) in f>outh ^f^Llabar 5 and Colombo [KoJamba) in Ceylon ’ are 
relics left in these pbue-names hy tlie earlfest sea faring folk—the Kois—who 
inhabited these coastal towiis, as Prof, S, V. Venkateswara suggests in 
his paper on " The Sea Power in Early South Indian History Kol'" must 
have the same significance in the local name Kodum-/fof/io which, as has 
already been shown, was the chief seaport of ancient Kerab. The name 
(Koduiigallore) is rendered in Sanskrit as I^otiliit^n^pura^ a city of a crore 
or a score cff phallic stones which are to be looked for in the several Saiva 
temples and elsewhertL" li^ a Sanskrit work of compara¬ 

tively modern date but alleged to be of Pnoinlc orlgii^ and importance, the 
place is called." Kotfara-pitm ’ near Vanjyapura (=Tii-uvanchakii]am) amd the 
celebrated Kali temple here with its annual cock sacrifices and other eere^ 
mo hies are described in detail: 


Let me' now take up the appellation " Mahodayapuram " lor explana¬ 
tion .and comment. The first question to be considered is whether the 
correct form was ' Mako-Tbevar-pattanam (= Mahodevarpattanrim) of 
which [f Mahodaya-purarrt ' might bean incorrect Sanskruixed eqnivalelit ad' 
suggested by iome scholars who base their arguments on the e.vistance 
of'a 'great of . important temple oT Mahjldeva or Siva at Tiruvancbakulam 
which must he . the origin of the name; aud on occurrence Or adoption of 
ttiiah-form ■ (Makd-Thevari-pattartani^ in the old^title deeds and documents 
executed by or iti favour of the local Christian residents or relathig to the 
transactions to which any them was a part; , Pht in this suppoSiLion the 
name ought to have been spelt‘ as Makathevar-pattanam with d after i' 
ipstaad of o. Flirthfer, dhere'were other Udaya cities and'their suburbs in 
ancieni)'Kerala, e.ff., Udayamperur, Udayanapiiram, Udayathnm, Vathiikal* 
Udayathungiswara Sabha, UdayamangaiaiM—all of which seem to hi%'e been 
the offshoots or transplantations of the mother city of Udaya or Mahodaya-^ 
puram which again must have beejr calii^ after the origtnai Mahodayacity 
or Kinauj, or saftor the king Udaya <451 B.C.) or other Udaya kings. 
For, Kanauj of; Ears ha (seventh century), Blmj a and Ma hen drapab (ninth 
and tenth centuries)’as well as Ujjatn^were the meJePcities and celebrated 

—r --------- ■ — --—i«-i- — - 

1. C^irffiriraiivi Sittifitr (Col 1 tiEiued], Pt. il, p, ^4. 

2. Quarieriy /t>urffs/ iff ihe Alythif April 1926, jWJfe 2G), TJiiS writar niFiy 

rOgurd and tiT'Gal Kott«ngade in Malabar also as a C0.a3l town like KnEhapar On 

cha Bombay coast '[?). 

3. Ch. 41, 



of learning in ancient India to which all other important Indiatii 
centres Owed much of their valuable acquisitions in literature» science and 
art. Other origins were also suggested and discussed in my previous paper 
f>n ^ The Udaya Cities ' {Bmakulant CoHege Magazine, July 1924 ) in which 
the interested reader will find the various alternative derivations suggested 
and discussed in detail,—including among others the one connecting it with 
the Dravidiaii word Udiyar (\vhich means 'owmer’ or 'lord') as S. Krisbnasw^amy 
Aiyangar seems to have done.* 

Mahodayapuram was therefore a very famous city in ancient Kerala. 
It can be idcutihed with moderci Cranganore references to it in the “ T'uio 
"-—imaginary messages sent by yearning lovers through the bird 
messengers, the parrot CSttha') and the cuckoo C Kokiia'} to their sweet¬ 
hearts separated. The first of these love-message5 wdiicb is sttipposed to be 
the earlier of tha txoo describes tlie journey from Eaineswaram to Tri- 
Kanna-Mathilakam which is five or six miles to the north of Cranganoie 
jji the Chetw'a tract of the Ponnani Taluk (Pridsh Malahar^ and the second 
from Kanchipnram on the East Coast to Chennamangalam in Cochin 
Statfij four or live miles S,-E. of Cranganore. Both the bird messengers 
were instructed to % over the Western Ghauts, to continue their journeys 
along the West Coast—-the one from the south and the other from the 
north—and to touch and to make their halts at Cranganore which is 
referred to as Mahodayapuranij the nearest station to their destinations on 
either side of it—north and south. The conte.vts are regarded as pretty 
clear on this point. If we suppose them to be contemporary messengers 
coming or starting from tlie opposite ends of the Kerala country they 
may possibly he timed to meet at this im|>ortant centre of Cranganore—- 
and here only—when their journeys are about to terminate; that h, 
Cranganore or \fahodayapLiram is the only coramon important station 
described in both the poems which together describe all the old importar>l 
places on the West Coast in ancient Malabar where we may safely cojiclude. 
Cranganore had attained such a hoary traditional greatness as no other city 
or place could claim or share w4th it. 

I have so far travelled along the trodden path oi^ened by the previous 
investigations and propose to proceed a little further w ith tempting guides— 
allusions and references—for further exploration of the field. The ‘ 
Saitdesas ' f Siiha ' and ‘ Kokita f are not true historical documeuts, but 
merely recite or repeat local traditions of the places to be visited by the bird 
messengers on their prescribed ways. Yet ‘ Sitka ' has a very suggestive verse 
(Part I, 1^0. 63 ) the full or possible significance of w'hich seems to have 


1. Fii^f foslnotB lo patAtfrUpfa 3t above, 
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^ escaped the notices of both the translatoc and the editor,^ The verse reads 

' thus 

U ttTrnaS'tirO’Udadhidayit^m'nttarena kratne tbi™RtLjat-pattE-dwipa- 
haya-ra thanlkimm rajadhanim KajnS m-ajniniyamitaoririam-iinaaairbhn rU 
dhamnann ‘ Raja-Raja’-ity-avani-valaye glyate yanniketah||” 

“ Havings by alr.-route, crossed the r[ver over to its northern bank^ yon 
will reach the capital or courti well-gnarded with the forces of infantry, 
cavalry'* elephants aiid chariots In splendid array* of the great Iting who is* 
with one voice, aCcJairnod as RSja-Rlija by the leading rniers of the various 
^ peoples.” [This is the lover's guiding direction addressed to his bird rnes* 

senger—'Snka' or parrotd Here the duplicated w'ord Raja or the appellation 
Rija-Raja recalls to my mind the name and exploits of Rajn Raja I, or 
otherwise known as I^Hjaraja the Great, of the Chola royal dynasty who, during 
the dosing decade of the tenth century and the opening years of the eleventh, 
was successfully engaged in the conquest of the neighbouring kingdoms all 
around,—Veiigf, Coorg* Pandya* Chera, Kalinga and Ceylon—^nd exteiislon 
of his dominions; and accomplished complete destrnctEon of the Chera Jieet 

' which was till then dominating the South lodian or Arabian Sea* and 

occupied the chief cities on the Malabar coast of which Quilou IKollam) w'as 
the only one mentioned by V, A. Smith.^ from Prof- S* V, 

Ven bates wara's pa person ‘ The Sea Power in the Early South Indian History’ 
it would appear that not only Qnilon but all the seaport townis of Malabar, 
Kollam, Kolladesam and Kodurtgallore (Quiion* Qtijlandy and Cranganorc) 
had fallen to his more powerful and cotiquering arniy and navy : and 
his son and the Chola crown prince, Rajendra, surnacned ^ Gangai Konda ' 
was the Viceroy of Pandya ai^d overlord of the Kerala country which 
probably continued to be governed by the Chola power till its fall in the 
thirteenth century* Although himself a Saiva, R^jaraja was liberal-minded 
^ enough to patronize or endow even Buddhist temples, one of which at the port 
of Kegapafanj survived in a ruinous condition till 1867 when the remaijis of 
it were dismantled and utilised for construction of Christian buildings.* 

Here is then an important and Interesting historical alkisinn larking 
between the lines of the verse quoted above which could be brought to light 
and explained by the modern epigraphical and archseobgical researches. 
Herein the poet Lakshmi-disa seems to make a clear and unmistakable 
reference to the glorious reign of Raja Raja I* the great Chola king* evidently 

1. Tbs' T^tta SiXJtJesar'' -wilh MalayalUm IraasL&tioa, Itditci with cxptanatarjr notes add 
commonts by Mr. T- Kriahna Menoo. 

3. Eai'ty Niitof y pf IHfHHf p, 4^5, 

I? Qttaiierift pf Hk Myihie Apri] p. 26 <j. 

4. V, A. Sifttlh's Early Hhipry af p, 


not as »j.<onWnipocary evdof but a$ oi.a handed down byntradiMon to 
his age. which must tlierefore be assigned to the latter and later of the twin 
alternatire dates suggested, viz., fifteenth «eotaty A.D. <666^«-F-) 
conseqnentfy. twsterior by more tl.att..half a century, to KaU^la winch 
is placed somewhere about 602 M.E. :..aild thereby he. pats into the.tnotUb 
of the fictitious atUBor: or. sender of the love, message .dhp is supposed 
to have lived it. the early centuries, qf dhe Qhristia... era-rfirsf.^tfd. second 
centuries—the descriptive account bf an historical event of adatec age tent 
mid eleventh centuries. Thisjs surely a glaring instance of nnaclironism. or 
to putrif mildly or eupheilt'istically, of a poetical privilege which is abnSed- 
not ihfrequenUyrby our Indian poets.. The dates of the ‘ Two Sir/tde.™ have 
now.-coroe closer, and are not so far apartns they are genemlly supposed to be. 
SL-wiew which is soppOrted by other consid.eriitiohs as well. ‘ Snka bqOmes rom 
the south - end and ' JCoiifti' froiif tlie north end of- Kctala, and-^^ss through 

Craiiganoifi to their;respective destinalioiis to a little uovth ahd’south of ir; 

thus together coveitng -the Jong Kerala coastal strip, and sb forming comple¬ 
mentary or.rtval compositions, evincing and cyeniserviDg party-interests. All 
the inie traditioafi Imve died oat uiirecord^; and iiifyths and legends have 
taken their places i and utter coiiftisiou his'fesuUed ai;4i.how prevcdlsl Hen^ae 
external evidences have to sdaghtnud brought Iji t& Vestcre order, if it, uS 
all, cahi bsj tutored, of whidh lone may j ustly feel very sceptical. ' ! 

ji TjThfire ij ooe more rmitte >’m'hich is also noteworthy, and hen off 
adopted as an alternative caption of this papery ; It ta f —a curtailed 

and Dravidianised.'form ;d£ MaUodayapuram. "-In the Pmya-PitfffucfrV' 
ivctt’as:fehh late MfeKs ?■ Padmanabha Vatiji is fnedtioned as the 

capital of the Cheri Kmg and it is indeed'si^iificant that it was also known 
as (ior Kodungallore) fvhicli in the Syrian copper-pk^es is callef^ 

M ako tai’ pa t taham.'' I talso see ms to oceor :i li ib ,of ou r old F ii ranas Dtidi 

( Bkaadha vii, Chs. 30 and^^SB)—as -a name of an inipQrtautf 
dentre of tlie goddess Avof^ipr The teisti liue id 

Long lists of such” sacred places of wcrfdiilp are glvtsii tSifctB, ifwlVich indtidejUsO; 
several welt‘kiwwn Sontli Indian oaeSyisufcliias!:K^Lnd>i, Bkamrapeetha) Gbkar- 
nam; Chidambaram, V^Jarahyam, SniaiilHuii etc,/while they also meotionl 
some other siich-ceiltrcs-in the ivhich cannot iJ>a 

soeatily/idantified by Erne at, any catsfin'i^.g.f the shrines of Chandrala fin 
l^rnatakaVI-f^tshmi (in^K^l^tpuram^Kolhapur) and Mata (ontheSahya- 
mountain range); Chh^g alanda (of the goddess Praghanda) on the South 

Mr. T, Kh Krishna Menon's E-ditiorJal IrttfodLiclious c* tbe-' Tvta ' with tr&ngla- 

tians in MalAyalam, (page 1 of eadl separate jntwduetion OF preface). M.E..^MftlilbaF Era 
(iCaUatri Ere) (JatinE ffotn S25,A,P, I . ...i”] !■ ■ ' 

2. March 1Q03, p, ]4. . - 
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Indian sea coast; shrine'well-known in the Deccan as MaUdri- 

sthaita }}^"find rnore perhaps. Although the two lists given in the tsvo 
dilffetent contexts do not seetn to Completely tally with each other, 3 ’et^ Ixsth 
cohtain the line qndled above relating to the ‘ Mditftfit ' shrihe. ■'Ahd as the 
Kali temple of Crahganore is sd' #efll-k'howh that it is quite possible that the 
^Mhkntofiwarr of'Maiiofa uiight be no other than the goddess Kali of 


Mikotai ('Kodm^gallore). In this case also the old traditions nnight have 
faded, or the old authors might not have been very accurate in the it-accounts^ 
depending perhaps upon other works, traditions'and even hearsay, and paying 
more attention to the ihlteiatlve rhythm. Let ns; however, tcM 'tWii point 
as an open question until a satisfactory solution is arrived at. 

If a search is now n^ade for the relics or wrecks of its glorious past 
in Cranganore proper by which is meant \vhat may geographically be called 
Cranganore, i.e.j excluding the village of Pnlloot on the opposite eastern side 
of the back-water river which is included for administrative purposes in 
Cranganore Taluk covering an area of IS^ sq. miles, but including at the 
sarne tinne Tiruvanchakulam area which is outside this administrative Taluks— 
one may find many old teniplcs here^ Some of them are great and others 
small. There are not less than half a dozen independent temples of Siva, one 
of which is the celebrated one at Tiruvanchakniatn near Cheraman Palace 
site where the patron deity of the Perumal rulers of ancient Kerata is 
worshipped along with several other anhordinate deities and devotees. Besides 
the important Kali goddess temple above referred to, there were two minor 
ones more. The god Vishnu has three temples dedicated to him, Ganesha, 
onei and Ayyappan or Ayyanar, one. There are altogether about fifteen, 
separate and independent tenaples some of which are private, while others and 
more important ones are under the Government manfigernent, most of them 
have endowed ptoperties yielding an income sufficient for conducting the neces¬ 
sary divine ceremonies and services on low or high scale. Such a large number 
of temples within so small an area would certainly indicate its past greatness 
and glory, Lithic inscriptions can be found here and there which, when 
patiently studied, may yield useful clues and valuable results. One of these 
Oil a large Jithic slab, four or five feet long and two or three feet wide, recently 
unearthed near an old temple not far away from the Tiruvanchakulam premi¬ 
ses, consists of two parts:—-the upper lines,apparently written in North Indian 
characters, niimher about eight or so; and the lower lines three or four in 
nnnnber written in what js known as Vattezhuthu seem to be later and more 
recent. It seems to be a valuable and interesting document, and has lately 
been removed by the State Archjeobgical Department to the Museum at 


1 , Coiisutt tbe DOcndlcntary which givies all [biBC 
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Trichdi: where tt is preserved now and the experts and scholars interested may 
insj>ect and study it and publish, their conclusions for general information. 

During the period commencing from the Portuguese settlement down 
to the fall of TIppu, though Cochin vv 3 .s the chief seaport and seat of 
power, Cranganore was still a strategicsil position* Here there was a military 
fort overlooking the Ayakotta river at its mouth, originally built by the 
Portiiguesfij subsequently captured and held by the Dutch d uring their regime, 
and latterly acquired by the Travaneore State for defensive operatioi^s 
against the invading army of Tippu Sultan of ^fysore. It has since been 
demoltshed and its remains preserved as an ancient monument may now 
be seen. 


THE MALAYARAYANS OF TRAVANCORE. 

By L. a. Krishna Iych, Ebq., UA., M.RA.S. 
(Contifitted Vol. XVlIIj No. A.) 


CHAPTER n. 

Geographic Environment. 

As alrcndy mentioned in the first chapter, Travaii:core belongs to the 
great Indo-Malay or orientEil snb-region, which indudes the whole of India, 
Ceylon* Assam, Burma and Borneo. It falls wdthin the Cisgacigetic region 
(Himalayas to Cape Comorin) and has afliniEies in its hill-faima with that 
of the Himalayas, lE has also affinities ivitb the Malayan suh-regioii, as 
shown by the occurrence of such genera, as Loris, Tragulns, and South 
Indian hedge-liog among mammals, Draco among reptiles, and Iitahis 
among amphibians. Again, affinity is observed in the case of flora, Air. 
BourdilVon* late Conservator of Forests, observes : It is reasoriable Co infer 

that one continnons forest of uniform character stretched from the w'est 
coast of India to Assam and Burma, and that plants found in opposite 
extremes of India are the descendants of a common ancestor. The forests 
that still remain are the relic and development of the great forest that 
covered the continent, and in the interest of science, preservation of these 
remains from complete destruction has not come a day loo soon.”* The 
vegetation is thus of exceptional importanccj, because they^ arc the relic and 
development of flora which was at one time uniform over a large part of 
India and because of their extraordinary variety of species due to differences 
of elevation, aspect and rainfall. Bamboo forms one of the striking features 
of oriental regions, and, according to Gamble* occurs in the warmer parts 
of India, 1-Jnrma, Malaya States and Ceylon. There area few in Africa and 
Australia,^ Thus the ascertained distribution of living plants and animais 
offers conenrreut testimony to the former close connection of Africa and 
India including the tropical islands of the Indian Ocean, 

General Phyaieal Asl>ect. —-The general aspect of the country about 
the Malaya ray a ns is extremely mountainous. The form of the hills is 
gradually rather round with a great but gradual declivity. The more 
remarkable ridges in the mountainous parts are "steep in their declivity, 
narrow in their summits* and furrowed by chasms or rivers, whose contracted 
breadth scarcely allows apace for the winding rivulet that struggles to the 
depth/' Sabarituaia, tlie rinci^ kiI temple of mountainous dcities* Iies nortli- 
east of Nellakal, and is built on an elevated mound. 

1. Miki&tiar Qmrtfrif kevin^. 2. T, F. UoarJiLlon \ T^f F^j'esf 7'rtei 
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Rivers .—Few countries of sm^U extent are ^vElsbed by so many fine 
rivers as Truvannore. In the tract of the Malayarayans> there are three 
riverSj which gnsli from the acclivities of the ghats and enliven the country 
through which they flow. 

The Pambai is one of the finest rivers of Travancorc, and has its source 
in a woody ridge of broken hills, tliirtcen iniies south-east of Sabarlmala 
pagoda. It measures about ninety miles, fifty-two of w^hich arc navigable.. 
The river runs with an impetuous current over a rocky bed. Receding from 
the hills^ these features become softened and its waters pursue a gentler course. 

The Manimala river is one of its chief tributaries^ aivd proportionately 
useful aud beautiful. Issuing from the Kcdamuruti hills, its vvaters occupy 
a rather deeply broad and sacidy bed, confined by deep banks which 
gradually dimmish iveslward. 

The Meenachil fs another important river. From its origiu, it runs 
a devious course of tbii ty-five miles, twenty-eight of which CLie i^avigable 
for small boats during the greater part of the year. 

The ^falajTirans make their habitable home along the water-shed areas 
of these rivers and thdr tributaries. 

Clinwfe .—The climate presents a diversity from the variety of aspect 
and range of territory. A warm humidity is one of the special featmes of 
the climate. The most noticeable variations are found in the mountains. 
The climate of the plains is most constants From January to May* there is 
intense bent and a uniform high temperature is maiintained. 

The low hills, where the Malayaravans live, are very hot in summer^ 
and even they cannot stand it The fever common to the hills may be due to 
sudden change of temperature, and excessive dew'sgive activity to it. The 
people fall a prey to malaria. The cliiriate after summei is salubrious, the 
only incoaveaience being torrents of rain that deluge them. Rainfall is 
heaviest in the Koltayam district, being I15T inches annuallju The three 
months after cessation of the monsoons are the most agreeable and salubri¬ 
ous, the air being cool and refreshing and the face of the country clothed 
with a luxuriant verdure. On the whole, the climate of Travancorc at lower 
elevations is depressing, enervating, and retarding recovery of strength. 

Forests .—The forests of Tra’iancore are remarkable for the beauty^ 
diversity and composiiion of the growing stock, and are of great economic 
value, Taakj black wood and sandalwood are the most valuable. Ramboo^ 
the most gigantic of the grasses, is the most useful and economic of all 
vegetable products, and is used for house-building by the Malaynmyans. It 
covers the sides and tops of mountains throughout India and fornis one of 
the most striking features of oriental scenery. 
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There are no mammals i>eculi£Lr to Travancore, but Macticiss 
PiUaitiJi, the Ceylonese Palm Civet {Paradoxm us anreno) and the Ccylotieae 
brown mongoose (Hespestes fiilvescens) are found ii^ Travancoie. Macacu^ 
Silentii and Semnopitbecus Jolinni am found at eleviitionri over 2000 ft. Of 
tlie Lemuroids^ Loris is found in Icnv laud fore.sEs, Amon^j the ungulates, 
w'e find the bisoUj the finest representative gf existing bnvities, elephants, 
wild goat miscalled Ibex, sambhar, spotted deer, burking deer and men sc- 
deer. The Indian wiJd^bunr is the last of the ungulates and Pangylin, the 
only rcpresenUUlve of Edentata.^ 

Influence oF Environment. 

The influence of environment may be traced in every aspect of the life 
of the Malayarayan. What witli sudden changes of teniiierature, excessive 
dewj scarcity of w'aler supply in summer* and niosquitoes, his life on the 
hills is not a cheery oue. He falls u prey to malaria which devitahhics him. 
He lives mainly on rice and tapioca, and he cannot relish Wis meal w-it bout 
the latter as it gives him groat stiLying power to do manual labour. His 
native jungle provides him with edible roots and fruits. Though fond of 
animal food* he resorts to it ojiJy on rare occjikioiis as meat diet is not a 
climatic necessity. His hut has walls of plaited biiniboo and thatched 
roofing supported on jungle-wood pnsts, beam, and niFters gf bamboo. It 
has no wiiidows to keep out the hot winds of tiopiciil summer. 

His dress is of the scantiest as abundance of clothing is not an acLual 
necessity* Clothing is generally wb Ite. His low culture is responsible for 
the low type of his dw el Hugs, poverty of furniture and dress* 

He leads a life of isolation, and is in tone 1 1 with the neighbouring 
market where he sells the produce of his labour iu.exchange for salt, chillies, 
tobacco, and the like. lieing in the midst of nigged hilU, his life nurtures in 
him sentiments of fear and awe of the supernatural powers. 

Social environment has an equally high place in tlie life of the Malaya- 
rayan. Agriculture is liis main occupation and he indents on the Ulladiujs 
for his field work occasionally. The Kaniyaii.is another Indispensable factor 
in domestic life. He casts horoscopes, fi.xes auspicious days for marriage* 
and attends ceremonies connected with j>regnancy* naming, marriage and 
others. 

He Is also umploj-ed for aver,-ling the evil eye and for a host of other 
purposes. The Velan foriins another useful clement. He is employed for 
singing songs on the occasion of a, girl attyiuEng puberty. His wife is 
Dccessary for washing clothes. He depends on blacksmiths in the vicinity 
for his bill-hooks and for repairing other Lni[>Ieuit;nts, 


1. V. : Tha TroratJ^ore Hauaal. 
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His ecortomic condition is not cheery as he is always rgnning into debts, 
and tries to discharge them by pledging his crops^ 

Habitations ,—The Malayarayan village ts generally on fairly high ground 
by the side of a stceamK The arrangement of the huts Es irregular. They 
are built here and there facing the east. Each hut has an open space around 
it, and irregular winding paths connected with others. They get their 
water supply from streams. When they get dry in sommerj they make water- 
holes. It must be said to the credit to the Makyarayau that sanitation is 
excellent in his villages- 

Each hut is 20'xl0' and has gable roof- The flooring is slightly 
elevated from the ground. It is built of Jangle wood posts, bamboos and reeds 
and is thatched with grass. The sides of the hut arc walled up by plaited 
bamboos. Each has three apartments jjortioned by walls of plaited bamboos- 
The front one is designed for receiving visitors and is lO^xG"- The entrance 
in front is VX3^. The mid-room is for eating and resting at night- The 
hind one is for cooking and has a small exit behind. A front verandah forms 
a. notable addition. The huts have no windows for it is desirable to keep 
off hot winds in summer- 

About a hundred yards away from the hut is a small shed designed for 
women in menstruation- Men do not approach it, nor do they touch It, as it 
pollutes the man who does it* They have a cattle shed and one for poultry 
away from the but. Unlike other bill tribes there is nothing uncanny about 
a Malayarayan and his environment- 

Living as he Is in the Jungle, he has his own tree house ** Anamadom 
Being afraid of the attacks of wild elephants at night, he takes shelter in it 
with his family. It is built on the top of a tree and is reached by a bamboo 
ladder. Here he garners his paddy or tapioca and here he rests at night driving 
elephants byshoulinig “Aiyappo”, 

Kach village has its tennile w hich is a thatched shed and here are a few 
Stones held upright with a lamp- They are symbolic of several emiiiences- 
Asamhan Mala-Arayans worship Tliabpara mala, Pothenmala, Ai;hamala, 
Piithiyamala and Suva m pa ram ala. Azhutha men vi^orship Udninbaramala 
and Suchiparainala, They are .worshippers of god -Aiyappan, who is a sylvan 
deity claiming a very large n umber of votaries annually at Saba rim a la. 

Fire by Frictioti.—A Malayarayan used Co carry witli him, in his betel bag, 
a lulle box made of bamboo stem with a node as its bottom. It is stuffed 
with the floss of Bombaji Malabaricnm and also holds a piece of quartz and 
flat piece of Iron, l^re is obtained by Igniting the floss with a spark produced 
from the quartz by striking the Iron piece on it- Chak-mnk is now becoming 
an object of rarity and safety rnatches take its place. 




A Molayetayan Hut 















A Votary of Ayyappam (Brahinip) 
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CHAPTER in. 

Adolescence .-—No ceremooy is attached to the age at which a boy attains 
raai^hood. When a girl attains puberty, she ts lodged ia a separate shed for 
a day. On the morrow, she is taken for a kath by her aunt and her daughter. 
On their return she is lodged in a room in the main building, and all are 
treated to a feast. PolUitioci lasts for seven days and two or three Velansarc 
requisitioned for . singing songs (Theraiidapattu) suited to the occasion for 
three days. 

The girl is seated on a plank and in front are placed two plantain 
leaves with a lighted lamp in between. On one leaf is kept a measure of 
paddy, while on the other is a quarter measure of rice. Besides, a cocoanut 
and a bunch of plantains are placed in front of the lamp as offerings to Gana’ 
pathy^ while a cloth and a cocoanut over it are also kept on one of the leaves^ 
Songs are sung for over an hour for three da:ys and the Velans arc presented 
with all the offerings and the doth. 

On the eighth day she is led to a stream for bathing followed by her 
paternal aunt and her daughter to the accompaniment of tom-tom and 
Kuruva cry (a shrill sound produced by the vibration of the sound between 
lips and teeth]. The services of the Velau women (Ettali) are sought to 
wash her clothing. The girl takes an oil bath. When she completes bathings 
she dives into the water thrice. After the third dip, slie gknccs at the tali- 
tier. She is then attired in her best^ the old doth, oil and seven chuckrams 
being offered to the Velau woman for her services. She is then led lu 
procession to lier home to the tune of tom-tom and Kuruva cry with the 
tali-tier in front and her aunt and daughter in behind. 

On reaching home they are seated in the same room and treated to a 
feast. The gathering then disperses after feastiug. 

At puberty^ it is widespread custom that neither sex may see each other. 
The avoidance is of a religions and taboo character, and a mail and woman 
are afraid of dangerous results from each other. 

Exogamy among the Mala-Arayans of Travajicons. 

The social organization of the Mala-Arayans is built on the foundation 
of exogamy, which is the chief characteristic of primitive marriage system. 
The tribe Is divided Into six clans, culled illoms, an interesting nomenclature 
which is used to denote the exogamous groups of North Malabar Tiyans and 
the Izhuvans of Madura and Tinnevelly*'^ They are :— 

1. Vala illoni :—Comprises those who presented bangles to the 
Ambalapusha chief, who called them Vala illakars. 


1. Tamil SitfiliiJ-, by Srinivasa Iyengar. 
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Bjitia iihftt :—Comprises those who presented oil to the chiefs who 
hence called them Eima iUakais, 

3. MiuuWlotn ^ —Co]fiprbe5 those w'ho presented fiiundn or doth to 

the chief, u'bo hence called them iMtiiitli/htJuTrs. 

4, Piithdiii iNatft Kefers to those who presented flo^vej's to the 

chief, who hence called them Puthani Pninkar!:. 

The remaining illoms are Kornngani illom and Panthireyira illoin. The 
first two ilJakers claim superiority over the others. Next come the Vala and 
Mundu iilakars who are Enangans of the first two clans. Ttic last two ace 
the lowest in social status. 

As already stated, the claus are exogamons. Memliers of Vti/a P/oi/t 
cannot marry within the same clan* They are at liberty to marry one 
among the Ennaand Mundu illakars. It is maintained that members of the 
same illom stand in relation of b tot tier and sister, and it would be sacrilegionSj 
nay, incestuous, to marry within the same dan. Formerly members of 
Vulii flioin married svometi of Puthani ilbm, but did not give their women 
in marriage to them. The latter could not serve food to the formerowing 
to tlieir low' [lositiOn. Tinesc differences are now vani.'jliing. 

Sir James Fraser suggests that exogamy may be due to a belief that the 
inlercoorse of near kin is injurious both to the progeny and to the whole 
CO mm unity* It is also said to render wo me cl sterile*' but, according to 
Westeimarck, exogainous rules are regarded as social survivals from very 
remote times and the underlying idea is to keep the home free from inces¬ 
tuous intercourse.^' 

Although the members of a dan do not claim descent from an animal or 
plant, they regard themselves as the descendants of a common ancestor, and* 
as such* blood-relations betw'een whom marriage or sexual intercourse is 
forbidden. Aithongh a MaJa-Arayan is forbidden to marry in his own clan, 
he is at liberty to marry into bis mother’s clan. One of the traces of the 
old solidarity of the clan ei^ists in the recognitioii by every inember of the 
clan of his duty to w'dcome as a brother any other member of the clan* 
however unrelated, who may happei^ to require his hospitality. There is no 
division of labour among the different clans- 

Marriage Ceremonies* 

Marriage ceremonies in all stages of cnlLnrc may be termed religions 
with as much propriety as any ceremony w'hatever, but this religious 
character concerns the human relation of the human jjair.^ 

1. Fnicr t TaffJMUM iff/J Vol. IV, 

2. Wcalcrmarct ; The of Utunaa Vot. II. 

3. A. ]id CrawEy j The MytUe p. 31, 
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Marriage is ahvjiys preceded hy the TalEkettu Kalyaoam, ^vhich is a 
common feature of marriage amtha Nairs and other low ctste Hindus- 
This ceremony is celebrated for a ^irl or group of girls, when they are at the age 
of three, five, sevem, nine,or elevon. TheEnangan may be any married manor 
the nepliew of the girl's parents. A Kaniyan (village astrologer] is consul ted 
for agreement of horoscopes, auspicioits day and hoar for the ceremony. On 
the appointed day, the Enatigati goes to the girl’s house, when the Kaoiyan is 
also present. Tile EnangHiii liolds the faH (marriage badge] bet\vcci:i his hands, 
waves It towards north, south, east and west, takes it near the neck of the 
girl and soEicits the permission of the Kaniyan for tying the fnH round the 
neck of tlie girl. Oa his nod of approval, the tali is tied. It is now made 
of gold* 

The assembled guests are then treated to a feast both in the morning and 
ia the evening. A poUation [Kettuvalama] h observed for three days. 

On the fourth day, the Enangan and the girls nndei-go a bath (Nalangiili) 
in the morning. Thi,s is followed by a feast after which all dejiart. 

The tnli-tying ceremony is intended to avoid reproach from friends and 
neighbours. In some essential features it rKsemhIes the ceremony among 
the high caste Hindus. 

]. Performance of the ceremony for all the girls in the family down 
to one in the cradle* 

2. ri.'cing of an auspicious day and hour of ihe ceremony by the 

astrologer. i 

3. Inforaiation to friends and relations* 

4. Tying of tali hy Enangan. 

5* Observance of Kettuvalama and bath on the fourth day. 

6 K F orm a 1 sepn i a t i om 

By some the tali-tying ceremony is considered to be a mock-marriage 
among the high caste Hindus. The Malaliar Commission Report savs that 
while a small minority still maintain that the lali-kettu is real marriage, 
intended to confirm on the bridegroom a right to cohabit with the bride, 
ail immense majority describe it as fictitious marriage. Among the 
Malaya my a ns, it is aa essential tribal ohsorvaiice preliminary to the forma¬ 
tion of seitual relations. 

Marriage takes place after puberty wdien the girl is about sixteen years of 
age and the boy is older by at least two years. The liberty of choice in 
matrimonial alliance is not allowed; to the contracting parties. Parents 
along with the maternal uncle make arniogements for the marriage. When a 
girl attains the age of marriage, the boy’s father and any other Enangan 
approach the girl’s father with proposals for marriage. He agreeing, the 
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horoscopes of the boy and girl are consulted and the date of marriage is 
The best form of marriage is considered to he cross cousin marriage 
by which a mao marries his mother's brother's daughter, his sister^s 
daughter, or father’s sister’s daughter. 

On the appointed day, the bridegroom-elect and party arrive at the home 
of the bride. Wedding takes place in the evening or at night, a custom 
natural enough for its convetiieiice and its obviation of dangers such as that 
of the evil-eye. When the auspicious moment approaches the pansupan 
brought by the Enangans is distributed to the gnests and the girJ is brought 
to the marriage pandal. In front of the couple are placed three plates each 
containing one and a rjuarter edangalies of rice* On one of them are kept 
three bundles of betel leaves, on the second the bride^s apparel, while on the 
third are the bridegroom’s costume. The bridegroom’s father purchases the 
marriage presents to the couple. The bride's Join doth is eight to nine cubits 
long, while another doth of a fine texture is presented for covering the 
breasts. Jackets now supplement the above wedding apparel for the 
bride. These generally cost rupees five. The bridegroom's apparel consists 
of loin cloth four cubits long, while another of a hne texture is thrown 
on the shoulders, 

Arntnayiamma (aunt) and Nathune (her daughter) form the bride's 
maids who escort the bride-elect to the marriage booth. One of the 
Enangans at the auspicious moment asks whether anyone has any objection 
to the marriage. When approval Is nodded, the bridegroom hands over the 
wedding costume toi his affianced, while his brother-in-law hands over his 
apparel to him. The bride is then, taken to a room by her best friends 
where she is attired in her wedding clothes. The bridegroom also wears the 
wedding costume. The couple are then seated on a mat facing east. The 
bride's brother then gives a betel leaf which she 1 $ asked to tear into two 
halves. She then ohanges hand and is then asked to give the chew to her 
lover. She chews one half. They are then asked to spit in the same spitoon. 
All the guests chew. This consummates marriage. The chewing of betel 
by the bridegroom and bride constitutes the essence of marriage among the 
Minihasas of Celebes. Among them, the young couple sit side by side and 
betel being placed in the band of each, they exchange it and cheu' it. They 
are thus legally married. The Bilans at marriage che^v betel togetherd 

The married couple and the bride’s best friends are then treated to a 
dinner. The former first ate off from the same leaf, but now they dine separ- 
sitely. All of them sleep in the same room that night There is feasting the 
next morning also. Eating together is a common marriage custom. In Fiji, 

1. A. Er Crfiwly ^ TAt Afytiit p. 3B+, 
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the marriage cerentony the eating by the pair from the same disL^ In 
Germany^ the pair eat from the same plate." The underlying idea seems 
to be that eating food together produces identity of sobs Lancet of flesh, ai^d 
thereby inti'odnoes the nuitnat responsibility resulting frotii eating ^vhat is 
part of the other and giving tlia other part of o[ie-*?e[f to eat. Hacti has the 
other in pledge and each is in pawn to the other. The closest niiion is 
produced by the closest of responsibilities. 

After feasting, the bride is tl^en banded over to the Kaikaran, Nridovan 
and Mnnnaman with three bundles of betel leaves of the village on tfie under¬ 
standing that, if there is any untosvard incident between the married couple, 
she should be taken over to her father, or kept safely by them until he arrives. 
The giri stays tvjlh her hnsbaiid In his parent's house or they five separately. 

PoJygfftny .—Polygamy is resorted to by n Malay arayan with the consent 
of his hist wife when she is childless. In such a case, both the wives live 
under the same roof, and the first wdfe is the mistress of the household. 
There are some w^ho have three whves. Instances are not w^nnting w'here the 
wives fall out, union rendered unhappy, as it generally happens that carnal 
considerations forna the corner-stone of such connections. The Malayaray'ans 
of the present day are mostly monogamous, and a man generatly divorces his 
w'ife before he takes another. 

Poiy^andry *—Polyandry is very rate. .\n instance of fraternal Polyandry 
in Chathamblapallil in Poonjat chief's territory is fredy stated. 

Divorce .—Divorce is freely allowed, ff a man is not satisfied \vith his 
wife, he intimates the fact to the village headman stating reasons. She 
goes back to her home, and is not free to marry any other man. 

Widoit? Widows rs’inarry. A w^oman is not free to marry 

any,one she likes. Generally she inanies her husband*s elder or younger 
brother, who takes care of lier and her children. 

{To be coittiiine^,] 


]+ A. E. Craiivly : TAf Afyi/i^ A'c'jf, p. 
2. T>a. da. p. 
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VARNA-DHARMA FS. ASRAMA-DHARMA. 

By K. KhISHNaMaCBaRVa, EsQh, B.A., L.T. 


It is recofjcitzed thfit man is horn as an individunl Eind social beiiiR. 
Long after his emergence from the aiiin^al Btnge, the definite social man came 
into bELiigt blit the indivEdiiai has been persisting from his very origin. The 
earliest of the Ini man families iicre Emt nratriarcbiil even as those of the 
animals, the father being hut an occasional visitor with no feeling of attachment 
and thereby of liability, iiisLinctive or othenrisei For the upkeep of the 
familv> The mother was the true parent, both the combative and t!ie protec¬ 
tive instincts being blended in her. WJieit thefatl^er ceased to he a ivandei'ing 
hunter, and when Eic interested himself in the well-being of the yomig, the 
mother willingly surrendered her ruling position^ with an amount of love and 
sacrifice which she had acquired in the course of her evolution. Then there 
Came a voluntary division uf labour bet\i'een tlie parents, the father taking 
upon hiin the harder defence from ej£ternaI danger^ and the motiicr solely tnro- 
Ing to the rearing of the young under the protecting wings of the fatlier. Thus, 
in the course of centuries of evolution, man acquired^ as the father of the 
family^ the sterner qualities like eotirage, perseverance, presence of mind in 
moments of danger^ daring ventmcj, and so on ; while woman, as the mother 
of the famSlCj had her own treasure of the finer and nobler qualities like disin* 
tfireated love, patience^ sweet Spirit of sacrifice, and so forth. By tlic time the 
human society established itself with the farnily as the integral nnit, the 
wealth of the father's qualities was fully availed of for the upkeep of the 
whole society* and that of the mother tended to the devetopment of _ the 
moral and spirittiaJ side of the mdividnal member. In other words, while 
man contributed more to the physical and material aspect of the society, 
woman added on more to the moral and spiritual asjiect. 

As ^ciety sufficiently advanced after settling down to peaceful life, 
the rich heritages of man and woman* treasured up in the long course of their 
evointion* found themselves fnictitied in a harmoninns lilending in the indivi¬ 
dual as a further unit of the family. Thus man emne to lie recognized in 
his double capacity of an individual and social being. Conscious and in¬ 
telligent efforts were made to see to the development of hotlt the aspects 
without sacriJidiig one for the other. Asa social entity* man was ordained 
to make an adequate return to society for all the l>cnefit5 he derived as a 
member thereof; and as an individual, bi^ spiritual aspect was brought into the 
foreground and enriched by a series of disciplinary measures to which hq Ijad 
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to subjficl bimaelf. Tbia seerns lo Iielvs been tbe caae in IcidiEi, iit any nitti 
some iii[Jle[}LiiLima a^o. 

We hfive tbe authority of the Ahtluibharala to say titat tliu Aryaiis \veie 
fit blit of one coinaninttVi tin:; nnifiiTiiiis. Then ii[} tlje Kshatriya;?! 

and then the Vatsyaij and HiialJy iha Siidnis—a fact Quite scientific s^'liatevet 
llie names of tlirn Viirnasn Therefore In otje of its ear] ter staged] the commuciity 
of the Aryans wna of the ^rtrjX'Lfrnyci tyjJe — a three-fold JivisioEi based u^jon 
ca[>itill and lEilioni't [ihysicjiie (reprf^senling niartifil s[>ir!t) and intellect; or 
ill other n^'oi'di, [iruductton ami distrihation^ prtitectioEi, and ediicatioE^.- 
I liter’reiiLtioEis among the Jiiiibs were ratlier free. At any rELto, tliey were 
not subjected to tfie inLiltE[j|icity of restrictitais one sees in the [yeritids of 
later SmrEthis, Uirtlt as the only detci'iiniiiing factor of tlie,-^ divisions bad 
not yet gEiineil recog til tiom The word Viirriit comes from the root ( ‘to 
lileiise). Since eiich limb jdeEised itself Eiiid tlie CE^mmunity as a wliole by 
wiltingly performing its allotted funcLionsj it [troad to term itsdf as a 
Vfirmu liEich fmicLrrjn \i'as an Eibsolute necessity to the coinnnmity^ and 
there was, therefore, no question of relative; itnportanco Etinoiig the sevoml 
fnnctloLis ; and conseQuentl}", gOLtles of superior aEid inferior functians were 
still unborn. The ideEi of colour in List liavo li'ecn ini[}DrLed later on in the 
word Varna”—also from the same root meaning—^wlieii the fourth limb had 
been recognised siEid admitted iEito the fold. 

.■\bont tite times of the Kig-Vedii the fourtli Varna was perhaps in 
the iormation. Tliat tliis Varna ^vas not accorded certain privileges which 
the Other three sluired among themselves seems to streogtheii the suspicion 
that thoL^e w'as not mLichofa blood-tie family relation betwoen tliisEind on\' 
of the rest. It weis OEily recognized Eit a l.itcr stage Eis a useful liinli^ eleiJ, under 
some restrictions, was Eubnitted into the coinmniiityj which then became the 
full c/j'd^iOCjFnjyu ty|.)i!. Separated froni cipiital, bibcnir fell to it as its 
distinct fuiictton—labour lEicludiE^g agficultare and cattle-grazing which w'cre 
origiiTfalty in the hands of the third Varna. 

Before the fourth Varna came to l>e recognized as such, there, were 
some \veedy outgrowths in the original trdtvayiiya itself. Continued obser¬ 
vation of certain characteristics peculiarly developed iti the Eridividnals of 
certain lines of families, ivliere there were unbroken cases of children ste[]“ 
ping into their parents^ shoes as workers for the society, as against the lines 
of families where perhaps there were no such cases, must have naturally led 
to the rKCOgnition of lieredity as a powerful factor in deterEtiiniug the degree 
of usefulness of the individual to the society, without an uneconomic w'aste 
of a preparatory stage. This discovery naturally brought about a readjust- 
meut of the earlier three-fold division of the community, and as a result 


tLtiW, birth gaintid a rficogiiitEoa as a non^negligibltj determining factor of 
the divisions. In smaller societies this adjustment must have worked 
smoothly enough in those remote days. 

Human nature carries, in its wonderful structure, the seeds of what 
arc after a time realized ns the good and the bad. InstitiitioiiB invented 
with the best of motives often run themselves into narrow ehannels, and 
hnally emerge as the ghosts of their earlier selves. Human ingenuity 
defies ail analysis and s^iorts in its weird dances, where one would expect a 
humbler and more restrained spectacle. ^Vith a fixed division of functions 
for the upkeep of the community, there crept in the idea of relative values 
of the services rendered by tlie several limbs^ and in its wake the uou' 
unfortunate grading of the kinds of fimctioi^s and the conseejuent relative 
ranks of the limbs themselves. 

When the differences came to stay, the question of inter-relations 
among the limbs came into prominence and was crying for a definite 
solution. The father being the greater determining factor of the child's 
material usefulness to the society, and recognition being granted to the 
graded assessment of the ^'aUifis of the services rendered to the society by 
its several limbs, AtmhifJit mamages gained the stamp of approval at the 
hands of the law-givers who represented the intellect of the society ; while 
Ptaiihma marriages were sought to be piU dowm with a vehemence. 
(When there are prohibitory Iiijunctious against a certain course of action, 
the natural presumption is that the practice so prohibited must have been in 
existence before the promulgntion of the proiiibition. No injunctions are 
issued for or against a non-existing practice.) But this injustice was 
recognized at a later stage and by way of restricting the Held of choice* 
marriages within the limb of the community were put down as the best and 
were almost made into a rule, with a view to help the individual hi re¬ 
straining the play of his senses on material objects and thereby preparing 
him for hts spiritual evolution. 

By this time, some more restrictiyn:> gathered around the limbs* circum¬ 
scribing their further inter-relations in regard to food, touch, sight, etc. This* 
in brief, is the historical evolution of our Vaiua-dhanna, extending over mil¬ 
lenniums and based on a recoguition of the fact that man is a social factor. 

Now let ns turn to the Asrir/na'dftttnna. To start with, v^'C may say 
that this is based on the recognition of the other fact that man is also an 
Individual who is in the course of his spiritual evolution. That the social 
aspect should at no time eclipse tlie other, a wholesome check was sought to 
be put upon mail's materia] ainbiticii by subjecting him to a course of 
disciplined life marked by four distinct stages. His energy vvaa thus sought 



to bti comccv&d for h[ghi;r spiritual cuds. In tkc first stage caEied Brahma- 
chary he \\i\s to be iu Ciimest pursuit of kno^^■tedf,^fi tmLior a proceptor, 
rigorously keeping himself from al! grossly nuitorial uttni.otions and training 
himself iu several aspects of selMidp. ' In order that he miglu realise tii iiis 
life the dignity of labour he was to do all possible servieosi to his preceptor. 

Next Oiiiue the stage \\here he had to function mainly as a social factor. 
This is called the Gifrlhis/ya sLage. Here^ tiiough in the midst of the 
scjasuous, lie uns not to lose himself thtreiLi. Ho liad to observe a ro.striotoJ 
contact wit El tE^e material objects of the sausoS so that a recoiling uiigliL L>o 
possible when called upon. He vvas ret]uirod to acijuirc only with a view to 
give up for g(x>[l causes without the least [jain. He was to maintain not 
only himself and those around him, bat also such of thusu in the first or the 
fourth stage as might liappeu to seek his ser^dees. Xou' \^■a5 the tinio when 
l!m member of the tirst Vania had an additional duty imposed on hi in. As 
a preceptor he had to take in Brahmacharins for educating tEioiu on the lines 
through which he himself had passed iu his first stage. The only return he 
was to expect from tliem was in the form of services rendomd unto him. AuJ 
those too he was to esact not for his own sake hut in tlieir own iutereslSi 
though the disciples in their turn had to pay the pi'ece[Aor an honorarium at 
the end of their courses of study. Thus he was to cotuiiuio dischairgiug Eiis 
duties toivards society in actively identifying himself in its system of 
'education for the yoimg. 

In the third stage called the individual was rei|aired to 

abdicate all his positions cf vantage as the head of the family and witli them 
all his material possessions In favour of those next in snccesivion in tire family 
ranks, and retire to a secluded spot away from the diu of' the social circles. 
He might rec]nisitiou the services of his partner in life for the duties enjoined 
on hiin in this stage. He had to mELiutain himself onli' on roots and fruits 
as preparatory to the last stage^ The serene atmosijhere of the forest homes 
SO captivated the minds of the sages that the succeeding generations of 
families finally settled there and practised the several stages of the individual 
evolutiom 

The last stage was that of the SirnyasiT, Here the individual after fully 
realising his spiritual aspect was to detach himself completely from even the 
tlioughts of the grossly material. He was to g^ain a trantjutility of mind by 
which his soul could rnaintain a wonderful equilibrium between pleasure and 
pain, success and failure, and so on. Even here his duty to society was not 
overlooked. He had to carry among the lesser souls bis beautiful spiritual 
message and enlightenmentH even in the remotest corners of the land. To 
this end he ivas always to be on the ruove^ 
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It mEi}- be noted that, in those several stages, the Individual had to observe 
certain recogns^ied nniformity of dress and otlser simple external symbols, 
indicative of the Asi-ama through which he\^'^is passing. We of the twentieth 
century need not lock askance at the simple niiifonns (to use our present-day 
expressiouj when we have a variety of uniforms for anything and everything. 

That the entry into the several stages might not be abused, the stamp 
of social recognition had to be affixed by making the occasion public in the 
case of any individual, be he of whatever social ratilt. This [jublicity ^vas 
ensured by taking away the initiative for the entry from the hands of the 
Individual, and entrusting it to those of another who was to he a preceptor 
to the initiated, espEcially in the lirst and the fourth. That the uniform 
costumes and the publicity of the initiation might have been later than the 
conception of the four-fold disciplined life we can easily infer since these do 
not form the dharriia implied in the term Asrctntn-dhurmiT. 

A judicious adjustment of the ViTrtUT-dharma and the A^rattui-d^im'futi 
was expected to serve the main purpose of man's birth on this planet-^ 
his own spiritual evolution with an incidental service to his society ensuring 
its advance to a higher stage of perfection. This adjustment ^vas effected, 
and we have now, iLs a witness thereof, the once heaiuiful term Varuasrama- 
dharma. It was, at the time when man was vecogni^sed in his double aspect 
of a social and individual entity', that this adjustment was brought about. 
It may be that the’ Varn^srama-dharmaof tO'day has permitted itself tlie 
pleasure of a luxuriant growth of weedy elements disiiguriag the very central 
and beautifnl structure within. That is no reason why it s^lionld be destroyed, 
root and branch. Prudence and foresight can yet step in, and by a cjireful 
handling of the priming knife, give us once more tbe ideal imbedded beyond 
recognition hi the weedy growth. 


■THE HINDU ARABIC NUMERALS. 

By a. a. Khishnaswamy AvYANGAri^ Esq., M.A., L.T. 
fCanfifjueff from VoL KlX, No. L) 


CHAPTER VL 

A Review of the Evidences regarding: the IndUn Origin of the 
Modern Notation with Place-Value and Zero. 

AS Mr. R. C. iJiitt lias put it^ the history of Ancient India is a history of thirty 
centuries of human culture uud progress and ancient Hindu literature takes 
ns naturally far beyond the golden age of Greece. The earliest effusioits 
of Hliidu thotights, ideals, and speculations are preserved in that moiin- 
mental work, the Vedas which are considered Lo be the highest authority 
among the Hindus for ah time; and it h remarkable to find what excellent 
prccantions have been taken from time to time lo prevent these records 
from corn]])tion and interpolation, by means of a system of checks and 
coiinter'checks SLicii as the following ;— 

(0 Special injunctions that knowledge should be learnt only from 
a Guru and not directly from the texts. This is probably 
due to tlie fear that texts may be corrupted or misread^ while 
a Guru may be exj>ccted to transmit Cnie knowledge, 
foj jMore importance was given to strora and proper pronunciation 
than to meanings in recitations:, the phonetic changes being 
recorded from time to time accurately in the Pralisakya’ 
Jlltraa. 

(m) The metrical form conforming to fixed laws which render 
alterations di^cult. 

All these give us a vivid picture of the scrupnlons care with which the 
ancient texts have been preserved in India—a feat are an parallel led in the 
histories of the other nations. The saaie scrupiiloasness* as has been 
pointed out already {vtdt p. 31 .wpm), prompted the earlv Hindus to 
invent the al pi tabetic aud the word-a urn oral notations for numerals. 

The development of the science of languagej, especially grammar, is abo 
un{t]ue in India atid dates back to sotiie centuries before the Christian era. 
Witness tlie magnificent edifice of Sanskrit giarnmar due lo Fan ini, the 
greatest grammarian that the world has produced. Iu Albrecht Weberb 
words, ^ Panini’s Grammar is dislingubhed above ail similar works of other 
countries, partly by its thoroughly exhaustive investigation of the roots of 
the language and the forpiatiop of words; partly by its sharp precision of 
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eJTpression_.....This is repdered possible by the erPipioytnent of an 

algebraic tertmaology of arbitrary contHvancei the several parts of which 
stand to etich other in the closest harmon/j and which^ by the very fact of 
its snfhcing for all the phenomena which the language presentfi^ bespeaks 
at once the maiveUoos ingenuity of its inventor and his profound penetra¬ 
tion of the entire material of the language,* Here we have an indication of 
the remarkable aptitude of the Hindu mind for algebraic symbolism with 
its elegant conciseness, and this i,s well manifested in the Dasargitika-sutra 
of Aryabhata, which embodies the astronomical tables in a peculiar algebraic 
notation {vide p. 20 supra). 

Further, in one of ihe Kuddhist sacred books, tha LaHfavhtiTni^ the hero 
Ruddha is made to give out a scheme of names for large numbers, which go 
as far as and which the hero is prepared toe^ctend unto Mahakalpas by a 
scale of orders of inhnity "which h the tale of all the drops that in 

10,000 years would fall on all the worlds by daily rain '. This reminds us 
strongly of the sand-reckoner of Archimedes (tnlfe pp. 227-229, The Work 
of Ai-chimeiicst by T. L. Heath. C*U. P. 1S97). 

When the Greeks could devise a sand-reck oner with their traditional 
names of numbers not extending beyond a myriad (t.tf., 10,000)^ it is no 
wonder that the Hindus could think of scales of big numbers when they had 
regular traditional names upto 10^®. Again, surprises of genius are not 
uncommon in India- A Hamaiiujam in the twentieth century, without any 
proper training worth the name^ was able to dream of problems which it had 
taken a hundred years for the finest matbeniaticians of Furopc to solve and 
of which the solution is incomplete even to-day (u/tier i^roceetihigs of the 
Loiidoti Matheitiafical Society, Vol 19, second scries). When such has been 
the case* is it difficult to believe that the sand-ieckouer of Archimedes could 
have been autidpated by a genius like Rudd ha* who was destined In later 
years to preach a religion which* of ail religions, has the greatest number of 
adherents and which has influenced the morals and given spiritual comfort to 
hundreds of millions? {Vide The Travels of Fcthiei}, translated by H, A. 
Giles, C. U. P., 1925.) 

We may also mention that before the Christian era, there existed a tract 
on astronomy forming the sixth and the moat important limb of the Vedas, 
v^■hich gives us an idea of the number w'ork of those early ages (vide Monier 
Williams' Indian IVTsf/owi, pp. H4* ]77). lu a very early document of the 
Hindus, the SulViL-Sutras in which practical methods are devised for the 
construction of altars to please the immortals, we find remarkable evidences 
of mathematical logic and acuteness displayed. It is specially note wort by 
hoIV our ancient Acharyas tackled the two kinds of irrationals vJ and v tT 
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^ by rationaJ fliiproxijiijitions, impelled, tis Thibaut admits^ by the earnest 

desiie to rejider their s^icrihce in all its particulars acceptable to the gods anti 
to deserve the boons u'hicli the gods confer in return upon faithful and 
conscientious \vorshijipcrs, 

AlJ this implies a considerable advancement hi arithrnetic in very early 
times^ Since the appearance of Mon Schreeder^s important work huiicnit 
Ltfurafitf'ffnd Cultitr (Leipzig, lSS7jj the old view due mainly to Cantor 
that Indiai^s owe all their mathematics to the Greeks is getting superseded 
by the sounder opinion that Hindu geometrical theory and coi^ceptioii of 
irrationals^ etc.^ are entirely original, despite the unwarranted insinuations of 
Mr. Kaye in his article ‘ The Source of Hindu Miithematies’, J.R.A.S., 1910. 

The above is a brief revie^v of the original achievenneEtts* of tlie hlii^dus 
in Several direelions in very early times and although it does not bear 
diirectly on the origin of oiir numerals, yet it is highly relevant as showing 
the aptitude of the Hindu for mathematical and mental work of no inferior 
ordei* 

The Hindu origin of the amdern numerals with place-V hII tic is very 
likely ; but we have no definite documentary evidence for it- We are entirely 
in tbe dark about their early inception ; but we are more or less on safe 
ground as regards their development in India^ the approximate period of the 
conception of the pkce-valne, and the spread of the mimernls through the 
Arabs to liuropeh 

Ages ago, suggestions for tlie forms of these numerical symbols rnay have 
been received from tbe Egyptian, Phocmcian, or Chaldsean sources ; bnt any 
attempt to develop a consistent theory regarding thelv foreign origin, Semitic 
or otherwise, would be only as futile as the several fanciful hypotheses 
discussed l> 3 ' F. Cajori on the o rig hi of the numernl forms {vide T/tc 
MniheniatkaTeacfier, Marcli 1925). Theories are not wanting, however, to 
? derive the Indian iiumerals from— 

(1) the order of letters in the ancient alphabet, 

(2) the alphabetical exp cessions of certain syllables called which 

possessed in Sanskrit some fixed mimerical values, 

(3) the first nine letters of the Greek alphabet (Wnfe The MtitJiematJcal 

Gtjzefiey July 1935), 

and so on. Bjut none of these conflicting theories give any saiEsfactory 
solution and^ indeed,. Messrs. Smith arid Karpinskl state that upon the 
evidence at hand, we might projjerly feel that everything points to the 
numerals as beiflig substantially Indigenous to India. We may notice also 

* For a. hi glib EulthotilatLve Ek position ot ttie achieve 9 ot Uie liindus in Iho positive 
Ktenc^s, The Toiith't Schtfeei Aueieut fliadm, by T3r. Itrujendranalh Seal. 
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some charucLevistic fCEiturcs in the dcvelopmet^t of the Indt^m notEition \^'hlcb 
go to prove the same 

The efirly ongi.]i of the iuTmeraJ$ iTii-ist ahvays remain obscure for two 
reasons :—- 

fl) The development of the notation has been very slow^ extending 
over several eenLnries; and there are no authentic histories 
available eEirliei than the commenceinent of the Muhammadan 
em, b22 ubile there are evidences to show that the 

place-value notation in some form ^vas current earlier than this 
date. 

(2J The positional idea may have flashed in a moment of truly divine 
i nspiration to some unkEiowu Hindu gen ins, who with his 
characteristic hiimtlity did not care to assooisite his name wEtti 
it as its inventor bnt ascribed it to god. 

Mr. G. K. Kaye is not tired of mocking at this Hindu trEiit (vtifs his 
article ‘Old Indian Ntimerical Symbols' in tlie Jfitf/tm .4n^i'^inrrj’, Vo\. XL, 
p. 49, and hi$ book Imiiein Midlmmatica, p. it) and makes us understand 
that tbe earlier investigators on Hie subject of numerals were misled by the 
orthodox Brahmin opbiion that ‘ the inveution of the nine figures with the 
device of pJaces to make tljcui suHico for sill veiIucs bei]]g ascribed to the 
beneficent Creator of the Universe ' (fjuoted from Krisheia's coimnetitary of 
BhasltarEys LUttvati —i?rcfe Cokbrocjke’'s Traudaifon of fhe Lihjvciti). 

loan article entitled ‘New Light on Our Xnmeralsh Mr. Ginsburg 
ivroEe> in 1917^ “ lliat oiir ooinmon numerEtls are of Hindu origin seems to 
be a welhestablished fact and that Europe received them from the Arabs 
seems ec^iiEiUy certain but, how and when these numerals reached the Arabs 
is a questio]! tliat has never been SEttishiccorily jiuswered.” A ne'.^' light liad 
been thrown on this question by Mr. ^M. F. Nau‘5 pubJicatioti in the Jouf'fjal 
AdatigttiSj of an important fragment of tieboklit's writings in which there is 
a direct reference to the Hiiidu nnuierjils. But Mr. Khye has no faith in 
Nan's evidence {vide his bidiijft MathematieSj p. 31), 

Severus Sebokht of Nisi bus belonged to the second half of the seventh 
century was a distinguished scholar in philosophy, mathematics and 
theology. He was the head of a con^^ent in Nisihus, el great commercial 
centre and had numerous pupils through wliom his know ledge could have 
been transmitted to other scholars all over Syria. Kemembertng that Syrian 
scholars were employed by the Chiliphs as translators atid educators we could 
easily underataiid how' the Syrians could have imparled the knowledge of 
the Hindu numerals to the Arabs along w’ith other facts relating to sciences. 
But how' did Bebokht come to know of the Indian nunrerals ? Since the 
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ejicbarf^c of floods and thi;; c?!i:ha]i{;e of i^i^as aUvLiys went together, the 
trader iu\d tlie tJTLveJler ^vere busy agents in the trELnsmissioe of iitLimerals 
from the East to the West r'lnd it is not iin tea so liable to sunnise that In an 
important centre like Ni3it>ns of a very ejitmisive trade, different systems of 
mmieration ivere known and attiaoted the attention of an intellectiially alert 
iTiEiti like Sebcjkht. Of the Hindu timnerEiJs, tiefsokht speaks in the folloiN'infj 
hifjh tonns of praise :— 

J i\'iU omit all discnssionis uf the Science of the Kiiidu^, a iiea[i!c not 

tlto same as tlie Syritins.their ^^'lluiLblu methods of calcnlHtion and 

their coinpntinK that stii[>ELsst;s description. 1 wisb only to SEiy tiial this 
eompLitELtion is dotie by ineEUis of nine signs, , ► . 

.Among other evidences of the Indian origin of the decimal notation 
witii its ;;ero, we Iieivc already referred to¬ 
ll) The use of ' ^unyu ' in the Siiryasiddfiatitti Eiiid the works of 
^^arabainihira. 

(2) The variatits of [losition arithrnotie found in the ^vord-nameral 
notation of Brahmagupta Eind tlie Katapayiidi schetne fif 
Aryabhata, the yutiiigei', sudi variants being must likely to 
occur only in the conntiy of its (position-arithmetic's) origin, 
fj) SnbhEuidtui's meEition (ici the sixtii contitrj^ A.D.) of the ^rero-dot* 
symbfjis in a sniide describing the stars. 

(4) The reference to ii umbers tEik[ng"difrereiiL 'i^iiliies Eiceording to 
their position, found io Vystsa Bhashya of PatanjalTs Yoga- 
HHtrii which cannot have been composed later tbait &00 AT). 

But an EiigLiment sigainst the Kindii knowledge of these syanljols is 
tiiat the .Arjiks itbout 700 A.D. did not kniHi' of them, but hooked upon 
them Eis El stninge invetition when they were introduced to them in 776 .-k.D. 
Since the ArEtbs had just then come to rob India of her wmtlth and tiEid 
yet no idea of [dittidering tier coUnrOj it is no wonder they did not know of 
the syinhols. We cun Ciisily imagine si parallel instiuUEo in tnodefti times 
of a lay trai-elkr in civiliifeU Kiirope not knowing any thing Etbout the niodona 
theorv of Relativity. It takes certainly some time for the latest discoveries 
and invoniLons to trickle down to tile level of com prehension ol the ooinmon 
herd of peO[db. 

As regards epigniphicul instances (InslaitCes in copper-plate land grants) 
of the use of the nine-symbols with ;iero, there is some doubt. Dr. Fleet in 
tbo htdLut Atitujfuiry, Vol. XXX (p^iOo), holds that many qngrEiphicEii fi>rger- 
tes (since the cO[)|jer-p]ates were deeds of property) were mjide about the end 
of the eleventh century. Tliis accounts for Mr. Kiiye’s sweeping remEirk tlnit 
cpig rap Ideal evidence Is she most unreliable $o bir as India is concerned 


{vitle J.R.A.Sr, IQIO). liiit Colobrooka takes £i moru rational view and points 
ont that the value of the evidence is not on that account totally invalidj since 
a successful forgery has to imitate the 'ivritfiig of the period in question 
adhering to the then ennent iiotlons and traditions. 

Son^e of tJie most important of the several epigi^plhcal iinstances of 
the use of numerals given by such high authorities as Bnblci'j Kiel horn, 
IJhandaikar who are entitled to our greatest respect Eire quoted Lelo\i':— 

(1) Giirjara inscription of Chedi Sam vat d46 (595 A*D.) contaijis 
the oldest epi graphical use of alphabet nn morals with pi ace- 
value. {Buhlcr.) 

(3) A Pathari piJlar inscription of Vlkrama Samvat 917 corresponding 
to 861 A.D. A copper-pJatc (K:idab-p!ata) inscription, dated 
Vikrama Ssimvat 815 (756 A.D.). (KlelhomJ 
(5) A Slone inscrij^tioii of 815 A.D.; Dholpnr stone ijiscrlption of 
842 A.D. (containing the date In word-numerals) ; anothci' 
inscription Incised on a pilaster, dated 798 A-D. 

(Dr. D. R. Bhandai'kar.) 

If we tind the numcrats in Inscriptions as early as ahout 750 A.D., 
tlie system must liai'u been in existence at least one or tivo centuries earliei". 
Even ill Europe, it weis only two hundred years after the introduction of 
the numerals that they began to appear on enseriptions and coins. Even 
Thibaut assures us that the Iiiilian origin of the system now in use citnnot 
be doubled. The untted judgments of these scholars point to the rise in 
India of the modern system ivitli plage-value jis early as 600 A.D.f The 
only dissenting voice is that of Mr. G. R. Kaye whose hypotheses we shall 
discuss presently. 

Mr^ G, R. Kaye's Refutation oE the Indian Theory. 

Re-examination of his Hypotheses and Arguments. 

The following statement in J.A.S.B., Voh III, No. 7 (1907), gives in 
a nutshell Mr. G. K. Ksiyt’s position regarding the origin of the modcrti 
notation. 

‘ The character of the Indian scripts, the evidence of inscriptions, the 
natnre of the early uotations in use among the Hindus, the nature of their 
mathematicELl works i the very* custom at the present tirne among the 
Hindus who work on purely indigenous lines point to a foreign origin of the 
modern notation sis probEible ; while the found at ions of the Eirguments of 
those who belie\''C iti art Iiidiitn origin jtre iiow shown to be either absolutely 

t Ifi Vol. XIX. p, S67, UiicydopaA'iiia 3rit«Ntiitn, lidn[on, lYof. W, R^jbertson 

Srailh wntes ^ What is qnita certain in that Crnr present dccEnial syslcm, in Us compkle form, willi 
the zero Wfhtch enalilBS ns to ho W^ilbotlt [be ruled columns Ot [h.0 abacas, is of Indian oriyiriH' 


unsoundj, almost ucireliable; and t:oi] 4 efjiit!iitly tha Indian tl]or>ry^ if it is 
to sill lid, must be fe-statedh' 

Mr. claims to shoM that tlie pri^inises lUi lifted by such e min cut 
orientalists as CInasles, Peacock, XVot;[)eckc^ Cantor, IJaylej', Ikdiler am] 
MacDonetl are all utisound and that their inference from such jireinises that 
the modern Arithmetic notation is of Indian oi'igin is also niunie. He 
asserts that tiiey were all misled by the boasting diilniB of antiejuity (for 
tboir knowledge) put forw'ard by the H rah man commentators. But he 
contradicts hi in self dse where (J.A.S.li., p, Slij 1911 ) by noting that the 
Hindus never claimed to have invented the new notatbu and adds ‘ neillier 
did they claim originality itii Mathematics \ According to him, Bbaskura 
often speaks, with disdahi, of Hindu iiiathciuatieians and refers to certain 
' ancient teachers’as anlhorities. In Kaye’i logic, however, these ancicEit 
teachers, not being named spedhcalh', must have been the Grecku. Thus 
his arguments are vtry subtle and he shifts his ground quickly and imper^ 
ceptibly. His misrepresentations (to quote bis own expression) are *id] the 
more dangerous by appearing less staitliugly falseHe is skilful in utiliifing 
the statements of his authorities just to such an Oitent as will be favourable 
to his j>re-conceived theories. 

One of the fundamental priuoiples of our critic is this. To :icccpt 
anything as of Greek origin, any leniote analogy is sufficient, ivhile to show 
tliat anything is of Indian origin, numerous Luunistakahlu c^'idi^nces must 
be produced. Thus the slight resemblance of the Bakshali symbol lo 
the Greek symbol (^) used by Diophantus* is enough to betray the Gieek 
source, while, however patent and obvious the reference to Hindu sources in 
Greek or x 4 rab writings, it is not sufficient to warrant the inference of a 
borrowing from India; for* in such a circumstaucej Mr. KsLye is prepared to 
misread and misinterpret the teitts as in tile case of tlie Arabic words Hindisji, 
Hindi, Hindsisi and give oti]erf meanings to these words, blaming encyclopte- 
dias and dictionaries for not giving that interpretation which will suit his 
purpose. 

The most favourite and frequent ol Mr, Kaye’s falUicies is his generalijfa- 
tion from one favourable instance. Since Dr, Fleet has changed the order of 
the figures in into* vasus, ffavours mid Eiioun tains ', our critic geiierEd- 

iises, from this instance, that copyists have ahvays had the tendency to adapt 

‘ As Ur, Heath Biij=j=fcsLs, the svaibol of Diophirttus ia not really^ tlie invorieiJ letter 
but tbe rtTicia] combination of Alinto^iod it is ftbsoldleij' rash tg connect ^ wit^L of ttio 
JJakshali manuscript. FlirlJur Uioptiantua ptawH tills siEfAbtfotO tlie-quartitiea to be subtracted, 
ivtiereas in the Ilakshali manuscript, the s\^ti COmtS after the number ta be aubtractioi]. 

t yide G, H- Ojha'a-domment on Mr. Kaye's inlerpretation of eLio termu- llindisa, etc., in 
Tki t?f /riifiii, p, 113. 
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notationti to tht; systttm lo voguo in their owjj tiinos ; a ad hence, he would not 
tmst any tiling but really tirst’hand evidence on which alone his conclusions 
should be based, But, is our critic rcidly giving us a hi^st-liand instaLicc> 
when he quotes an example of a Greek notation of the tiine of Herodotus ? 

We shall now tiike up, in urder^ the hypotheses on which Mr* Kaye relies 
for his nc]n'’Iiid[an theory. 

Mr. Kaye presumes tlntt it would be natnrni to expect tirimbei’-u'ords and 
s)'mbo]s to be affected by the mode or direction of the writing. For example, 
it would appear strange to see numerical symliols written horizontaJly in 
conjunction with a vertical script. Since the uunieraU (in the Indian nota¬ 
tion) increased in value tosvards the left and not towards the right, 'the notation 
was introduced into India as it was into Europe from a right to left script'* 
On this hvpotbesis, Mr. Kaye poiiits Out tlie error in Burnell's translation of 
^ ^ into ' the order of the letters (vfz., numerals) is from riglit to 

left'* To Mr, Kaye, the order of the letters is the order of tlie script (f,f.,from 
left to right iu the Indian scr][it); bnL the uombers are always expressed with 
the smaller elements first and not, as is the custom now, with the higher 
dements first, 

iMr* Kaye’s hypotheses arc partially riglit while his inference is 
absolutely ’hvrong. In mimeratioiij, the natuml order is that of counting, i.e., 
proceeding froan the smaller to the bigger [lumbers. This is consistently 
followed in Indian ngmeraticui in which the smaller elements come first, 
Bx\ ™ one and twenty. Relics of this form arc found also elsew'here ; 

for instance, the French Quatre-vingte = four times twenty. But, as poitUed 
out elsewhere the practice in notation has iu almost all co mi tries been to 
put the bigger elements (probably on account of their greater importance) 
before the smaller ones, How, the terms * before' and ‘ after' are relative 
to the script in u$e. Thus in a right to left script, the bigger element would 
be written natni'ally to the right of the smallcfj while in a left to right script, 
the bigger element would be written to the left of the smalJer, We have 
actual iliustrationst of such a use, which conhrm our view pp* 2^ 3 
sifprtt). Mr. Kaye himself quotes instances of the Hebrew notation (^) found 
oncoimj in which the higher order numbers occur lirst in the right to 
left order. He is unable to explain the mystery of this notation, for which 
\VQ have here found a key. Again, ^\ hen the Hebrews as well as the Arabs 
adopted the other order (at., the Indian (*°) order) which is inooiisistont 
with tlieir script, it must be clearly due to the iuifuence of tlie Indian 
numerals* An explicit iiientiou of such a rule as ^ snfHHiqdirTR: ^ was found 
necessary to point out the difference between the orders of numeration and 


t FlVv pp. 113, 11J, 7'fie ef [tuiUi, Uy G. H. Ojlia {^riii Edii., (91B). 
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notitticjii ill [iidifi. In Hurope, houevcjr, this diflicuUy wa?; solved hy 
changing the origiiuL order in their tuiateratioii and iidapiing it to the ne^v 
Eiotatlon, Thus i,ve have evidences of two different kinds of nnmeration in 
the English language, one set of numeration from thirteen to nineteen and 
niiotiler from tweiit\^-one onwardSn 

Mr. Ka^-e wishes to point out also that the bigger element coining to 
the I'ight of tJie smaller ^vould be the more convenient and natural order 
and refers us to Perry's Pracf^ca^ Maihsmuiics and to works fun, tlie ' Tlieory 
nfNnm bet's h This order iSj^ of course^ (coc’v^enient ai^d even) absoInteJy 
necessary when the highest order number is nndelerinined and indefinite as 

in : a d- hr + cr^ + . Hut in Arithmetic, where the digits have 

dchnite values and the higher orders more signihcEint and important than 
the lower ones (as for example when we give the population of a country 
to the nearest million) the present order is naturally more convenient. 
The convenience becomes miarkedly obvious in aach continued processes as 
division or e.^traction of squai'e-rooti where tlie movement from left to right 
will he apprecLatei.1 by those accustomed to the left to right sci'ipL 

We shall next examine Mr. Kaye^s view of the cpigraphical evidences. 

The earliest cpigraphicEtl instance of the new' EioUitiun quoted by 
Dr, Fleet is Saka 8d7 (A.D. 945-946). Hut according to Dr. LiriclersT the 
earliest is the stone inscription of Dholpur^ dated Vikrama Sam vat S9S. 
While Bn tiler’s Chicacole inscriptiori of 641 A.D. is now known to be 
spurimis, Dr. Linders and Dr* I'leet duubt the Kiidab inscription of 813 A.D, 
Mr, Kaye himself has come across only two instsuices of the S 3 'inhuho words 
of the ninth century, three of the tenth and a few' of the eleventh, but 
numbers of later date. This gives l ise to suspicion in Mr, Kaye’s tnind and 
Mr. IDainunt js qiioted as .saying : ’ The practice does not seuni to be one 

of very great antiquity and many of the supposed older dates are doubtful ’ 
(vhfe ItifUan Auh'cpitrry, VI, 1,3), In this way, seventeen of the earliest 
Indian cpigrapliical instances due to Fleet, Kiel horn and others are quoted 
and all of them rejected as worthless an a policy similar to that adopted 
by the wise Calij^h Omar who gave orders to the burning of the Alaxandriau 
Library'. 

The cpigrapiiEcal records are believed b)' Mr. Kaye to beeiths] ingenious 
forgeries or wrong!interpreted by eprgrapiiists wlio assumed that the new' 
notation was common in Lidia much earlier than the ninth ceutm v. Mr. 
Ka^'e would require the epigrapliists to re-interpret lliesa records with a 
contrary assumption in their minds, Mejiuwhile, he would hypnotise himself 
into the strong conviction that the figures given either stand before him in a 
suspiciously modern form or do not allow of any direct interpretatjon^ or are 
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proved to \>a spurious, or that the record shows some signs of being Simpered 
with. Even the unsuspioioos dates such as the Bagmnara Inscription of 
A.U. 867 Indian Anftqii £ 7 f>’, X11, 1S1, XVIL1, 56, and XXl 11, ^ 1), by 

the very reason of their uniqueness, call for e,':planatiom After examinmg a 
these evEdetices, Afr. Kaye could conscientiously come to the only conclusion 
that to the eleventh century only we should tiiin for evidence of the use of the 
modem system of notation in India^ 

We shall next turn to the historical evidences, Mr, Kaye* as usnal, 
laments that the so-called historical evidence is of so httle avail for him. In 
his opinion, even such a reliable investigator as Alheruni says little perti¬ 
nent to the question in hand, even though he mentions in unmisEakeable 
terms (vide Albcrnni's Jndiat Voh I, pp, 174 and 177). 

‘ The Hindus do not use the letters of the alphabet for numerical notation 
as we use the Arabic letters in the order of the Hebrew alphabet. The 
numeral signs wliieli we use are derived from the liiiest forms of the Hindu 

5 [gj 3 S.,,. . J have studied the names of the orders of (he numbers in 

vwions languages,,.....,..and have found that no nation goes be¬ 
yond the thousand. The Arabs too stop with the thousand . ... 

The Hinduii use the numeral signs in Arithmetic En the same way as we 
do. f have composed a treatise showing how far, possibly* the Hindus are 
ahead of ns in this subject/ 

In the face of such plain confessions of Hindu superiority at least in 
arithrnetic, from one who has frequently spoken of the Hindus in terms of 
contempt, Mr, Kaye tries to utilise to his sinister logic an exaggeration of 
Albcrimi that the Hindus* he came across did not know the fLindamcntal princi¬ 
ples of mathematics and says that A1 hernui's statement must be read in the 
light of this. Further Mr. Kaye doubts whether Alberuni was in a better 
position to judge of the Hindu numerals than Canon Taylor who is certainly 
wrong in his conclusion. We believe* however, that Alberuni was certainly in a 
better position, for became in living contact with the Hindu numenils actually 
in use about eight himdreJ years before Canon Tajdor and must have, there¬ 
fore* been in possession of much I letter and more reliable evidence than 
Canon Taylor could get in his time* 

It is interesting to see bow Mr. Kaye disposes of the tradition of an 
Indian origin that existed among the Arabs. Xow he adopts his usual trick 
of viewing an authority as sound or iiiisound according as he does or does not 

- I doubt rt'heilier A]t>orttni rtally came across llirtJLI m.athem.'inciUJJS of repnla H^S a 

lislof word numerils to use iiihistiave »nJ amcntfi! ilie aymbals foir len, lio LnoLudea i£[torant1y 

AS it Li were otie word. ^ 

Tins as one Indication Ujal he could not hsve picked np Ilia knowledge [rtvarisiblj' from nuthcri- 
miLve sources- 
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lal] in vvith his pre'conceived notions. He accepts Wopecke’s authority' when 
he (Wopecke) says w'e cannot attach any valiie to sndi references fonnd in 
the cotnmentary on the Talkhis of I bn A.Ibannaand a eotnmentary by Hnsain 
Bill M. A'liiiahalli on a work by Abdul Kadir Als^khwi as follows 

A Hindu took sonic line [jowder, spread it on a table and made upon 
it certain calculutioJis and tlien put it away for future reference.^’ Hnt he 
rejects the same authority ns unsound when he translates ‘ Hindasiyyat' as 
Indian^ Mr. Kaye would like him to interpret it as ^geometrical' whether 
it gives sense or not in the contcjjtn HeoontendSj in this coiinectioti, that 
the regular di/oru/n //risaruni or operation of the balance is derived 
geometrically and therefore Ibti el-Benna’s explanation should be interpret* 
ed, * As to thebalance* this procedure is a geometrical (not Itidinn, though the 
Arabic word admits of both interpreutions) method.’ In support of his 
interpretation^ a. geometrical elucidatiori of this principle due to El-Babi is 
quoted. El-Sabi proves in the manner of old Euclid that if the line ab is 
divided into three parts ag, gdj then -j- fig. bff=^ad. and tries 

to deduce from this the principle in question. I fail to see any connection 
betw'een the two results except perhaps some remote analogy. The explana- 
tiort is really unsound ; properl}' speaking, the principle of proportion must 
have been used to explain the rule. But the early .Arabs were not quite 
profici^jnt in proportion as evidenced by Musa's method of finding the length 
of a side of a square inscribed in an isosceles triangle [xJidfi his Algebra 
translated by F. Rosen); while it is interesting to add that though the Hindus 
have not mentioned (jc far as the extant texts go) the rule in the particular 
form in which it is found among the Arabs, the substance of the rule has 
been more scientifically utilized by Aryabhata in his mensuration of the 
trapezium and by Brahmagupta and Bhaskara in the-ruies of interpolation 
connected with their sine-tables. 

Again* in another connection, where Ibn Sina relates the properties of 
squares and cubes (a/s., the square remainders arc respectively 1, 4, 9, 7 while 
the cube remainders are 1 and 8), Mr. Kaye asserts that the interpretation 
^ geometrical ’ is sounder on tlie strength of a geometrical proof* devined by 
himself. Tt is an elementary mathematical platitude that with a little in¬ 
genuity many elementary theorems (in mathematics) can be graphically Or 
geometrically demonstrated and on that account alone any arithmetical or 
algebraic theorem should not be called geometrical.* 

• Omvf the fin cat ihearemii irt Hijjher AdtllcneEie is the Lege rider’s Law of Beciprrocily 
which is prorred p-irtVy j^eoifictrJc^lly. There are ssvtml ancSi inaiances of jjeoioeIrical 
Eations in ihe Tliefiry of Mumbers, lliiMlie theciirems ori thill account art uOL ca.1led jieomeuri- 
cal. (Kidf Mat how e" <)/ bfumitrr^ p]). 41, 42 aad Cbapier IV, bJnary Quarliratic Forms ; 

Geortielricaf Theory.) 
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Apa rt from the refereiicG to Indian oiitnerds in Arnbicr texts, certain 
mediaevitl works also contain unequivocal mention oE the modern system of 
arithincEical notation as IndTan. Mr, Kaye liimself^ admits the difficulty in 
interpreting ‘ Indian ' as ‘ geometrical ' when the term is applied to niimert- 
ca! syrubnls. How then does he solve it ? The Greek geometrical terminology 
for numbers comes to his rescue. The Greeks termed odd numbers gnomons, 
compound numbers oblongs, tlie product of two numbers plane, and the 
product of three numbers sitid, white there were other numbers known as 
triangular, square, cube, polygonal, etc. There is, besides, the famous 
geometrical number of Plato, I^ut nowhere do we find the appellation 
‘geometrical' in Greek texts applied as a generic term for anj" number. 
Only particidar types of numheas have been called geometrical and it does 
seem certainly far-fetched to call all numerals geometrical. If the reasons 
for the ivrong interpretations of the Arabic word into ‘ Indian ’ be due, as 
Mr. Kaj^e believes, to the following falSc premises:— 

(/) the word cannot by any possible means imply ‘geonictiical ’ in 
the passage referrsd to, 

(jj) a Btatemeut by Taylor in his Introduction to ^ Lilavati 
(u7) the Arabs owe their knowledge of geometry* to the Hindus, 
the reasons for the other interpretation 'geometrical' due to himself 
are based cm another set of unreliable and unverified hypotheses :— 

(a) the theorem referred to can Ije proved geometi ically (as ' indeed 
any other elementary arithmetical theoreim); 

(ft) the abacus was never in use in India ; 

(c) the Hindus owe their knowledge of arithmetic to a foreign 

source. 

Thus the balance of wrong h^'potheses is equal on both sides and we 
stand unconvinced by Mr, Kaye's eloquent outbursts of plausible 
reasoning. 

Let us now record Mr, Kaye's view' of the use of the abacus in India. 
According to Mr. Kuj^e, the examples of the existence of aljacus quoted 
by such w'ritcrs as ^Varren, Hayiey, Burnell are all too modern to l>e of any 
value. Burnell in his Sintfh hnliirn teds tis that the Indian 

abacus" w'as by using heaps of cow ries for the numbers, the number of these 
shells being equal to that of the number expressed, the cipher (*^) being a 
blank space. He adds " Warren in his 7ir/r/ir/,v[r;?jt£7/i'/*7 mentions a counter to 
express the cipher, but I have never found this to be done." Mr, Dikshit 
mentions the use of a wooden board called qrit which is covered with dust 

"I belieVftMr, Kaye meant ' arillimctic ' hy tilt word ‘ jj«ometry ' and in the lieat of the 
arpunfient, made no disditciton between tlie two words. 
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when used for ptirposes of reckoning ; the nuiueraU used while working on 
tli is plank were Cell led by t!^e Arabs Gobar or dust nomertilSr Alberuid’s 
reference to the Indian eustum of wiittng on the sand and tlie use of non- 
alphabetic nunierui signs also tiidiciilc5 tile use of some form of abitcus. 
TJicre is n relic f>f thia ancient sand-^^riting custom oven in tiiudern; times 
in the Burmese [iractice of w-riting on tlie ground in tlie dust or on black 
pamback. AIJ these evidences are wort]iless and irrelev^aiit to Mr, Kaye 
and he does not WMnL to accept ihiLt uiie fenn of abacus was ‘a tray 
contaioitig saml wdiicli could be loadily grooved with tlie lingers ^ He 
imagines that there is a coiifusiou between tlie tenns ^ibacus' derived froin 
‘ Abaq ’ (sand), ‘ Gobar' (pow'derj and ' writing tii the dust h 

Taylor, Wocpecke, Bayley, BurudI and otlid's derive the Sanskrit word 
337 ^ froiu the Vacant 3[> ice in the abiciis. According to Taidor the word 
was translated into Ar.il>ic by tlie word ''Sydr ’ hiving a like meaning. Dr, 
Murray's lingUsh Dictioiniry also confiL-ins the derivation of the word 
'^Cypher' from tlie Arabic '^yfr' and Sanskrit 'Siiiiya''. According to Mr. 
KayCi all these anthoritius are imreliiible, for it is very doubtful—^ 

[f) whether the so-called Arabic nnineruls are really Indiin ; 

(/O whether tlie Arabs realty leceived Lhcir numerical notation from India; 
{iii) whether any form of abacus, was in use. at nil in Ijidia. 

In his logiCf since tliere is no direct eyideitce* that the ahactis was in 
existence in Ancient Indian the Indians could not have invented the Jfcro 
symbol also. In the present writer’s op in ion, the abacus is not a necessary 
and Indispensable precursor of the zero* The early word numeration of the 
Hindus which gave, in order,f the number of units, tons, hujidrcdSf etc., in a 
IILimber leads, naturally, to Further, history tells us how the abacistsaiiJ 
the algorlsts were at logger-heads in Hu rope bet w ecu the twelftli and the 
foorteenth centLirios,t Especially, it is a noteworthy fact that the akicists 
had a contempt for the ^evo which is a dear evidence to show that left to 
themselves they would never have invented the i!cro symbol 

We shall next take up the evidences of place-value notation found iii 
Indian arithmetical treatises and examine how Mr. Kaye handles them. 

While he puts up such a Tight for the interpretiition qf the Arabic word 
‘hindisab he coolly ignores several explicit instances in Iiidiaii arithmetical 
treatises of using the word “SfR tplacel in connectioi^t with numerals. Kodet's 
translation of the term in Ary.abhata’s text explaining the ordinary 

method of root-ex tract ton — 

* Dr. Fleal'a reference lo (an msiLrument tr> redsen with) in y,A‘,.-rn5i'., HU, liaa 

been noted else^vlierc. 

t and Ka^pJ n ilti's \ t . 120. 
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by 'i distance d'une pkce' or k intervatle d'une place on d’^un rang* is 
wrong in Mr. Kayek opitiiorir Mcn Kaye gives us a warning that we should 
not be misled by the commentaEors who eamc very much latet than the 
original writers (and knew the decimal notatLO]i), while he himself misleads 
us by quoting a problem from latribllchus (d60 A-D.) as affording a distinct 
proof that the Greeks had perfectly clear ideas of the value of position (un¬ 
like the Hiiidusj* 

The problem as stated by Kaye is this 

* If the digits of any three be added together and the digits of their sum be 
added together and so on* the final sum wall be six:^ which is, of course, 
mathematically wroaig^* Mr. Kaye, I believe, purposely mistranslates the 
Greek text In order to give undue credit to the Greeks. The use of the word 
‘digit’ is unwarranted. The word Migit’ has no meaning and no counterpart in 
the Greek non'positional notation. The correct text as translated more 
faithfully by Dr. T. L. Heath rung thug :— 

' Take the sum of the three consecutive numbers the greatest of which 
is divisible by 3 ; this wili consist of a certain number of units, a certain 
number of tens, a certain number of hundreds and so on. Take the units 
in the said sum as they are, then as many units as there arc tens, as many 
units as there are hundreds and so on and add atl the units so obtained 
together. Apply the same procedure to the result and so on. Then the 
final result will be the number 6/ The problem stated as above contains 
really no suggestion of the place-value. 

The pmotico of adding certain units comprised in a number-was 
common among I^abbalists who were attaching mystic sigiiificanco to 
numbers; thug ALSHDfj Alshaddai, or God Almighty is equivalent, vvhen 
interpreted as Hebrew numerals, to 1, 30, 300, 4, 10 (or 345) and the units 
1, 3, 3, 4, 1 being added up yield 12 and 1, 2 added together yield 3 sug¬ 
gesting the trinity in God, This shows that no digits were added but 
merely the number of units, tens, hundreds, etc-, denoted by the alphabetic 
numeralg forming a niun^r. It ig a far cry from the letters such as A, L, 

Sli, D, 1 comprised In a number to the notion of digits with a place-value 

■ ■ * --——— --—^----- 

^Mr- liayc flails 10 meiitian that (lit numbers musthc cOnsccntivc (and not afij ill re?) of which 
tha highest must Lc a multiple of 3. This err&f is pcobstbly unconscientioui. But in pther places, 
he indnlis** irt wiUttl mistakes, (vhich is qi;iie itnpanlofiahlc j fur iiisUrtce Ed lie sajit tliAt the Kata- 
pay ad i potatfon anri Ar^ahhJUa'i notation arc aiike^ (/j'J jn inlarpretiil-l^ numencally, he 

wishes to snjf^est a kind ol non-positional notation by putting ^=3^ ^ ^.cw., the 

word ntimeral noLatipn wm inirodttced into India about the nitiiLi century TAe In^tan 

Maihcut^ihSf p. J],) I 
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ind it will be certainly a foolish fancy to infer place-value notation from sucli 
instances. 

Though we find a method of extracting square-root given in Greek texts 
similar to that of Aryabhata, yet, in no extant Greek writer do we find any 
description of the operation of extracting the cube-root* while it is a note¬ 
worthy fact that methods for finding cube-root are mentioned in all the 
Indian arithmetical treatises from Aryabhuta onwards. This is a sufficient 
i^idication that the Indian methods developed independently of the Greek* 
The Hindus, with the advantage of their decimal notation and their aptitude 
for algebra, could easily extend their method of finding the square-root to 
cube-root also; but the Greeks with their geometrical bent of mind and their 
non-positional notation, could not evidently proceed beyond the square-root 
for which they got the suggestion from Enchd. 

It is a futile argument that the place-value uotatioii could not have been 
in vogue in India, because even to the present day the Hi tidies taught on 
indigenous lines, learn tables yf squares to a jirodigious extent. Even to-day, 
we are using tables of squares, cubes, logarithmic tables and ready reckoners 
to facilitate our computatiem and the existence of such tables does not 
signify ready a iion-positional notation in use. 

Another argument put forth against the Indian theory is that its use is 
not indicated in the rules for the fundameutal operations given by Urahma- 
gupta. But his use of tlie word * ’ {string for cattle) in connection 

with multiplication suggests that the digits of a number are written (possibly 
fn separate conipartments) in a horizontal row while the m.uJti'plier is taken 
into each of these digits and the individual products summed up finally, 
Brahmagupta suggests also some short method of multiplication {something 
like the familiar rule, to multiply a number by 99, multiply it by 100 and 
subtruct the number itself) in the following verse:— 

if the niuitEplier be too great or too small (as compared with the intended 
multiplier) the multiplicand is to be multiplied by the corresponding excess or 
deficit and this product is subtracted from or added to the (original) product* 

As the commentator remarks, this rule is intended to correct errors in 
cases ivhere, by mistake* the multiplicand has been multiplied by a number 
too great or too small. 

There Is hardly anything in the above rules specially convenient for 
non-place-value notation, nor tan one infer from them, circumstantially, 
that the place-value was not known to Brahmagupta* 

Ortei by T. L. Heath, Vol i, p. fi3 and Vol. II, p. 
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Another evidence adduced in support of the non-tndiau theory is that 
among the few still extant old arithmetical practices, the old ideas of notation 
(non-positionai) prevail as in the case of the Ikumcse Arithmetical operations 
pointed oat by Sir R, Temple (viifti ]itdi\Tii Antiquary, Voi. 1S91}. This is, in 
Mr. Kaye's mind* the proof alisolnle that the new notation is not. of Indian 
origin* To this we shall rq>ly ‘*Why does not Mr, Kaye accept, reasoning on 
the same lines, that since in some parts of India, the abacus is still used, 
the abacus must also have existed previoui=iy in India . 

Because in some remote corners ,of India, untouched by the sparh of 
later inventions indigenous Or otherwise some old antiquated system is still 
in use, it does not follow that no improvements wert effected later by Indians* 
India is a vast continent and it is no wonder that an invention or discovery 
made in one place has not yet penetrated some of the remote corners. 
Witness, even at tiie present moment,, how a large part of India in remote 
villages is still a stranger to the civiliisatioii in towns. In India, we can see 
not one homogeneoiis civili^iation but a series of different levels of civilisa¬ 
tion belonging to different periods in the unfortunate checkered history of 
India^ and to say. arbitrarily that some one of these alone is a representative 
of aiicienit Hindu civilisation or intellectual attainmeiit is^ of course,, unfair* 
Another reason trotted out against the Indian theory is Mr. Kaye’s 
conviction that there was never a school of Indian Mathematics. This 
reminds one of how a distinguished British Mathematician described in 1816 
in the Bfn^ychpcsdta Britannica (Art. Arithmetic) the Li^avati as ^ a short 
and meagre performance headed with silly preamble and cojlcquy of the 
.Gods'. Colebrooke kunents the negligence of the author, his want of 
research and reliance upon obsolete anthot!ties and antiquated disquisitions. 
But Mr, Kaye cannot be accused of any of these defects but rank prejudice 
which has unfortunately blinded him to the true peispcetivu of facts* He 
was led to this valuable opinion about Iiidiau Matiiematics apparently by the 
fact pointed out by Chasles* that Bhaskara and the commentators of 
Brahmagupta w'ere not competent enough to appreciate an important theorem 
of Brahmagupta. This fact again has led him to another logical conclusion 
that BrahmaguptiL himself was of the same type as his successors* 

One of the important evidences for the Indian origin of the decimal 
notation is the Bakshali manuscript which contains one of the most explicit 
refcrcticcB to tiie Indian numerals. Dr. Hoerule’s arguments in favour of 
the antiquity of this manuseript are Freely critici 2 ;ecl by our critic as a vicious 
circle, and we beg to point out liyw' our learned critic himself falls into 

* TliVLigti authoiity icIicLl on in lliis iiislancc, dvidence is considered UCUrlliiO 

worthy when he Attributes; to ISfAlrnna^UpEA the formula for ihe sides af a ralLoiiaE figlll-angled 
iriangle* 
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another vicious circle which tn effect involves the following untrue nnd 
innpro1>able assumptions 

(1) That Indian antlimetic and algebra are entirely of foreign 

ori^^in. 

(2) riiat the Hindus got their etements of arithmetic undoubtedly 

froin Diophantns EU^d also to socne extent from the Chinese and 
the Arabs. 

[3} Tliat the principle of position-value was unknown in India till 
about the twelfth century and hence the Baksbali arithmetic 
sEiould belong to a period later than the twelfth eantiir^'* 

Having thus disjiosed of many of the argutnertts in favour of the Indian 
theoiy as being haseicss^ Mr. Kaye doubts w hether the Arabs really owe 
anything to the Hindus. In a recent book Arabic Thought and its Place in 
History by De Lacy O'Leary. D^D. [Tnibner's Oriontal Series, Kew Yoi'k. 
1922)^ Wii read: About 156 A.H.^an Indian traveller brought to Bagdad a 
treatise on arithmetic and another on asuonomy : the astronotnical treatise 
was the Siddhanta which came to be known to the Arabic writers as the 

Sindhind.. . it opened up a new interest in astronomical 

studies 3 .. 

The Indian work on Etritlmietic was even more important as by its means 
tlie Indian numerals w'erc introduced, to be passed on in due course, as 
Ai^bic ’ nunierals and this decimnl system of numbering has made possi¬ 
ble an extension of arithmetical processes and indeed of mathematics 
generally which would have been difhcnlt ^^'ith any of the older and more 
cumbersome systems.” Mr^ Itaye doubts the veracity of such statements as 
the above, which, according to him, are based only on the authority of 
Colebrooke. Indeed lie proclaims that Hohamnned Ben Musa's mathe¬ 
matical ivork (which inspired Leonardo's treatises of the thirteenth century) 
w'Eis not based on Hindu originals and ridicules the poor translator of Musa's 
Algebra for quoting parallels from fjiavati (a ktfir work than Musa’s) for 
the ratio of the circumference of a circle to its diameter. He hints mis¬ 
chievous]}' that F. loosen might be one of those who believed thEit the circle 
could be exactly squared, because he hsicJ not given Einy credit to the Arabic 
comment (in the margin of Musa’s Algebra) which ran ‘ they (the ratios 
corresponding to ttJ are approximations Eind not exact truths; for God alone 
know's what the exact trutii is. ' Mr, Kaye calls this a very brilliant 
exposition of the case and ivants to give credit to the Arabic annotator for 
noting the irrational it;' of ir (which, as we kuoiv, is a very recent discovery)^ 
It js probable that the above Arabic exposition ivas suggested by the Hindu 
value v'lO (for tt) which, of course, cannot be exactly evaluated. 



Whether Ro^en iirgued correctly or not, there is no doubt about the 
Hindu origin of Musii's text; for, bow else could Musa have got the values 
v^io and ^ (of tt) jost in the form in which they occur in Indian 
Mathematical works [ifide Prof, Mitra’s article ' The A-itcient Hindu Know¬ 
ledge of Mathematics \ Modem Review (VoL XJX, 1916) pp- 63@, 639). 
Becausc Rosen, not being aw'are of Aryabhata's text, could not quote 
Arj'ibhata^s value in .‘lupport of his Indian theory and took the value from 
Ldavati, in Mr, Kaye's opmioiij the entire theory falls to the ground, Mr, 
Kaye says ‘ It is not necessary here to take into account the value given by 
Aryabhata, as Brahmagupta on whose vvork that of M. Ibn Musa is said to 
be based, did not give it. ’ The point at issue lies bet^veen. M, Ibn Musa, 
Brahmagupta and Bhasltara. For Mr, Kaye's purposes, tf an upholder 
of the Indian theory makes a mistake or slip in one place, the whole theory 
becomes vitiated thereby, and unreliable.* 

Thus, he mercilessly attacks the arguments of the early orientalists who 
were not in full possession of facts. 

If Mr, Kaye could scent the contents of the lost works of Diophantus 
(vide p, 15, Indian Matheftiatica) in Brahmagupta^s text, why should he not 
also with equal reason trace the contents (not traceable directly to Bralima- 
gupta) of M. rbn Musa's work to some lost Indian work prior to Brahma¬ 
gupta 7 We know, for certain, on Brahmagupta's authority that the old 
text of Brahmasiddhanta had become very rare with many parts missing 
owing to lapse of time r 

This constant reference to previous lost or nearly lost works in nearly 
every one of the extant early Indian works is entirely ignored by Mr. Kaye 
who makes such a fuss of the lo$t works of Diophantus. 

Enough has been said in the previous pages to expose the bias and 
one-sided ness of Mr. Kaye's arguments and the methods adopted by him to 
support his creed. The way in which he rejects evidences and browbeats 
authorities favouring the opposite faith by exaggerating their weaknesses and 
foibles, his concoction of circumstantial evidences on imaginary grounds to 
strengthen his theory that everything mathematical is of Greek origin—these 
arc all quite characteristic of the author. To do him justice, however, it 
most be said that he is one of those who cannot help believing that all culture, 
science and civilization had their origin in Greece. In X.U& Journal Aoiatiqoe 

. * Another instance this Irrck ot wiiti AUtharitiGs. u'liticli occurs in his htdisn 

p. Si, is quoted below 

Acccrdinf; lA M. Nau. tbe Indian were known in in A.D. but bis 

aulbofity makes such erTcmeons statemenis aboul Indisin ' astronomy that we have no faith 
in what hes&ys about other ' Indian ' ntattera. 
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P. Natl mentions how a distinguished scliolar of Nisibus, belonging to 
the seventh century, liurt by the a,rcoganc,e of certain Greek scholars who 
looked down on the Syrians, mode the remark wliidi is as true to-day as it 
was more than a thousand years ago. 

^Science is nnivei'sa! and i.s accessible to any nation or to any individual 
who takes the jiains to search for it. It is not^ therefore, a mcnO[jely of the 
Greeks, but is hiternatioiiaL ...... 

If those who believe, because they speak Greek, that they have reached 
the limits of science should kno^v these things (that is, the Indian invention of 
the numerals)* they would be convinced that there are also others (o/s,, the 
Hindus)* who know something. ' 

In his History of Maiheinaties, K. Cajori meauions two ether writers, 
Carrade Vau and Nikol Bubno^' advancing arguments teaidtng to disprove the 
Hindu origin of our numerals. But none of these arguments is sufficiently 
weighty to decide the question one way or the other. 

Conclusion. 

As the late Sir Asntosh ^fukherjeK has pointed, out, our knowledge of 
early Indian niathematfcs is somewhat limited and fragmentary. ‘There is 
no exhauBtiva collection of Sanskrit manuscripts on astronomy and arith¬ 
metic and the works which have been published or rendered into English 
form a very small proportion of what is known to have existed at one time. 
Under such circumstances, it is somewhat difficult to make a definite pro¬ 
nouncement on the subject of the indebtedness of Indian mathematics (in 
particular, of Indian notation)* to foreign sources.’ Until new evidence of great 
weight can be submitted in support of the non-Indian theory, we have to 
believe from the evidence now available in the Hindu origin of the numerals 
or keep our minds open and await further important evidence in support of 
either theory. 


* The stiUemetit wiUtin bracket) is expEasalory and inurEcd by the present to ni3ik£ 

the coQteirt intelhgiblf. 
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MUGHAL LAND REVENUE SYSTEM. 

By L. L. Sundara Raw, Eso , M A., F.R.E.S. 
{Continued from VoL XIX, Von /.) 


Akbar's Land Revenue System, 

No sovereign in medijeval IiuJia is so prominent as Akbar in the estimation 
of the student of history. A versatiJe gejiitis endowed with a rich measure 
of administrative capacity, Akbar stands out single among sov'ereigns^ and 
is famous for bis land revenue system. Unlike other emperors of India, 
he ^vas conscious that be was the hither of his subjects, and such a policy 
as that of Mnni'o that " we have only to guard the r 3 'ots from oppression and 
they will create the revenue for us ” was constantly before his mind. 
Hence is to be expected from him a system of government designed for the 
welfare of the subjec£S> and he did actually bequeath one to later sovereigns. 
Amidst the confusing tumult of mediitval India he made an orderly and 
beuefioial government feastbbi and this accounts for his fame and success as 
a great ruler in the mediseval world, 

Akbar’s land revenue s vs tern for which he is so famous is no innovation, 

rI ' 

nor is it an invention. His indebtedness to the sovereigns that had gone 
before him is immense, but this does not in any way diminish the fame of 
Akbar. He followed the policy of Sher Shah with greater precision and 
correctness, and then extended it to the various provinces of the country. 
The best feature of Akbar's policy is its deference to conventions iiiaiigurated 
by former sovereigns. The Am states in its instructions to the Anitlgusar^ 
as regards the collection of revenue: " Let him see that no Jizia be collected, 
and w'hatever taxes former monarchs thought proper to remit, do continue to 
be excused 

The objects of Akbar to eradicate the evils innate in the existing order 
of things resolve themselves under three heads : correct measurement of the 
land under cultivation, ascertaining of the produce per Biga of land, and the 
fixation of the staters dues that each Bigu: ought to pay coupled with the 
rate of commutation in money. The legislation of Akbar as regards the land 
revenue system was directed tow'ards tlie reali^^atioi^ of these objects. 

Besides for political purposes* in order to estimate the exact amount of 
revenue of the empire, Akbar parcelled his empire into fifteen Suhaha, one 
hundred and eigbty^'Seven Scrrkffrs, and three thousand three hundred and 
sixty-seven Mahals ; or rather, his empire consisted of so many divisions and 


1. p, 255, 
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sub’divisioiis.^ Then, a Setiletueut was oideted to be made and a standardiza¬ 
tion of units of measurement effected. First, what was known as the Ilahi 
Gtiz was made a dchnite unit of measurement* It consisted of forty-one fingei-s 
and its modern equivalent varies from twenty-niriio to thirty-two inches* Here 
it is qnltfi informing to note that sovereigns before Akbar, like Sher Shah, 
used a sort of definite Gttz for purposes of mensuration and the Am traces the 
origin of the Guz to Sultan Sikandar Lodi.* The standardizatton of the Gus 
gave a definite unit of measuremoiit, brushed away all kinds of vagueness 
about the ^actual e\tent of the land, while the great scope for eKtortion on the 
part of the officials of the state was thus removed, Akbar also reformed the 
Tenab which is a chain of measuremfint consisting of siitty lltThr Gitz. The 
Teuab which was in use throughout Hindustan before the lime of Ahbar 
was made up of rope vdiich left large scope for injustice being done to the 
ryots since it wa^ subject to variations of length owing to dryness or humidity 
in the atmosphere. Akbar ordered that the Tenah be made of pieces of 
bamboos joined together by iron rings, which guaranteed the integrity of the 
chain throughout the year. The third change that Akbar effected was the 
definite nieasnrement given to the Bigar It consisted of three thousand six 
hundred square Iltthi Guz and corresponds in vnodern measurement of some¬ 
thing more than half an acre. Several Bignif w’ent to make a Mahal or 
Purganah and several Piirgatiafts which fol]os\ed tlie same code vvere 
grouped into Oastiirs. The PiirganaJi answers to the lordships of hundred 
towns in the revenue divisions of Mann. 

After obtaining the correct measurement of land, Akbar next turned 
to the ascertainment of the amount of produce per Biga and the state's 
share in it. For the purpose of making a comparative estimate of the 
produce of lands, Akbar divided them into four kinds and fixed a different 
revenue to be paid by each. Pt>hJ is the ideal and the best sort of land 
throughout the empire hich was cultivated always and was never allowed 
to lie fallow. Pcro^^'^y is the land that was kept out of cultivation lor a short 
period in order to recoup its lost vigOLtr. ChcGhii" is a kind of land allowed 
to lie fallow for three or four years and then resumed under cultivation. 
BiiJijiir is the worst kind of kmd that was left out of cnltivation for five years 
or upwards. 

PoUj and Perou'fy lands were divided for purposes of assessment into 
three sorts, viZr, good, middling and b:td. The produce of a Biga of each sort 
of land was collected and the Mahsid or the a^ evage of the aggregate produce 
of the three kinds of land was calculated and was deemed us the average 
produce of a Bigit of laud, Tiie state's share was claimed as one-third of 


1. According to itiy coiripntalion- 
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the Makstil. Perou'fy land when culttvated paid the same revenue as the 
PoUJ. To give iie illustration with actnal figures^ :-^ 
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In the case of Checher lands which suffered either from rain: or from 
inundations there w^as a graduation of the state’s demand of revenue for a 
period of five years when it paid equally as the PoleJ land. Nor were Btwjer 
lands totally neglected. An incentive was given to cultivators for their 
cultivation in the shape of the exceptionally small proportion of the produce 
taken by the state, coupled wHth its indulgence in a lenient way of collection 
which varied with circumstances. Above alh the peasaiu was given the 
option of paying either in cash or in kind whichever was profitable or 
convenient to him. It is worth while for us to remember the difference 
between the classification of lands made fay the British administrators of the 
present day and that of tlie Mughal emperors who have gone before them. 
According to an eminent Civil Servant of the Goverj^menl of India^: 
“ Modern * settlement officers ^ usually prefer a classification based on either 
the natural or the artifid^d qualities of the soil, and divide the land into 
classes of day, loam, irrigated, unirrigated, and so forth. Todac Mai and 
Akbar took no account of soils, whether natural or artificial, and based their 
classification on the continuity or the discontinnity of cultivation. ” 

Having ascertained the extent of land under cultivation by means of 
PaiTitaish or nieasnrement, and having determined the amount of produce 
per Akbar nest proceeded to fi?t the rate of assessment. Annual 

returns of revenue were usually made for the different provinces together 
with the prices prevailing, for the guidance of assessment. And a special 
collection of prices and revenues was ordered to be made from the sixth to 
the twenty-fourth regnal years, j.e., from A.D. 1561 to A.D. 1579, both years 
inclusive. Having found the viziership of Asaf Khan was attended by 
abuses such as the granting of Ttijiikhas or privileges for collecting revenue 
on behalf of the state for commission,—levied partially, according to the 
particular views of corrupt and self-interested people”, as the Ain puts it,* 

iu TheAgUMSa-rs tbflSG ^tvEn by ihs p. 

2 . Vincent A. Smltb, p. 37^. 

3 . -Ajk, p. Z 5 l. 
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Akbax ordered a to be made and entrusted it to the joint nanage- 

ment of Todiir Mai and Muzaffav Khan Turbath The einiike reaching its 
greatest Jiinits, the proenring of current prices ^vas found to be attended 
with diffi Ctrl ties; annual settlements were complained of by the ryots to be 
exorbitant; and those ^ho had Tumkhas were wont to complain of un¬ 
collected balances. To avoid inconveniences in collecting prices and settle^ 
ments of revenues for the previous years^ fixing demand-rates annually at the 
headquarters, and to satisfy the people with stating a definite amount of 
revenue to be paid, Akbar ordered that a should he concluded for 

the past ten years. An aggregate of the rates of revenues from A.D. 1570— 
1579 was made and the decennial average was hxed as the state demand of 
revenue. Henceforwards, the collections were made with certainty and the 
people were satisfied, so goes the statement cf tiie official historian of 
Akbar’s reignJ 

Let us now turn to a critical examination of the merits and demerits of 
the decennial settlement of Akhar. The preparation of current prices and 
the determining of the rates of collection were, as wc have seen above, 
attended with great difficulties." The assessment was unquestionably severe 
since the machinery created to collate the data necessary for fixing the rate 
and collecting the revenue was to a great extent new', and the setUemsitt 
searching and drastic. Badauni’s impressions about the land revenue 
system of the Mughals may be quoted with profit. Writing of the settlement 
under consideration, Badauni observes i In this year^ an order was 
promulgated for improving the cultivation of the country and for bettering 
the condition of the ryots (peasants). All the (fiscal umons) 

of the country, whether dry or irrigated, in to’w'ns or lulls, deserts or 
jungles, by rivers or reservoil's or wells, were to be measured + and every 
pieK of laud large enough to produce when cultivated one crore of Tnnkffs 
was to be divided off and placed under the charge of an officer called 
the Croriy selected for his trustworthiness and without regard to his 
acquaintance with the revenue officials; bo that in three years' time all 
the uncultivated land might be brought under crops, and the treasury be 
replenished. The measurement begun at FathpoTj and one crore was 
named Adampur, another Seth pur, and so on after prophets and patriarchs. 
Rules were laid down but were not properly observed, and much of the knd 
was laid waste througli the rapacity of the Craris ; the peasants* wives and 
children were sold and dispersed, and everything went to confusion. But 
the Croris ivere brought to account by Raja Todar Mai and many pious men 
died from severe beatings, and the torture of rack and pincers. Indeed so 
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many died after long iitiprisonment that the exeChUioner or headman was 
fore$talied ” [Badauni ii, 1S9J. This passage dearly brings out the truth 
of the statement that measures wise in thetr design often prove to bo trotible- 
some at the time of their inauguration and leave Enuch rootn for abuses to 
creep into the system, since the peasants will not be in a position to compre¬ 
hend their true naturej while greedy and rapacious officers exact much from 
them with impunity. Yet the system worked very well after a tinne when 
the peasants were accustomed to it as will be evident from the annals of 
later times^ 

The prolongation of the term of $ettlement rnitigated an inherent 
evil in the system. Annual settlements mean uncertainty of the assessment 
to be paid by the peasant to the state whicli varied according to the nature 
and yield of produce year after year. This makes the peasant indisposed to 
cultivate richer lands since even though he receives a much greater yield by 
the cultivation of such land, he has to pay an increasingly greater amount 
of tax to the state. Thus the labours of ihe peasant for" the better 
cultivation of the land wull uot be fully rewarded. Whereas, on account of 
the decennial settlement, Akbar fixed the amount due from the peasant 
to the Imperial Treasury, while the peasant was given the hope of enjoying 
a greater profit in case he extended and improved his cultivation. 

We may now turn to the Government's share of produce under Akbar. 
Akbar took one-third of the Mafisut as indicated above. But the ideal 
rate of assessment in the Hindu period of Indian History is only one*sixEh+ 
Akbar ivas not unconscious of the excessive demands he was making when he 
demanded one-third of the produce as the rate of assessment. He reduced 
the Jehtrf or duties on manufactures to the extent of five per centA Even 
though the share of Government in the produce of the land was only one- 
sixth under Hindu sovereigns, there w'ere several vexatious taxes, known as 
quitreat prevailing. The Ain^ mentions that twenty-nine taxes ^vere abolished 
by Akbar in order to give compensation to the peasant for the greater propor¬ 
tion of revenue demanded by the state. There is no direct evidence w^hether 
Akbar's orders for the abolishing of those cesses were carried out to the 
fullest extent. But this much is certain that the payment of the revenues 
was lenient, and remissions many. The instructions to the Amilguzar 
provide for a lenient w^ay of the collection of revenue : Let him agree 
with the husbandman to bring his rents himself at stated periods, that there 
may be no pka for etnploying intermediate mercenaries. Besides, there 
is direct testimony that the system was lenient, "The husbandman has 
his choice to pay revenue either in ready money, or by Kuiiknt {estimation 

1, p. 547. 2, pp, 34S‘4(?. 3. /Atd.. p. 2^4. 


of crop while it i* sEmJding) or by (division of produce collocted 

after the harvest into barus)/'^ Again the A tn- states that in the case of 
Bengal the peasants pay their anneal rents in eight months by instahnents ” 
and bring the revenuos themselves to the Treasury, Dr, VLucent A, Smith 
doubts^ the e:^tetit to which remissions were granted. But there is evidence 
enough that remissions were usualiy granted uhen occasions demanded 
them. The Sikh tiadition poinu out that Akbar remitted the land 
revenue of tiie Punjab at the intercession of Guru Arjun d!uring the famine 
year 1595-96. There is the direct evidence of the Atrt that the remission 
of tajtes like the BaJ and Turigha as regards Caslimir reduced the revenues 
to some extent. I quote the passage of the Atn-A His Majesty granted 
a general remissiou of all Bffj and Tiittgha, which deductions amounted to 
67,S24| or 098,400 Drfm$ \ and for ihs further ease of the 

husbandman, the Kherwetr was increased in value by five Dn^as. ” From 
this it is evident that twenty-two thousand four hundred and sixty rupees, 
tolerably big a SU 171 for a single Subaf was remitted in the case of a single 
province as Cashmir; and further, enhancing the exchange value of a 
Khenc'ar by five means a proportioimte loss to tlie state while beii^g 

a definite asset and advantage to the cultivator. This is enough evidence 
to assure us that remissions were granted when occasions required them. 
Incidentally, it can be seei^ that the currency policy of the ^fughal empire 
played a jnaterlal part in the relationship of the peasant to the state, and 
ive will come to this later on. 

As Wilton Oldham observes “ Akbar’s revenue system was ryotwaree ” 
where “ the actual cultivators of the soil were the persons responsible for the 
annual payment of the fixed revenue,” and there is the direct evidence of the 
Ain that the ATiiilgitnnr must not entrust the principal men of the village 

with making the estimate of Kjtijkiitj .but.transact his business with 

^ach husbandman and hence there is no farming of any branch 

of revenue. Another feature about Akbar's land policy is the gradual 
resumption oi JagirA into KhaJsa or crown-lands as far as possible, and the 
payments of salaries were made in money only. Dr. ViticeuE Smith says 
that Akbar never recognbed the Zemindar, but the statement is subject 
to qualification. No doubt Akbar tried to avoid the Zemindar as far as 
possible. The instructions to the Foujdar require of him a vigilant ^^'atch 
against the Zemindars and other confederations.^^ Besides there are 
thirteen Zemindars mentioned in the Subn of Berar^ and in the case of 
Multan the “Zemindar takes from the merchant a duty of 10 Dams upon 
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every man's loEid, and he also pays to the state a rupee for every eighteen 
maunds of salt that he transports. Besides Akbar ailmved grants of land 
for purposes of SeyurghaL^ Hence we may conclude that the i^emindar was 
prevalent in the time of Akbar, only occasionally in the outlying Sitfjns, and 
that, unlike the eatortionate pos\ers enjoyed by the later Zemindars, these 
were iiot totally absolute under him. At least, it may definitely be assumed 
that the idea of Zemindar! tenure Is under a specific discoiint. 

Raja Todar Mai. 

Among the courtiers that surrounded the person of Akbar no name is 
better remembered than that of KLiJa Todar MaL Abnl Fiiz] may have been 
the greatest genius of the time; Shaik F’aii'i may have been a poet of the 
first magnitude i Tanseu may have been the best musician available; Raja 
Birbal may have been the most intimate friend by the side of Akbar; Kaja 
Man Singh may have been the best warrior to count among a host of others; 
but Raja Todar Mai is most prominent in this list as a genius endowed 
w'itb the skill of a benevolent statesman and a cautious revenue administi-ator* 

Kaja Todar Mai served under Fero^ Shah* as has already been pointed 
out, and gained his first cqjeriences as a revenue administrator under his 
sgis. Having entered the service of Akbar he was favoured with the grant of 
a JJfimscitf? of four thousand,^ and thenceforward he put all his administrative 
capacities at the disposal of Akbar, But for him we may reasonably say it 
would have been difficult* if not impossible, for Akbar to hand down to 
posterity such a system of Revenue Administration as tbe one that he 
actually evolved. 

The character of a person ahva 3 's colours his actions. More true is it 
in the case of a revenue expert like Todar Mai* and on account of this bis 
policy takes altogether a different shape from the one w hich he actually gave 
it. In his Ahhdrttamah Abul Fad describes him as entirely devoid of 
avarice and quite sincere* but of a malicious and vindictive temper*”^ and 
the latter half of this qiioiation is corroborated by the statement of Badatmi 
which has been just cited. Hence* the harshness of his system though 
benevolent in nature,* 

The constructive revenue system of Todar Mai has tivo alms in its 
view; the itverease of revenue ostensibly^, of course* not by extortion but by 
the increase of cultivation and the security of the peasant. The desires of 
that famous finance minister were given the opportunity of being translated 
into concrete measures when he ■.\as first appointed Governor of Gujarat in 
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1574, Here he clifecced seme of his iirst reforms. He restored to local 
jurisdiction some of the districts which had been recently conquered; a 
systematic measurement of land was made as a preliminary to settlement; 
the assessment was determined with reference to the area cultivated and the 
nature of the crop grow n ; and in certain provinces the CoveiTimerit realized 
their does eitljer by Kfieyt Bitffiey tir liy lititiieyt i.e.^ either liy the 

division of fields behrceti the Government and iiic agricnfturists while the 
crops are standing or by actiml tlivision of hea[ied-up covji. But it is 
certain that the revenue of tlie state was to some cr^tent reduced, 

Todar Mai anticipated his kter settlement while he was introducing 
reforms in Gujarat. He was given the necessary opportutiity for the work¬ 
ing out of his reforms on a large sCnale when lie was apjHjiiiEcd vazier in 
conjunction wdlh Mezaffac Khan Turbati in the fifteenth regnal yearj i.c., 
in 1570. Ten imperial QammgQs wore appointed to collect the accounts of 
the provincial Qannngos and new ZifmiinT tvas formed in contradistmotton 
to the corrupt one in vogue under Asaf Klmn^ the preceding vaster^ i 
at the headquarters. Vincent Smith says^- "the amonot of demand ’.vas 
somewhat less than in former yearSH but the discrepancy betw^een the 
estimates and the actual receipts was diminished,'’ The later part of his 
statement is subject to qualification. The A hi says,4* “this settlement is 
some^vhat less than the former one (/.t?,, of .-\saf Khan ); however^ there had 
hitherto been a wide di^ereijce between e be settlements and the receipts,” 
The reason for this is not far to seek ; atid the |>assage quoted from Eadauni 
elucidates the doubt. The searching nature of the system might have 
resulted in the desertion of land by the ryots, white several abuses might 
have crept into the system at the time of its inception. Later on, there is no 
room for doubting, the system worked fairly well. The statement that 
the system \^'o^kcd fairly well is corroborated by the fact that the system 
was adopted by Ibrahim Adil Shah H of Bijapur a contemporary of Todar 
Mai. The testlmotiy of Meadows Taylor who has Imd enough local knowledge 
may be quoted : "The land settlements of the provinces of his kingdom, 
many of which are still extant among the district records, show an admirable 
and efficient system of registration of property and its valuation. In this 
respect the system of Todar Mai introduced the Einperor Akbar seems 
to have been followed with the necessary local modifications.”* 

New Official Machinery. 

We may noa- turji to tlie officialdoni whicfi Akbar created in his 
bureaucratic sj'stcin of government designed for revenue purposes, Si^ah- 
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Salar is the supreme head of military and revenue affairs of a As the 

Ain puts ** be must constantly keep in view the happiness of the people, 

and never suffer himself to be negligent iti business....Considering 

his office to be that of a guardian, let him act u'Eth utmost caution^ 
Whatever may have been the real state of affairs* the minute attention of 
Akbar for the people’s welfare is clear from this [passage. Mext to the 
Sipah-Salar come the Paujdnr and tliiu who mauage the 

military and revenue affairs of a district respectively. 

It is curious and informing to note the order in which the Ain 
enumerates the officers and their duties. First there is the Sipah^Salar, 
and next to him come the Fanjdar^ the KoUi'-al, the Atuilguzar, the 
TepuJichif and the Tnasttrir. From the order of anangcmcnt it is clear 
that importance was given first to the military and police officers inasmuch 
as their assistance was necessary for the latter three revenue oHicials pure 
and simple in the discharge of their duties^ 

Now^ Fanjdar is a divisional officer who was appointed to the charge 
of several pargi^na^. He assisted the Amilgnzar in the collection of the 
revenue and was to quash the confederations of rebellious zemindars. 
Amilgitzar is an officer whoso purpose is mainly the assessment and 
collection of revenue. The idealistio description of him by the Aifi^ is 
really deserving since he is the person who had supreme control over the 
peasant, and could be either extortionate or lenient. 

Next to the Panjdar and Amilgttzar come the Pnhurtri* the QanungO, 
the Amin and the Karon. The Pitpn'ari is employed on the part of the 
husbandman to keep an account of his receipts and disbursements, and no 
village h vvlthout one of these. The Qanungo literally mean$ “ expounder 
of law ’* or "customary rules”. He is styled by the Ain as the “ protector 
of the husbandman Being in possession of ancient documents some of 
the Qanitngo families are veritable sources of trustworthy information^ 
The Amin means an umpire, an arbitrator or a trustee for others. 

He is chiefly concerned with the striking of a compromise between the 
exorbitant demands of the state and the evasive replies of the husbandman* 
He is under the direct control of the j4?wi 7. The Karori or Krorl is the 
actual collector of revenue* It is one of the peculiar words introduced 
into the nomenclature of state^craft by Akbar, and stood for the collector 
of a crore of Dam or two and a half lakhs of rupees. But later on the term 
was applied to collectors of revenue irrespective of the amount of revenue 
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collected. It may be imeresting to note that Akbfir granted the Sitddu-i- 
Ftitwan (or two j}er cent for tlie Pntu'ati)^ and that this cotnmission wa? 
divided equally between die Pittman and the QunNUfiOt besides tlieir actual 
salaries which ranged between rupees tiventy and fifty according to their rank. 
Next in order comes the 'Ti^pidichi\ an iiidusErioiis and skilfni accountant, 
on whom the Amil cldefly depeJids for trustworthy information. His duty 
is to despatch daily returns of the receipts and lialances of every village to 
the Ainil and keep the latter informed about any sudden calamity that 
nnight befall a villagOr Lastly comes the and the Xreasury was 

kept at the residence of the principal officer in the district. A strict watch 
was kept over the treasLir^' and the treasurer was ordered to accept the 
coins of former reigns w hich possessed the necessary weight as bullion, while 
disbursements were to be made wdth the express approbation of the JDiu-’flii. 

A salient fact for us to note is the attempt on the part ol Akbar to gain 
thoroughness in matters of revenue coltectEon, The daily returns of the 
Tepiikchi,- the weekly returns of the Amilgtizar^ and the counter-signature 
of ihe-jliriM^ on the memorandum of the Trtnjsuref* go to support the 
statement. 

We may now' turn to the different means of reali^iing the state’s 
proportion of the produce and those systems legalized by Akbar. We may 
broadly divide the various systems of revenue collection into three heads : the 
Ghallabakhsh, the Zabti and the Nasaq systems. Let ub now consider the 
nature of the separate systems and their mciits and demerits. 

The GhailtibakJi.^h is the original Indian system where an actual 
division of crop was made befw'een the cultivator and the state. Its 
equivalent in modern phraseology is nieteyarship. This process of realizing 
the state’s proportion of produce is suh-dlvided by the Ain into four kinds.^ 
They are : the Ktitikut or estimation of crop by conjecture; the 
or the Bhti'iaeley where the grain heaped up In hams after the harvest was 
divided according to agreement ; the Kfisyt liuUiey' where an actual 
division of land was effected as sooji as the held was sown ; ai^d the Lattg 
BitUtey where the produce collected into heaps was proportionately divided. 
The hrst two methods are liable to imposition. Bnt this system of crop- 
division is subject to many difaculties. The revenue under stich a system 
will be vacillating on account of its dependence upon the seasons, the 
accuracy of the officials, and the area of land sown and the yield per unit. 
But it is evident from the Aiji that it was prevalent to some eKtent under 
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Akbar. It was to be seen in Ca-shmir where the text reads “ the crops shall 
be equally divided bet^veeu the husband man and the state'*; in Tatta 
where the “husbandman divides his crops with the government^’-; besides 
many other places. Crop division was also resorted to in case of Snujer 
lands.^ It may also be noted here that cominutation in money was permitted 
when the peasant desired. If may here be observed that this ancient Hindu 
mode of realizing state revenue given w'ider currency to by tlie Mughals was 
in part resorted to by the East India Company during the eighteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries. 

The Zi^bii system is the alternate system chiefly used by Akbar in order 
to eliminate the unccrtaiaties and difficulties inherent in the system of 
crop'division. It is an equitablcs though not lenient^ system of revenue 
collection. Its chief chart^icteristic is the hxed rate of assessment determined 
according to tlie nature of crop and the payments of assessment in previous 
years. It gave definiteness to the staters dues from a cnltivatorH ^vhile to 
the latter it gave ease Emd scope for improvement. It is otherwise known 
as the Re^idittinii Syst&m^ The “qucBtionabJc statements regarding the 
Zabti systemas enumerated by Mr. Moreland* are the term of the settle' 
mentj the distinction between graimpaying and cash-paying cropSf and the 
post of Karori, They are too controversial but the possible facts are that 
a decennial settlement was made by Akbar,>5 that there vvas a distinction 
between grain-paying and cash-paying crops® and that the post of the Karori, 
which was treated as an integral part of Akbar's revenue system^ disappeared 
very quickly^ as is evident from their not being mentioned by the Ain and the 
miserable lot of the Karoris as is sippEircrat from the description of Eadauni 
might liEive resulted in tlie general ahhoirence of the people of that post. 

Kasitij or sninmaiy assessment is the third and last kind of revenue 
collection, ft is a system qiiEle familiar to the writer of the Ain where he 
makes direct mention of it as regards the revenue collection of BengaP and 
Gujarat® besides severEit other places. That it u'as not nn innovation of Akbar 
is beyond all doubt since an Emperor who is mainly interested in the welfare 
of the people could not have resorted to such a sort of assessment; and if it 
was prevalejit to some extent under hts regime it was only due to consider¬ 
ations ol expediency, since many parts of his empire being ne%vly 
conquered were unruly sind troublesome. For example, Bengal always 
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^ proved to be a scorpion in the side of the Mughal emperors, ^vhile 

Gusarat was lecently conquered. The esscntiai nature of the Nnsaq system 
is one of contract and hence odious to the Z<jbti sj'stem with its necessary 
antecedents of Airijurtfsfj or measurement of land^ and equitable assessment. 
It is an agreement rather than a detailed assessment^ a Zemindsri rather than 
a ryotwari system, a mutual contract rather than a detailed CKamination of 
the yield of crop. It is a common and convenient method of assessment and 
was at times resorted to ou account of it being a simpler and cheaper mode of 
revenue collection than the Zabii system, especially in newly conquered SubaSr 
j* Administration of Individual Subas. 

We may now pause for a moment and consider the general nature of 
revenue collection under Akbar^ Even though he tolerated crop-division 
and the NcTAd^ system of assessment, the ideal and usual form w^as the Zahti 
system based on an actual measurement of Jand^ the nature of the crop 
grown and the equitable rate of assessment. A consideration of the forms 
of revenue collection in the various elucidates the statHinciit. I now 

proceed to describe the modes of collection in the fifteen SubciR of A k bar A 
Agm -:—The Zabii system of assessment i^-as largelj^ in I'ogue ivith slight 
exceptions as iu the case of Seyiifgftaf revenue. The Ahi states that eleven 
SitJ'barA out of thirteen [jay revenue in the case of the lands granted for 
purposes of Ssytirghal. For the of Bagroimd no figures were given, 

Ajmir -—It vvas not assessed uniformly. Ain states " The revenue is in 
general a seventh or an eighth of the produce of the harvest, little being 
paid in ready money” Cpp. 367-68). Of the seven Sarknrs comprising the 
Sttba areas were not given for Jodhpur and Sirohi, while in Bikaner 

all the eleven MaJaih were left blank ivhile a round sum was gii'en as the 
revenue of the pargathjs. From this it is evident that to some e:<teut either 
the ZeiniIldari or the Nasnq form of revenue collection was pmvalcnt. Four 
f out of seven Sarkars [jaid SeyiirghaL 

Ailakabad :—Mostly the Zabii system. But the whole of Sarkar 
' Bhatfikura with its thirty-nine Mahals are not given any figures, neither are 
there given the names of the Mainth. Besides seven Mahals were omitted, 
while t^vo Mahals were grouped in one case. Hence it is evident that the 
Maqdi system existed and the revenue was paid through Zemindars, Nine 
provinces out of ten paid Seynrg/Jdi!. 

Behai .— The Zabti system Is generally prevalent. "'It is not customary 
in. Behar to divide the crops. The husbandman brings the rent,s himself" 
(p. 317), One Mahal is missing in the Sariar of Behar while the Sarltar 
Monghyr was not given any measurement. Anyhow the Ain mentions 
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“ unmeasured land consisting of sijtty-one parganas^' 319); while one 
Sariar (Hehar) out of seven mentions revenue from Sayurghal. From this it 
is probable thiit some form or other of Nagdi system wits prevalent in the 

Suba. 

Beng(rl:—’Th & prevailing; system was The Ain says “ it not being 

customary in this Stiba for husbandman and the Government to divide the 

crop.the produce of the land was determined by Nasaq” {pn 303). A 

peculiar feature to note about theS(j6a of Bengal is that its Takseejn Jumma 
does not mention the area of even a single Sarkar^ Jennetabad were not given 
any figures, while the Mahals of the entire Sarkars of Knllengdnndpaut and 
Raje Mahendreh (Raj ah m undry 7) were not enumerated^ Another point 
which supports the statement that NoAaq was prevalent here universally is 
that no mention of Seyiirghal is made as it is characteristic o( the cases of 
where the Zahti system was prevalent. 

B^mr: —in. general Nasaq aod the Ain makes mention of thirteen 
Zemindars besides, perhaps, many others (pp. 346-49)* Besides, Manikdrug 
is ail independent territory (p. 348). Eight parganas in Sarkar Kullern 
passed into the hands of an independent Zemindar, while twenty-two 
pargana& in Sarkar Kherk were indepcDdent under Zemindars (p. 349)^ 
Eleven Mahah arc missing while eighteen Mahah give blank returns. Four 
out of seven Sarkars pay ScynrghaL No esitenc of land Is given, 

Prevailingly ZabHy but there are traces of the Zemindari form 
of land tenure. For example, Sarkar Reytwari gives no aggregate revemie 
statemerit while Sarkar Kumaun* evidently a hilly tract, omits the returns 
for five Maikals and remarks " no account Is made of the other five parganas^' 
{p. 539). The same Sarhar does not mention its area. Seven out of eight 
Sffrfrars pay Sejntrg/mr. 

Guzarat: —Being not homogci^eous, several forms of revenue collection 
were prevalent. But the Ain assures us that Nasciq was prevalent for the 
most jiart, and tliat Paifiuiish wAs Seldom resorted to. Here it should be 
noted that Surat paid by estimate (p. 368). Two Mahals are missing while 
two more were not mentioned in Sarkar Surat. The Mahal Dhamnud in 
Barkar Kodehra gives no returns- A peculiar feature about Sarkar Surat is 
that port duties were not paid in the usual Dam but in Mahmudi. Seven 
out of nine Sarkars mention SeytifghaL 

Kabttr: —Mainly crop-division. The various systems were given only 
for SarkarR Cashmir, Kandahar and Kabul. In Cashtuir crop-division by 
estimate was prevalent, It being not customary to have recourse to measure¬ 
ment or to receive money (p. 432). Crops were equaliy divided between 
the slate and the peasants. In Kandahar, most kinds of grain were 




computed in KhenvtJrs *\ the Khci^\Tr being an et^uivalent te forty Kanda- 
harl or ten Hindustani manndSh Froni the description of tbe revenue 
system prevalent in ICandahar It is evident that the demand of the state is 
abnormally high as compared with other provinces of Akbnr. Though 
theoretically one-third marked the state's portion of the yield, Uvo-thirds 
was demanded nstially from the total produce of the land. The Tt{kseeiii 
Jitmttia of the Sttba of Kabul does not mention tlie areas for any of the 
SarkcirHf while as regards some SurJiars no amount of revenue i^vas known as 
due. The Sarkar Kabul contains a certain amount of Seynrghal knd while 
Sarkat Pnekely does not mention the amount of revenue and the Mahals 
comprising it. As regards Puckety^ Swat, Derimeytin and Tssakhyl 

they were expressly stated as hill tracts inhabited by unruly tribes. Hence 
the occupation of Imperial Government in those Sarkars was mainly military. 
Again in Kandahar there is a distinction between cereals and other crops, 
and the revenue was collected either by ineasurement or by contract 
(pp. 447-48). 

Kkandssh :—The Ain styles it as Dandes- No definite system of 
revenue collection is mentioned but the old system, which is obscure^ mighl 
have been foliow^cd. A curious point to note is tlie payment of revenue in 
Berary Tungaiis and this also show's that an old systein was still pursued 
under Akbar. The Berary Ttifigah is equal to twenty-four Dam&^ and hence 
two Tiingah.s roughly go to make an Ilaht Rup^c. The Subcf of Khandesh 
was comprised of thrrty-tw'o Mahals out of which three were not mentioned, 
while their revenues were stated. The measurement of the Snba was not 
given. 

Lahore: —Mostly Zahti. The Zemindar collects revenue from the 
inerchanl and pays a transport duty him self to the state (p. 397)* Five 
Mahal& are missing, while no returns were given to Mahal Jeffroth in Barkar 
Retchnabad. Three " separate parganas “ are mentioned without the ejitent 
of their areas* A point to note here is that the SirifF was divided into 
Duahehu evidently the doabs between the five rivers. All the Barkar Diaxhehs 
except the separate parganas " mention S-&yitrgkal. 

Malwa: —The Zabtt system was the rule. Anyhow the Ain mentions 
“ the husbandmen here pay the revenues in gold mohars and elephants " 
(p, 331), by which we hazard the suggestion that cash rates were prevalent* 
Ten Mahals are missing* Measurement was not given to three Sarkars while 
the aggregate revenues were not stated for two Sarhars, Scytfrghal is men¬ 
tioned in the case of eight Sarkars out of twelve. 

Multan:^The system prevalent in this Suba was ZabtL One Mahal 
is missing* The Saba consists of eight DnabohSt two Sarkars, and two other 


divisions stated as sepa-rate pargana& Satkara Multan and Deybalpiir 
do not cniimerata their constituent Mtiltah. All the divisions of this Siiba> 

mention the revetine of Seynr^haL 

'This Suha consists of five Sarhars and the system prevalent 
w-as Zdbti. Three Mahals are mi&sinff. All the Sarkarsi mention Stiyurghal 
T( 7 ^/^r;"Prevailiri£ly GUallahakhsh, the system was described as one 
where “the husbandman divides his crops with Government* and is sil towed 
to keep two ^thirds '' {p. ^02), As is implied in the system of crop-division 
uo area of the Sjd?i 7 and the varions Sarkars is stated, since the system has 
nothing to do with measurement of lands^ Two Mahals are missing while 
S&ytirghal is not mentiouedK 

How the Tukseem Jumma was compiled. 

Having examined in detail the various systems of land tenure prevalent 
in the different Sabers, together with the peculiar features of each, we may 
now- pause for a moment and analyse the principles according to which the 
Tukseem Jumma was compiled. A comprehensive understanding of those 
principles alone makes us assimilate the dumb figures and multitudinous state¬ 
ments relating to revenue returns that abound to a great extent in the Ain. 
The returns which indicate the yield of revenue from Seyurghal suggest that 
grants of land to individuals were prevalent in those areas. The state’s 
revenue represented by round numbers suggests* presumably, that the zemin- 
dati form of laud tenure was prevalent in those locations since absolute round 
figures cannot come out of a careful survey and an equitable rate of assess¬ 
ment w ith each mdividiial. Statistics mentioning no extent of land may be 
taken as denoting the jiircvalence of crop-division since it has [lothing to do 
with measurement but mainly depends upon the actual yield of crop; or 
may suggest the prevalence of iVdficrg or summary assessment. In cases where 
no figures ^ve^e given representing the amount of revenue due to the state, 
and no extent of territory mentionedT ^ve may conclude the prevalence of 
the bitiqili form of collection of revenue. And where the extent of the 
land and the amount of the revenue were given* and the enumeration of the 
Mail a fa w'a$ complete—of course leaving a fair margin for cases where actual 
returns were dlfficnlt to get, we may name the prevailing system as Zabti.^ 

Summary. 

To conclude the survey of Akbar's land revenue policy we may note 
the revenne of the state during hi$ reign. .AbuI Fad states it as “ 540 /frors 
of Muraditankas " or ten. crores of rupees (G4 Mifratlifanltaa^Ri^, !), while 
Mbam-nd’din Ahanrinad, another fiscal authority, states the revenues were 


1, These ihe ru&uLts ^vhieU my researches liav& produced. 
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some things less than ten crores of rupees.^ When compared with the 
revenues of the later Mughals, especially under Aiirangaib, when the highest 
water-mark of state revenues^ thirty-eight and a half ccores of rupeeSi was 
reached in 1^97, we may oonclnde that Akbar's revenne was very smalL 

Under Akbar, the ideal form of revenue collection was the Zahti system. 
It was essentially ryotwar^ and gave definiteness to the state’s demands while 
securing ease to the peasantn This system was pushed as far as it was 
possible, of coursOi modulated according to tho needs of local conditions. 
The prevalence of may be explained as a make’Shift system of revenue 

collection in newly-conquered and rebellious proviiices such as Khandesh, 
Kabul, Tat.ta,. Bengal and Behar, The resumption of Jagim into 
was thorough to the extent that it v/as advEsable and praoticablc. The 
aeniindars though existing in Akbar^s days ^vere not absolute like those 
prevailing under the later Mtiglials but were merely people given u coin’- 
mission! on state revenues for their effectual collection. The system 
was lenient beyond all doubt, and the peasant had the choice of paying 
either in cash or in kind as ha thought convenient and profitable to him¬ 
self. An attempt at perfection of the bureaucratic machinery was made 
and was to a great extent attended with success. Remissions were generally 
granted when unforeseen calamities befell a province, while several vexatious 
taxes on manufactures and other trading concerns were abolished or 
reduced; and the 4*« states that twenty-nine taxes svere declared illegal 
and abolished. Whatever may have been the effect of the orders of. Akbar, 
whether they were fully carried out in practice or liot, the fact remains 
that the lot of the peasant under Akbar was more happy than under the 
later Mughals. 


Sat Mr. Xeene's paper in tte Jouf’/tal nf ihe Jisyal Astsih So^Utyf 18S7, p. 
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STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS, No, XXIV—ON A 
LUSHAI'^KUKI ETIOLOGICAL MYTH ABOUT 
THE JUNGLE BABBLER. 

Rv Pkof. Saratchandra Mitra, M^A.^ B-L. 


The Lushai K;ikis are a Mongoloid people who live in the rocky fastnesses 
of tile hill-tracts to the east of Assam. The folio wing in teres ting^ myth about 
the origin of eclipses is prevalent among these peopkn The Ltishais believe 
that whenever an eclipse occurs, a ghostly being called by them the Awk 
devours the sun. It is for tills reason that on the occasion of eclipses these 
people get very much excited acid beat drums for the purpose of scaring away 
this being who devour* the great luminary. They further assert that, on 
one occasion, the Aivk swallowed the sun so completely that a great darkness 
overshadowed the world. This fearful time is called by them “ Thimziug” 
Le., "the gathering of the darkness ”, during which many terrible things 
occurred. Every animal killed in the course of hunting became resuscitated, 
dry wood regained its power of grow'th, even stones became endowed with 
life and put forth leaves. Consequently men had no fuel to burn. The 
most successful hunters who possessed large numbers of skulls and other bones 
as trophies of the chase were thus enabled to use these as fuel for their fires. 
As it was pitch dark men and animals could not see each other; and therefore 
tigers went about prowling and bit men, trees and stones. 

It is in this time of " Thimping,” or “the gathering of the darkness ”, that 
a general transformation took place and men were metamorphosed into 
animals. Those nnan who were going jo^^fully to their Jhutn or hill-side culti¬ 
vation were metamorphosed into " Satbhai, or laughing thrushes ”, as will be 
evident from their white heads which represent the turbans worn by those 
men and their cheery chatterings.^ 

[For the purpose of the subject-matter of this paper* T am not concerned 
with the other transformations that took place during the time of the 
” Thimaing ”.] 

I must state here that in the foregoing account the " Sfffbhuis ” have 
been wrongly stated to be laughing thrushes. In a previous paper^ I have 
already shown that these “ Satb^mis ” are the birds which go by the name of 
the Jungle Babblers CatiomSf LintiJ). The name “ " is 

1, Vifff Z’.tf A'l/J; by 'Ltr-Coloael J. London., MAcmillAii & Co. 

Ltd.. 1912. pp. 92-93. 

2. Vitff my Article entitled ‘Smdies in Rird-Mytbs, Nq. X.—On a Probable jEtiolos’tal ibrylls 
about the Jungle babbler' in TAf Qmriiriy J^nnul ftf iJts Alyikh S^ieiy of Batiffatore. 
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p the Bengali synonym of these birds; whereas their Hindnstani cognomen is 

" Sathhaiya both of which names signify “ Sen£jf Broihsrs This nama 
alludes to th'eir habit of associating together in flocks of (aodj some' 

times five). Sometimes they are also called “ Sisfers 

[It will not be out of placs to state here that a good deal of iiiajjpro- 
priateriess exists in this nomenclature of this bird. The first part of the 
name Jungle Babbler is quite inappropriate, becatise it is found iwt ordy in 
jungiss hut frfeo everywhsrs in the coufttty-side ; whereas the second part of 
the name is singularly fit, because this bird babbles ^vifh a vengeixnce^ This 
t babbling cannot, by the slightest stretch of the imaginatioiit be called laughiitg. 
Then a gain,, the great naturalist Lmnaius made a sad mistake when he called 
this bird the Tuneful Thrush ” Crttrorirs) because this bird never 

sings like the Huainei of China ( Trochaicf>fer\tfn Canonist) which latter bird 
is also included under the same named ^ 

This Lushai Kuki myth about the evolution of the Jungle Babbler 
illustrates, in a remarkable degree, a leading trait of the mind of the primitive 
man. It is a cardinal doctrine of the Philosophy of the Lower Culture that 
there is no distinction between man and bciist, and that the ^ savage mind is 
quite unconscious of the line of difference that exists between these two 
great divisions of the created beings. To the savage beasts suciietimef; 
talk like human beings, and human lieings very readily become beasts. 
Traces of this savage belief still survive in modern folklore in the shape of 
the European belief in the sveriool/y that is to say, of a hiinjan being wbo is a 
man by day time and a wolf during nighty and in the Indian and Malayan 
belief in the v>ertiget.^ Similarly Lushai Kukis a|?pear to he possessed of 
the same belief in the interchangeability of man and beast, for, they have 
invented the myth to the effect that in the course of the darkness that fol¬ 
lowed the eclipse, the men were readily metamorphosed Into Jungle Babblers. 


1 . VfWf TAr CaUuita , by Fran k Finti, IJ, AF.Z.S. , M . li .O. U- Cfticv K a . Tli ack tt 

Spitik & Co., p, 19- 

For a fuller discuiision of tbis point vidf T^e f/ana'^ek p/ by C. H. Uarne, 

London, SidgwieV & JackEOn, Ltd., 19H. p. 4Q. 



STUDIES IN PLANT MYTHS, No. II—ON A BIRHOR 
JETIOLOGICAL MYTH ABOUT THE PINNATE 
LEAVES OF THE TAMARIND TREE. 

By Prof. Saeay Chanera Mitra, M.A., B.L. 


The tamarijid tree [TamirrindHs indica (order Leguminos®)] b a large sized, 
y^uaJly evergreen, tree ivhich attains an altitude of a hundred feet and a. gifth of 
fifteen feet or more and a spreading rounded crown, ft possesses pinnate leaves 
with ten tQ twenty pairs of leafiets about 0.5 in* hng* It is cultivated through¬ 
out India and Burma. It produces immense quantities of an acid fruit 
which is eaten now with rice or is used as a condiment in cooking vegetables, 
puEses, ibhandthe like. It is desiccated and preserved as a pickle in every 
household througliout Bengah In [iiedicine it is used as a laxative and 
anti-scorbutic. When it is mixed with water and sugar it forms a refrigerant 
drink. An infusion of its leaves is administered ns a cooling drink in cases 
of dyseiUery. The kernel of its pips is used as a stomaphic medicine. The 
wood is very tough but highly valued for cart wheels, mallets and sugar, oil 
and rice mills. Powdered and mixed with gum, the seeds form a strong 
cement. 

It is a large and ornamental tree very useful for planting in avenues* ns 
its IcAves are perennial and its crown is spreading and rounded. 

It is said to be indigenous in Abyssinia and Central Africa. It is largely 
planted along roads and avenues and in and around villages.^ 

The Birhors are a small Dravidian tribe which lives in different parts of 
tlia province of Chota K'agpur, TJiey speak a language closely allied to 
Mundart. The name Birhor signifies " woodman or forester They live a 
wild nomadic life among the hills and forests of Chota Nagpur, They^ wander 
about in small parties and earn a precarious livelihood by making string from 
the bark of the chop creeper [Bauhittia scandens). A few numbers of this 
aboriginal tribe have settled down among their more civilized neighbours 
and taken to agriculture as their mode of living. Those who live in the 
forests are very degraded and live in rude huts. In appearance they are the 
most degraded looking of the Kolarian tribes. They are very short-statu red, 
bluck-complexioned and dirty-looking and some of them ivear locks of matted 

Ir For tke silvtcuUnr&l U4» df tbe (arrijrmd iree, see TAc itf Ijf^rsK by 

R.S. Troupe ST,A., I.FnS., in three vgluinea, printed at (he Clarendon Fncu, Oiford, J931, 
VoUn, p. 3S4, 

For the economic usee of ths tamarind tnesr see A af Indian Pr^datity by T. N. 

Mgljherjee, CalcuUa, 1SS3, p. 112, 
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^ hair. They do not use bows and arro’iV's but employ small axes as their only 
weapoji* 

Their religiou Is a strange medley of Hindu and Kolarian ideas. As the 
result of their Jiving in contajct with the Hindus, they have absorbed into the 
body of their traditions and beliefs the whole Hindu legend about Rama and 
Sita and have adapted the same according to their own ideas of living. This 
adaptation is so complete and thorough that it may be called the Btrhor 
version of tlie Rdmayaria. 

As they are the denizens of the hills and forests of Chota Nsgpur^ they 
constantly saw tamarind trees and w'ere struck by the small ness of the 
pinnate leaves of this tree. The more tiioughtful of the Birhors being 
ignorant of the laws of pbytology were unable to account for the true causes 
which have led to the formation of the small pinnate leaves thereof. So the 
primitive Birher myth-makers set about to invent a myth which they thought 
would not only inculcate a great moral lesson hut also account for the origin 
of the small tamarind leaves. Accordingly they hit upon their own version 
of the legend about Raina^ Lakshmana and Slta and utilised the fact of 
Rama’s filial piety and devotion to truth as the basis of this myth. There¬ 
fore they have fabricated the undermentioned Eetiologicid myth about the 
origin of the small piniiate leaves of the tamarind tree :— 

After king Dasaratha had exiled Raina* Lokshmana and Sita they all 
went to the forest where they lived in Kumbas or small huts made of the 
leaves and twigs of trees, just as the Uthlu Birhors do. On one occasiou 
they constructed their kumbas under a big and spreading tamarind tree 
which sheltered their huts from the rain and sun, for in those olden days the. 
tamarind tree l^ad large leaves. But Rama told his brother Laksbmana : 
“ Oh brother Lakshmana, our father has exiled us into ths forest for bearing 
privations and hardships; but the large leaves of this tamarind tree protect 
^ us from the rain and thus prevent us from putting up with the hardship of 
being drenched by the rain water. So please shoot at the leaves of the 
tamarind tree with your bow and arrows.On hearing these words Laksh- 
mana shot at tlie large leaves which were thereby split up into ten to twenty 
pairs of leaflets which enabled the min water to leak through their leaf huts 
and drench them. Since that time the leaves of the tamarind tree 
have become pinnate consisting of ten to twenty pairs of leaflets.^ 

It wifi he seen that this seticlogical myth also sets forth in strong and 
lurid light, Ramans great love of self-mqrtification nind sdb sacrifice. 


1. Fora full accautvt of ttiO Hirhor vOrfiiOn of lha Jfanraytifffi vide T’ti RirhstSy tiy ItAi 
Eibaduf iiiral CJ], koy, M.A., M.I, C., liancbiK 1935i p. 410- 
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Sana's Fort» 

An Ancient Monument in Cochin State. 
Bv^ A. Govinda Wariar, Esq., B.A., B.L. 


DURING ihe recent Easttr HoEtdays a part/ o( ten members including the witer 
explored some oE the fastnesses of the Ve]|ani Hills in what is called the 
^tani Range of the Cochin forests. The eifcursion, which was a trip oE pleasure 
as well as of exploration, was a success. 

On the eighth of April the party repaired from tlie Tdnnilthudain valley to the foot 
of the Fullamkandain Hills forming part of the Vclfani, after traversing a distance 
of some si:: miles in, about two hours and a Jialf and passing alongside the remains 
of a few dolmens r&^Cy A trying ascent of three to four miles brought the party 
within reach of the famous “ Ve][anl Pachcha This is an irregular plateaux of 
evergreens, the dense vegetation of which is known tO' have been never denuded 
by the forest hres. It is more than l^SOO feet above tlie plains. This Pachcha 
the writer would identify with the celebrated ^ Marataka Pachcha’ mentioned in 
that masterpiece of medieval MaEayalam literature called ^ CAa/i^r^uajatiti ' incor¬ 
rectly attributed to Malhamangalam Nambutin of the seventeenth century A.D. 

Reaching the Pachcha the party broke up into batches, the better to discover 
the ruins of the Veljaui fort, w'hich was the object of the expedition. After an 
exciting search, the bate lies reioined at one of the three ponds on three sides of 
the fort. These ponds were examined one after another and alt but one were 
found dried up and almost levelled iip with earth and boulders carried down by 
the mighty torrents from above. 

A laborious ascent of 250 to 300 feet above these brought the party to the 
ramparts surrounding the dried-up moat of the hill fort so expectantly sought for. 
This fort, the construction of which is traditionally attributed to £a^a^ stands on 
level ground and was certainly square in shape, though three sides are now some¬ 
what irregular, Tiie total length of the moat around comes tc over 1,300 feet, its 
breadth to about forty.five feet and its depth at some places to fifteen feet filled as 
it is with mud and broken stones borne down from the granite walls enclosing this 
citadel of old. Traces of the walls are still extant as also of two entrances on 
two opposite sides, the connections with the ramparts around the moat being lost. 

The site of the fort and the moat is now filled wnth a dense growth of trees, 
some four feet in girtii. One gigantic old rotten tree that had once grown, in the 
moat and is now' fallen into it measures about nine feet tn girth, atid runs to a 
length of about eighty feet straight* Some of the rocks within the fort show traces 
of having been worked upon by human hand. 
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For thtir return the pfirty haj(J to strike out a new path for some distance and 
then to keep aJone tlie watercourses on the southern portion of the Range, 
After n steep descent—steeper than the comparatively easier morning ascent— 
through rocks aud brambles,, they emerged at last into the paddy fields below. 

To the east of those patches of paddy ciiltEvatiou and closely touching on 
the soutliern slopes of the Ve|!ani Hills belter known as the Pattikkad, side of the 
Paipavattani mountains there lie the tluee sister hillocks oE Umikkunnu (husk 
heap), TaviUukkunrtu bran heap) and Arikkunnu (rice heap), being the remnant 
according to tradition^ of the preparations for the wedding of Usha, the daughter 
of Ban a. These hillocks were once we I!-wooded forests counting among them 
some of the most valuable types of timber but now depleted. 

The party reached Paftikkiid on the Tr^ihrit'Vatjcainpd,ra road at about 2-30 P,M. 
after having trudged for about twenty miles, 'fhey returned to T[Chur—eight 
miles west by south—Papanchcri, a village which closely tone lies on the 
Panancheri Hill at the southern end of the Puravatt^ni mountains. This is a 
village whichi according to popular belief, is Bayanchert. and appears to have 
been named owing to its contiguity to the Banan ch^riva or slope of the hill 
leading to Ea^a^s fort already located. 

The existence of such a fort with so commanding a position in the interioif of 
such dense and inaccessible forests must be of considerable interest to students of 
research into pre-historic antiquities. 





RBVIEWS. 


Speeches by His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, 1902—27* 

TWO VOLUMES, MYSOUK GOVEk*\tENT PRESS, 


TfTE first volume of the Speeches by Hts Highness the ^fa.]l:lrajaroE Mysore relating 
to the period of his reign up to 1920 was printed at the Gouerninent Press, Bangalore, 
in 1921 and has already been noticed in these pages. Attention has also been drawn 
to the impoi'tatit spueclics in the Sri Krislinaraja Silver Jubilee Souvenir published 
on tlie occasion of the celebration of lire Silver Jubilee of the glorious reign of 
His Highness Sri Krishnaraja Wsdiyar Bahadur, G-C-S-I,, G,Bh 1 C„ Maharaja of 
Mysore. His solicitude for the welfare of the subjects of the State will be apparent 
on every page of the two volumes of His Highness^ speeches. The second 
volume cavers the period 1921—1927 and cotiriiprises twenty-five speeches 
and addresses delivered up to 16th October 1927. It is printed on excelfent 
feather-weight pj^per and tlie get-up does credit to the Mysore Branch Press where 
it was printed. The subjects referred to in the speeolies cover all kinds of interest 
and every topic of Importance connected with the growing prosperity of Mysore; 
and moit. They bring out the living human touch with the weii-being of His 
Highness’ ever loyab devoted and contented subjects. It is impossible to single 
out any one address more than any other. His Highness’ observations on the 
importance of the improvement of domestic hygiene, his anxiety to afford relief 
to the poor and afBTcted, fiis deep ifitercst In the Industrial development of Mysore 
may be referred to; likewise, his magnificent speech on tlie occasion when, 
as Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University, he conferred the Degree of Doctor 
of Laws upon Hb Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, in the course of which ^ 
after oittending, on behalf of the University representing tn a special degree the 
whole of Hindu India, a loyal and enthusiastic welcome to the august visitor, the 
Maharaja emphasised the object of the Benares Hindu University as that of 
preserving and poptdarising the best thought and culture of the Hindus and all 
that was good mid great in the ancient civilization of India and of didosing the 
highest teachings of the progressive West in art and science anfiong the Indian 
youth, while at the same time of providing for the struggle for existence which 
was challenged by the circumstances of tiic modern world. Industrial power was 
undoubtedly essential to the re-building of a sane and healthy life for the Indian 
people to-day ^ but yet the tillage of the soil no less than the cultivation of 
mental and moral resources must be given a prominent place in the organisation 
of a Hindu university refiecting the form and Impress of Indian life and surround¬ 
ings. 

Besides, it was the duty of Hindu culture to try and root out the seeds of 
disorder arising from a breaking up of the very foundations of the old order all 
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over the worldj particularly wjien under the inHuence of revolutionary dcotrinea 
etononiie, social h political, educationai, in a hundred guises, there was an under' 
currenl of revolt against order, progress and reform. For, it ^vas India where 
Buddha preached his first sermon and set in motion the wheel of the Perfect Law, 
and Shallkara, Ramanuja, Rahir brought deliverance to mankind in new and 
untried ways. Really rndin, the land whiclr has preached and practised 
the land which haa tlirough ages meditated on Sfaithri and uttered Eho great 
benediction of Shn^tH —has India no mossagu to the world 

'rjie loyalty of the House of Mysore and its peupk to the lirilisJi diToiie is 
well known ai^d it is expressed hy His Highness in a speecf) at the banquet (o 
H. R, H. the Prince of Wales thus : '^Mysore, its ruler and its people are uniledl 
to the British Throne by ties of deep gratitude. Wo can never forget the 
magnanimity which we have received tn the past, and i fed sure that nowhere 
in the British EnipEre will Hia Royal Highness receive a more loyal and euUiusi^ 
astic welcome than that with which the whole of Mysore is ringing to-day.” 

A detailed reference to the volume would taka long and in closing this review, 
it might be permissible to recall that His Highness wants everyone to be a fine 
al[-round citizen, a really useful person. He looks upon all, whether Hindus, 
Moharninedans or others as equally dear to him, and his fervent appeal of 141 in 
April 1922, when opening a mosque in the Body Guard Lines at Mysore imay be 
repeated here with ihe full hope and expectation that it will help forward to 
soften animosities and to sootlie the people of Mysore, These are the words : 
" I hope that you will bsar in. mind that you are Mysoreans first and all tlie rest 
next, owing a duty to the State, and that you will always work together for the 
common benefit and prosperity and advancement of the State in all directions," 

S, S. 


Bhagavad-Gita. 

1, . A SVNTJtlESlS OF BHAGAVAD-GITA BY THE EEITORB OF 
THE " SHRtNE OF WISDOM net. 

2. BfiAGAVAD Gita—AN exposition bv Vacant G, Rele, Rs, 4-12-0, 
Messrs. D. B. Taraporevala & Sons, Bombay. 

The Editors of the “ ShrEne of Wisdom”, l.^ndoii, have published No. 9 in their 
series, in a handy and very useful form for reference, a synthesis of the Bhagavad- 
Gita, being an arrangement of the teachings of the GiU in their relation to the 
five paths of attainment. The manual is divided into six chapters. In the 
first Sri Krishna or the'Universal Lord who is the central figure of the Gita 
which is his song is described. The passages which afford a valuable key to 
the Understanding of the Gita because tJiey indicate ihe relationship between 
Krishna and the divine principles according to wliich He manifests Himself, 
are given. The other chapters deal with Dharma-Marga, the Path of Ilnty : 
Karma-Marga, the Path of Action ; Bhakti-Marga, the Path of Devotion; and 
to ^ 
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Kajar'Mnriga, Ifae Path of Perfective Union. The index refers to the chapter acid 
verses of the Gita relating to these subjects. There is nnii in trod net ion to this 
synthesis couched in an accurnite narrative form indicating liow tlic Jiha^avad- 
Gita iiappens to rank among the vforld'a most precious scriptures. He who 
meditates an the Gita is tike a lotus feaf unlouched by water and such an one 
no evil however ^reat can effect. 

The BliagavatbGifa from the lime of its ccunpogitioii has exercised and sttl] 
continues to exercise the minds of the greatest men of the time and it would be 
an act of super'arro£atio]^ for people ordinarily to attempt to criticise the 
sayings of the Gita. These sayings know no bapifirs of racecreed or religion. 
They belong to ali luimanity as embodying universal expressions of religious 
truth. The authors of the synthesis deserve to be congratulated for arranging 
in a compact form the essential teachings of the Gita. Most of the sayings of 
the Gita have become current coins of quotation and household wordsn 

The Bhagavad'Gtla takes the form of a dialogue between Sri Krishna and 
Arjuna on the battlefield of Kumkshetra. Arjuna feels deterred on seeing 
his old friends and relations from giving fight on the ground that the victory 
would be his only when he had slain his relations. 'Better it seems to live on 
beggars’ bread witli tiiose we love alive tlian slay these masters who wish us 
well and share in rich feasts spread.' Sri Krishna seeing the sorrow of Arjuna 
unfolds the path of duty to him and points out how lie ought not to grieve fer 
those who do not deserve it. As the authors gayj when properly understood, 
the Bhagavad-Gita is Indeed universal in its appeal and unexcelled in its beauty^ 
its tenderness and its depth. Its teachings can never be superseded or lose their 
intrinsic value for just as the One Infinite worshipped by all religions is the 
same, sc the One Universal I^rd God manifesting Himsdf iti human form is the 
same in all religions, whether He be called Osirts, Christ or Krishna, It is to 
union with Him that the five-fold path leads whatever the names which are 
applied to its diflerentiattoin and whatever the means by which they are followed. 
For the Lord says, "He who, with highest devotion unto Me. shall teach this 
supreme mystery to those who worship Me, he shall surely come to Me.” 

As we have said before, Sri Krishna^s mam idea was to compel Arjuna to 
perform his duties as became a Kshatrlya by getting over the and msAa in 
which he was enveloped on seeing his relations arraigned In the battlefield 
against him. He was enjoined tc work for which he had the right leaving the 
fruit of the action aside. In the teachings of Shankara, the discourses are an 
attempt tc explain tlic MshainiAyti of Taivamasiy Chapters 1 to 6 refer 

to Tzyam, / /mi or soul ; the next six ciiapters to T<yi or FaraiNsima the 
Supreme Being from which everything else has evolved and the subsequent 
chapters to A^i or the connecting link between the first two, Shankaia gives 
prominence to Jnaiut and says Kanna or action only helps to attain ^nprsmt 
Kmwkdge or Samyakdari^xna. Ihere Is one Gcd but God alone : other visible 
cn alters are transient and destructible and I Ufa and Firabrahins- are one and the 


saiiie. Sorrow and untcasoTiab]e love should be overcome to atfatn Supreme Know¬ 
ledge. MadhavficiiaryJi does not accept thts theory of TiZ^fit/tnzsL He interprets 
the discourses ot Sri Krislina in the liglU of his According to Jiiin 

/ivii and have separate entitles and can never become ouc, 

Ramanuja expounds tlie Fis/iTs/t/itj/jniifeT pliilosophy, a quattfied monism. Many 
other commentators explain the principles of the Oita in the wake of these 
hhaihyuknrs^ but do not start on an independent track. Of the modern commenta¬ 
tors, Bala Gangadhara 'J’ilak in Ids Giia Rahaxya takes up the historical side of 
the Gita and oJTers valuable conmicnts on the date of the tiita: whether the 
Bhagavad-Gita before or after Christ and tlie 'rcstainents, whether it was inter¬ 
polated into the Bli.arata, whether any ideas of the Gita were borrowed from 
Buddhismi etc. It looks as If he considers the teachings as a discourse on KAirma 
Vega^ pure and simpte, and may we add, in the sense that England expects 
every man to do his duty. Babu Aravinda Ghosh in Ills ^Essays on the Gita' deve¬ 
lops the ethical aspect of Krishna’s teachings and suggests on abstract principles 
that virtue sliould be supported and vice trampled down; possibly this may lead 
to the inference that Arjuna would be justified in destroying his enemies who are 
wicked though they liappen to be his relations and friends. When a inannscrlpt 
copy of the Sri Bhagavad-Gita was presented by the Sri Saniitanti Dhiinmi 
Praitip Sabhii^X Srinagar to His Higlincss the Maharaja of Mysore, he described 
It '' as the Holy writ containing the highest ideahs of Hindu philosophy and 
wisdom and leading us to higher planes of thouglil and acilons in life.” 

We are at some pains to detail the course pursued by tlie coimneiUaiors of 
the Bhagavad-Gita^ because we have on our hands tlie second of the volumes on 
Bhagavad-Gita under review. Dr. Vasanl G. Rele, the author of the Myittrion^ 
Kundolifd^ has attempted an original exposition of the Bhagavad-Gita. The 
author is a competent man of science handling with great care and considerable 
trouble One aspect of the Vfigtj philosophy that has to do with (he iny.sterious 
nerve ttiat runs from Llic Itead down through the body to the Solar Plexus called 
the vagus nerve. As Mr, Metkta says in bis foreword., his exposition is a valuable 
contribution to the exegetica] literaLiire on (he Gitrv. Sri Krishna is an arclt- 
psycho-analyst who restores normal health to Arjunn. 'I'he human mind is 
psycliioa.1 Jfnytik/a and physical Vyakia, or the Akshitnx and I tie Pitruika, 

The mentally deranged Arjuna regained his normal health by the psycho-synthetic 
process of healing by Sri Krishna. The mystic apparatus by which the remedy 
was applied is the Asitvailia tree; or tlie nervous system. Dr. Rele’s physico- 
psycliic analysis of the human mind is based on Chapters 13, 14 and 15 of the 
Gita, 'fhe conception of the Asvafha tree has direct connection with a living 
organism of the macro-cosmtc Purnsitii or person and the various parts of this 
tree are described in Chapter 4 of the volume under reference. The excellence 
of this work lies in its original and somewhat unique attempt to expound the 
teachings of the Gita on the basis of scientific theories o£ modern civilisation. 
Further, his explanation of certain djfificult verses is apt though ingenious. En 
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tlift prefac* to the work. Dr. Rcle sij's some of the Vedns and most of tJie 
Upanishads are psychologtcal treatises in. their essence though their teacEiiug is 
oveTla.id vitli pliilosophical discussions, symbolical expressLOUS and ritualistic 
details that the reader often-tinoes rustfes amongst the leaves which conceal the 
trunk. Dr. Relft owes a great deal to Kreud o£ Vienna for the most interesting 
and clear-cut exposition of the Gita. He is of opinion that some verses of the Gita 
have been interpolated at different limes. The first ilEustration in the book 
wliere a diagrammatic representalEon of is given is of absorbing interest 

and liis chart facing the introduction gives, accordchg to him, the composition 
of the living body. Its working and its relation with the Divine as depicted in the 
Bliagavad-Gita» i’he details of his exposition must be left to the reader and it 
will not be possible to say anything more. Dr. Rele con firms in the introduction 
that from his exposition the same results follow as from those of the great 
bkashyfikf^rs. The Gita is a mirror reflecting clearly untarnished ideas from 
every point of view. The universality of its appeal is well known. The 
materialist finds a code of daily life and conduct, for the philosopher there is a 
guide to the knowledge of self j to the man of affairs the path of action is laid 
bare; w'hile to the devotionally inclined is clear the patEi of adoration till he 
merges himself Into the Supreme; and if to-day, as iiirough the ages, the Gita is 
studied fretn diverse points of view, it is due to the insight of the author of the 
CJtU into the functions of the human mind which is so just, so profound anti 
so True to human experience, 

S. S. 


The Humanist* 

A monthly magazine published by the Humanistic Club, Bangalore. 

Rs. 6 per annum. Foreign 

have before us Iho first four numbers of the ^Humanist \ a monthly magaiine 
of the. Hnmanistic Club in Bangalore. Col. Raja Jai Frithvi Bahadur Singh (of 
Nepal) is itsTresident. The objects cf the Club are: (J) to promote Peace and ^ 
Good-wiJ[ among the several classes and races of the world, (2) to make 
researches into Religion, Philosophy, Sociology, Psych to phenomena and the like, 

(3) to bold ineclings from tiine to time when papers are read or lectures delivered 
on these subjects, and (4) to distribute literature for purposes of propaganda. The 
first is the primary object of ibe institution for achieving which the others are 
the ways and means. When earnest endeavours to establish peace and good-wiil 
ajdiong the nations of the world are being made through the League of Nations, the 
disarmameint pact, the Kellogg pact and other measures, the Humanistic Club^s 
appeal to the public deserves a most generous response by all w^hc believe in the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man and the federation of the world 
It is justly claimed for the Club that it olTers a new interest and increased hap¬ 
piness in life* ^ 


Kegording llie journalitself, Ibe issues under review contain anginal articles 
froim eminent writerSi including papers read before the Club. 'I'ite extracts arc 
well chosen ^ while the quotations are replete witlt morali religjious and philosophic 
ideas taken from various sources. 

The Raja SaEieb^s article on the ^Political Ends and Means' deplores the 
assassinations of highly placed men in the West as well as in the East, r.i'.. General 
Obregon in Mexico and ol the Military Governor of Chinese Turkestan and the 
murders of ordinary men for political purposes, organised disobedience to estabtish- 
ed authority, industrial strikes, high-way robbery, lootingii and kidnappings, even 
in broad daylight in the very proximity of police stations, accompanied by in- 
□endiarlsni> wrecking property, loss of life and so forth : all tiiese which are Slid 
to be on the increase are likewise deplored. Tlie West leads the way in these 
under-currents of advanced civilisation and the East unfortunately follows. 
The writer does not believe in much good emanating from mere academic dis- 
oussions and desires for a root and branch reform so as to affect the very ideal of 
the at ions and bring about a thorough change in the incntalily of the people at 
[arge. Sir C. lb Rainaswamc Iyer in his lecture on the League of Nations relates 
the causes for war; (l) prevention of democratic ideas. (tJj mutual suspicion 
on account of elaborate preparations for war in the belief that it is for defence, and 
(3) economic rivalry and trade war. Mr. Iyer has been in the League himself 
representing India and he affirms : The League dues not interfere with the 
internal affairs of any individual nation. There is an equality of i^Eatus in the 
League irrespective of its extent, wealth or population. Another novel feature is 
unanimity. There is no majority or minority there, and even the biggest powers like 
England and France must achieve their object by reasoning and persuasion, oven 
with the smallest power, and thus secure an unanimous opinion in all matters. Thft 
next important feature of the League is absolute publicity, ?rof. V. R. Singaracluri 
contributes two jute resting articles on India: Her Functions in the Economy 
of Races ” and Where Science and Religion Meet The Raja Saheb lias 
written n book on Humanism'k extracts from which in the issues of the journal 
form inspiring reading. We wish all success to tlie Humanistic Club and its 
journal and hope that they wilt become popular all over India and outside. 
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Booka received during the Quarter ending 
30th September, 1928. 


presented by:— 

Prof. F. R. Sell" 

I. 'I’he Geography of British Indian Foiitical and Physical, by George 
Smith (1SS2). 

2 k Revue de L'Hisloire l>cs Religion a Publi^^ Sous ia direction de t Mk 
M aurice Vernes» by Premiere Aojiee. Tome Premier, 

5. Actes du Premier Congres International D’Histoire Des Religions : 

Paris 1900 by Deuxicmc Panic Seances Des Sections (1902). 

4. Le Maroc d’aujourd^ hui d* bier et Dcmain. 

6. Revue de L^Histoire des Religions by Vingt-DetiKicme An nee: Tome 

XLin. No. % Mars—Avrii 1901. 

0. Archives Marocaiues Publication de la Mission Scientifiqiie du Maroc 
Mi, No. Ill, 1904, by Sommaire. 

7. &8k Actes du Premier Congres International DTlisloire Dcs Religions: 

Paris 1900, Deuxieme Partie Seances Ucs Sections (2 copies). 

9. Archives Marocaiues, Publication de U Mission Scicrttifique l>u Maroc, 
VoL II, No, a, Scinmaire, 1904, 

10. Revue de L'Hisloire de Religions Fubliee Sous la direction de: M. ]ean 

Reville : Vingt'Deujtieuie An nee Tome Quaraiilc-Quatricnc. 

11. Inter dc Batmen by T. B, Baietlcin. 

12. RuLTianian Bird and Beast Stories by 11. Gaster. 

The SiTiithaonlan Institution, Washington— 

Smithsonian Miscellaneoug Coilectjong— 

1 . Vol. SO, No, 9i Aboriginal Wooden Objects from Southern Florida 

by J. Walter Fewkes. 

2. Vol, 80, No. IOt Drawings by John Webber of Natives of the Nortli-Wesl 

Coast of Amcricai 1778, by David L Bushtiell, jr. 

3. Vol, SO, No. 6, V'altsas by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 

Oov«ritment of Mysore — 

1. Admiidstratioji Report of the Government Garden Department for 1920’27. 

2. Do. of tJio Agricultural Department for 1926-27. 

3. The Mysore Season and Crop Report for 1926-37. 

4. Report on Public Instruction in Mysore for 1923-27. 

P&ndit Gnthtils]ji''s Samistha, Bomhay— 

1, Srimad Brantha Sutra nub hash yarn : Tritecyadhyayasya Cbaturtha Padaha, 

2. Do. do, Clmtliurtha, 

Government of Burma— 

Burma Gazetteer, Mandalay Dt., Vol. A. 
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Thft LAtfint Light Culturej Tinnevelly— 

Eleven T^ssoiis in JCarma Yo^a bjf Yogi Bbikshn. 

Maison Franco>J&pcin&EBe, Tokio— 

Bulletin de la Maison Eratico-Japonaise : Sferle Eraiicaiac, U—1928, 

Mugee Gvimet— 

TjC Mnsfee tlviinet, I9l8—1927, 

Saklcitv/alla, Bombay— 

1. Hie Soul Gospel of Oinar Kliniyyam, the Astfoootiruir Poet oF Persiaj 

liy J. Pk SakliUwalla, 

2. Rubaiyat of Qinar Kliayyam (Tamil) by S, Krislinaiujicl^artar, h,A,, L.T+ 

3. Rubaiyat of Omar Kltayyam (Urdu), 

4- Riihfliyiit of Omar Khayyam COfiya) by Da mod a r Misra, 

BftTigiyA SabityA P^righAd— 

l\i'o Bengali Publications. 

Gov^Aitient of 

Annual Repoit of South Indian Epigraphy for the year ending March J&27. 

University of Mysore— 

1. Oj-iental library Publications: Sanskrit Series No. 71, The Sarasvati 

ViJasi of Sri Praiaparudrainaliadevij Vyavahara Kaiida edited by Dr, 
R. S haina Saslrl. 

2. Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department for i lie year 1027. 
Messrs. Krtshna. & Co., Bnngalore City— 

1, TJ^e New Vision in the German Art by Herman George Scheffauer. 

2. Ho^r India Wrought for Freedom by Dr. Mrg. Annie Begant. 

S. Gtinipscs of Japan and Farmosa by Harry A. Franck, 

4. Problems of Greater Britain by Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke* Eart. 
University of Madres— 

The Calendar for 1028-29, Vol, D 
Government of Tr&vancore— 

1> Sri Mulam Malayalam .Series^ No, XX: Bhasbd RAmayana Champu 
(Sundarakanda, Yuddhakanda and Utlarakanda) edited by Kolatteri 
Sankura Monon, 

2. Sri VancJii Sctu Lakshmi Series No. 9, Jyolsnika (Vigha Vaidya) edited 
by Kolatteri Sankara Menon, 

Government of Hyderabad— 

Report of the Archseologlcal Department of His Exalted Highness the 
Nisaints Dominions for 1025-26 A.C. 

University of Calcutta— 

Journal of the DepaiimeiU of letters, Voi, XVII, 1028. 

Private Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore- 

1. Speeches of U. II. I lie Maharaja, 1002—1920, 

2. Do. do, 1921—1027. 
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Use Supermtendentt Govemmerit Muieum* MadrAe— 

AdtnViiislr^iJn^ kepbrt if' ihe Governirtfiiit" Mllseuni^^and the Coxinctitara 
Ltbrar;y for the year lSf27'-fi8. -'■ ■ ^- 

Soelete De Linguiatique De Paria— 


1. Memoirs l)e la Socielfe De Liagj,iisU<iUB UfrPam Tome Dtx Neuvieme* 

2. Biilklin de la Society D. Linguialiqiie De Piri'i—Tome V5ngt—Huitieiiie 

Fascicules—{Niimero 1928. ■ ' ' 

AuCKoi'*— 

1. Comparative SuidicH by K. Rarnavarma kajtu 

2. Memorandum No. 1 on Itidiaa Reforms presented to th^ Indian Statutory 

Commissiois by G, Harischandra Rito^ Cocana<!a, 

PuTchaaed :— 

1, Life of Lord Curzoi-iH Vol. II, by the Earl of Ronaldshay. 

2, Indian Quarterly Register, Mitra, 1927, VoL.I, Jan.—June, __ ^ 

3, Ho, . ^ ^ do. Vol. II, July—Dec, 






n 


Lo9n from the Director of Public Inatruction 
in Mysore, BKtigelore, 

B<bolcB on £thnoto£f * 

No. Njime of the Sook Author’s Name 

1, The Origin of CiviliaaliOTi and the Right Hon, Lord Avebury. 
Primitive Condition of Mail* 

2&3k An Essay on Western CivMization in its W. Cunningham, 

EeoTioiuic Aspects. (3 vols,) 

4. The Paltavas .t , x .. G. Jfouveau-Dubretiil. 

5. The Kayastha Ethnology ^, .. Munshl Kali Prasad Srlvastava 

Dusrc. 

6* The Ruling Rices of Pre-historic Timesj 

Volume I J, F, Hewitt, 

7, Do, do. Volume II ,. do. 

S. The Study of Man—-An Introduction to Prof* Haddon. 

Ethnology. 

9. The JJaga Tribes of Manipur.. ,. T, C, Hudson. 

10. Folklore N'otesi Vol- 1. Gujarat .. A. M, T, Jackson. 

11. Do. Vol. 11^ Konkan .. do. 

12. Biographical Sketch of Rao Rama- 

ohandra Rao, Ehausahib Reshimwale .. Vishnu Keshav Kunte. 

13. Anlhtopological Papers, Part I -- E J- Modi. 

H. Do. do. Part II ., do. 

15, The Original Inhabitants of India .. Gustav Opperl, 

15. The Barbarians of Ancient India ., T* Rajendra Singh. 

17. Life in an Indian Village .. R, Rainakrfshna, 

18. Hindu Tribes and Castes as represented 

in Benares, Volume I .. ,. Rev. M. A, Sherring. 

19. Do. do. 11 ., .. do. 

20. Do, do. Ill ., .. do. 

21. Ethnographic Notes in Southern India .. E. Thurston. 

22. Castes a nd 'Pri bes of Sou t hern India, Vol. I. do, 

23. Do. do. Voi, II ,. do, 

24. Do, do, Vol, HI .. do. 

25. Do, do. Vol. IV do, 

26. Do, do. Vol. V ,. do. 

27. Do, do. Vo], VI .. do, 

28. Do. do. Vol. VH ,. do. 

29. The Principal Nations o£ India ., ., * ^ 

30. KurubaCaste, I .. .. .. H. V. Nanjundayya, 
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No. 

Nan^e of tJie Book 

Author’s Narne 

31. 

Holeya Caslcn U ., 

H. V. Nanjundayya. 

32. 

Btda Caste t HI . * 

* * do. 

33. 

Agasa Caste^ IV .. ' .. 

do. 

34. 

Xoracrha Casto, VII 

.. do, 

35. 

Bill Magga Caste, VIH 

do. 

36. 

Tigala Caste. IX . 

do. 

37. 

Sale Caste> X .. 

do. 

5S. 

Vmlda Caste, XI +. 

do. 

39. 

Nayioda Caste^ XT I 

do. 

40. 

Kadu Gollas Caste+ XIV 

^. do. 

41. 

. Marasu Okkatu Caste. XVI .. 

do. 

42. 

Sanyasi Caste, XVI 

do. 

43. 

Our Social Heritage 

,. G. Wallas. 

44. 

On Society .. , 

F. Harrison. 




EXCHANGES. 


Editors of:— ‘ ' ' ' 

1, H1NI:)USTAN RF:VIEW, P.O. B&x No. 2139 . Oiktif/it. 

% "INDIAN ANriQUAkV, BritUh I^dia Pnst. MombHy. 

3. " CEYLON ANTIQUARY. ” TU" Tu^i(S of Cey2an \'C&hntb&. 

4. " MODERN REVIEW," p/. Upptr CirmMr Rmd, CaUnttn. 

5h " THE HINDU MESSAGE, ” Srirangnm. 

0. "WEDNESDAY REVIEW/» lUppakulam, TrUkimpoiy. 

7. "the south INDIAN RESEARCH/' Vipcry, Mafirtn^. 

5. " I HE KAS'I’ERN BUDDHIST, " 39 , Om Maihi, Koyama, A'yofoijiip<tH)\ 
9. “THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE MAGAZINE, Madras. 

10. “THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW,” M^aal Road.'Madras. 

11. “ 'I'HE VEDIC MAGAZINE/' Gnnikuia, Kangri, Bhfria 

12. "ZEITSCHRIFT DER DE UTS CHEN MORGEN LAN DISC HEN 

GESELLSCHAFT," Ha He, Germany. 
IS. “ J'HE SANSKRl r BHARATHI,” Bitrdwau. BtngaL 

14. " THE JOURNAI. OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY,” 

New Haven, C^ntfeHkfd, O.S.d. 

15, “'l‘HE KA.LFAKA/' TinmveHy. 

10. "EVERYMAN^S REVIEW,” Madras. 

17. ^ MAN,^' 77;^ Royal Anthy&pohgical InsHiafe., Aoifda/i. 

1^. " DJAVVA/' Kanaril/aasi, Kadipak, SaU. 

19. “MAN IN INDI.A,” Randu, R.NNy. {India). 

20. “THE KARNATAKA GRANTHAMALA,” Mysore. 

21. “ the evening Mail," Nsw T/mragnpei, Rangalcre Ciiy. 

22. * THE JAIN GAZVVr'IT^^, " ParisP ViakataNfala Iyer S^reti.^ 

George I'own, sMudras. 

2S* "' TH E INDIAN SOCIAL K EEO R ME R,'' Navsarl Chamhirs, 

Oat ram Road (/tpposife Hersiby Road), Port, Bombay* 

24. PR A RUDD HA R i I .A R A’ I’A, ^' Adumita Asrama, Ma yavati P. O., 

Almora Dist. 

25, “the SHAMA*A/' .dghorr Mandir, Son Thome, Madras. 

20. ■ VrSHVA^BHARA'rni.'' io, Cornwallis Street, Cakatia. 

27. “NAVASHAKTI/’ Dharis^fU* 

28. "THE SHRINIC OF WIST^OM," The Her met k Trath Society, Liaeohi 

House, Aeaoa Road, Acton, Laadon ( 21 - 3 J, 

29. WELFARE,*' y/. Upper Ciradar Road, Cakatta. 

SO. "MYSORE BLUE BOOK AND PUBLICITY JOURNAL,” Bangalore. 

3L "BUDDHIST ANNUAL OF CEYLON," Colombo. 

82. " KARNATAKA SAHITVA PARISHATPATRIKA,” Bangalore. 

S3. “EPIGRAPHIA INDO MOSLEMICA/* Simia. 



34^ “ VOGAMIMAMSAj” Lt^iHavIa^ Hombtiy. ; 

35. " MAHARAJA’S SANSKRIT COLLEGE MAGAZINE.*’ Mysm-c. 

3fi. ' THE MYSORE GAZETl'E^*’ Libyariauy Pabik Offices^ 

87. " PRABUD13HA KARNATAKA/’ Kam^aht Cintral Coikge, 

38. "INDIAN SrORY TELLER.” ConmaUis Strt^f, CaUutf&. 

39. "THE GUARDIAN ” B6, Colkgt Sir^et, Cnicnita. 

40. "THE YOUNG MEN OF INDIA/' 5 . RnsscU Sirttf, Calaiitf^. 

41. "THEPREMA/' TiuiSi^hhadr^i P.0, 

42. ’’AL-KALAM/’ Bait^uhre. 

43. "VRITTANTA PATRIKA/’ Mysore. 

44. “MYSORE CO OPERATIVE JOURNAL.” 

No. Jsf Road, Chomorajuptf, Bungtt^Ofe Cify. 

46. “INDIAN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY/’ SO 7 , Mt^ftnotozor Street, 

- QalCHtfet 
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The Timfii Literary Supplemeat^ dated 25—8—1927:— 

"His book insists upon that whicli is of greater historical importance and 
whicli is gradually receiving ntore and more reoogn^tton^ the intimate connection 
between ancient India and traiis-Hitnalayan States of Western Asia. HinduSj of 
course^ !ovo to thrust back their history as far into the past as is possible of 
plausible, often without much evidence except that of tradition and the ancient 
writings i but iMr. Vaidyanatha Ayyar has at least a reasoned case and one that 
deserves the attention of scholars in spite of their inclination to reject what is 
new and 10 cUng to theories that themselves owe their stability largely to 
tradition." 

The London Law JouruaL dated 9—7—27:—- 

“ Two problems connected with the Code of ^fanu are discussed in this 
essay. The first is concerned with the origin, antiquity and autliorship of the 
Code i the second wicli the evolution and history of its land and trade laws up to 
the beginnirg of the Christian era. 
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'' The origm, antiquily and authorship has been a subject of much speaila- 
tion, a measure of which may be found in the varying views as to its age which 
range betxveen 1200 and ^ B.C. according to different scholars. It was generally 
considered to be God-given law and Its origin held to be indigenous in the people 
for whom it was oompUed* Recent research» however on the origins of civilisation^ 
lias led Mr. Ayyar to explore once again these problems. , . . 'rbeautliorship 

is deprived of its divinity and is traced back with the help of fndo-Suineriaii 
Seals to a certain Parasnrama who flourished in Cirm 2SOO B.C. to winch date 
the compilation of the Code Es ascribed. This^ it w^tll be observed, is some 
eighteen hundred years earlier ilian the latest ascription^ 500 E.C, 

'i’o those interested in the origins of civilisation and the early history and develop' 
nient of law» we would recommend this Itttle book as wortliy of a I tent ion/' 

Rev, Dr» A, H. Saifce, M^A., LL.D-, D.D.j Pri>fe 5 s&r^ Oxford Utiivt^rn/y^ Homrijry 
Vire-Preiidtutt P^yal Asiaiif Stydety, LflTidfiyj, ami ttuihar of scremL ‘imrLs^ 
on Suwirian and HitiUt ibiudiet, ivriUyi :— 

" V^'ery many thanks for your interesting book on Mamds Lfjud and Trade 
ZrfSPf which yon have been so kind as to send me. You luave opened a new 
chapter in the hiatcry of Indiaoic research. Your legal iove.'fligations are especially 
instructive.” 

Dr. Stanley A. Cookj Litt.D., F&.D.h Professor^ Cambridy^c Ufiivrrdfy, and One of 
ih/ Chief Pdidyrs of ihe Caynhri ds^e Aiideni HisiOry., ^irrifer r — 

"You have taken up a most interesting Subject and one upon wliich theru 
is need fot new research. . . , Your theory of tlie Snsnerlani origin of the 

Code of Maitu will be read with attentions especially by those who .are not easily 
peisuaded that parallels in culture are necessarily due to influence and 1 h for ojvej 
am very glad to have, in so readable aird accessible a form, tJie materials which 
you have so carefully colleclud rctating to early Indian usage. . . You are to 

be congiratulateJ upon perceiTing it» (Sumera-ladiau problem) inipoTtance an^l impress¬ 
ing it upon those vvbo might otherwise be inclined to ignore it. I hope that yon 
will be able to continue your valuable work which you have so well beguii/^ 

Dr* L. A. Waddell, LL.D*, C.LE., SfO/Iiind-, wri /£.^:— 

” I heartily congratulate you gn the dutinction of being the first in India Itself 
to take up the newly found Sumerian historical keys for the sdeniitic exploration 
of the long lost origin of the Indian civilization.” 

^ BELGIUM. 

JustlEicatif de la Revue d« Sociofogie^ Brussels i — 

Dans son ouvrage ‘ Manu's Land and 'JYade Laws ^ R. S. Vaidyacistha 
Ayyar reirase les orEgities summdrieniies du code de Manou. II tui paratt prouv^ 
que ce code a ^t^ compos^ par Parnasurama, vers 2UU0 avant J^bus Chiiat, A Taide, 
das m^iues loig Bumm^riennes et atcadiennes dont le code du roi Plaininoutabi a 
tir^, vers E'an 2100 avanl J^sus Christ. Le code de Manou s'appHque ^ un 
Ctat social de t' lude analogue !l celpt qu*on trouve ^ babylooe de Pan 2400 
avant J^sus Christ A I'an 2000. L' id^e de la propri^td, dans J’ Inde, esBentitilE- 
ment individualiste d^s le debut de la p^riode v^dtque a passd par qiiatre 
phases d' evolution.L’ id& commnoiste do la propri^t^ est un 
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d^veloppement ulf^rieuir di^rivaut due syst^me dc colonisation mslaLJT>^ par 
chanaltya an IV si^cle avant J^sns Christi inais le ccniimunismc s^est rflpidenienl 
^croul^ dans les provinces assij jetties k ia loi Ii in done sur la. propria Lf, except ^ 
dans le Punjab^ qui esl xoujours gouverq^ par la coutume de Cette prouince. Les 
coiiimunaiit^s de village out subsist^ uiiiquenient i cause d^un sentiment d’affiuit^ 
de clan et de relations de families ot aucunement i cause d’une Idi^e cominunlate 

touchuLit Ja propridt^.. 

AMERICA. 

Profess&T G, A. Barlan. Universify tf/ /"fwwfj'/rjwjy/rr, i/.S.A., 

Please accept my sincere thanks for your kitidritss in sending me your 
interesting work, jt/j/jw’j L^md and J^nife Laws^ wliich I have found mosL 
juggestWe. + . . Vour oivn trealment of tire Jaws of Maun seems very sane. 
You have ri^luly rccoj^uiiied the various strata ivJiich come from diHercnt periods. 
. , , . Von have opened a frnitfnl field of ibvestigation and I thank you fur 
the Jiosiour you have done me in sendin^j me a copy of your work.’' 

Professor R. J. KelLoggj OHnii^ah UHlvcrsity., and PrtsUUm^ Ama-iatn 

OrUntal JrWf/y, 7t>rtUs i — 

. r . It Contains a woalili of inforiii.ation in concise and ncm- 
lechiiical form. It is Ihnpidly clear in style and fascinatingly interesting, ft 
adds another impovta'nt chapter to the Sumero-.-\ryan cultural contacts in the 
prehistoric period, first revcntled by the eacavations at Hurappu and Mohenjo-daro, 
'I'o nbeady known rescjnblances you Itave adtlod those Ijeineort t,iirfy Hindu and 
Suinerhtn social organization customs and legal euactmunts. ... I find 
these results intensely tiitcrcsting'and stiirLliiigly suggestive of new fields of 
research which iiiay throw actual light ou Jntlo-Kuropean origins.” 

im\K. 

The Hindu Madras :—■ 

It Cannot be df'nied that Mr. VLiidyanatha Ayyar has opened up a fascitiut- 
ing vista of lilstorical speciilatjan and developed a number of original theories 
with considerable cogency which should form the starling point of a fruitful dis¬ 
cussion. His exposition of tlic land revenue system is particularly interesting as 
showing how firnrLly it was based cm equity in glaring contrast to what obtains 
to-day. His book is tJvus of considerable value not only to the htsiortan but also 
to the political economist and lire practical administrator 
The "Madras Mair'i— 

" India needs suclj investigation and elucidation of lier ancient civnizatlon 
and laws On the part of her sons. The time is propitious for this kind of work." 
The Mythic Suclety'j Jaurbai, Bangalore :— 

III this valuable little book Manuks Land and Trade Mr. Yaidya- 

natha Ayyar, H.A,, expounds several new tlieories which, I am sure, will be web 
corned by every reader of Ancient liidiun History as the best contribution to our 
knowledge on the subject* Though early period is shrouded in mystery, the 
Author has taken immense pa.ins to penetrate deep into the recesses of the so- 
called dark ages in the Hindu period and convince the reader with his arguments 
regarding the origii], antiquity and authorsJiip of the Code of Manu. .... 
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What deserves the greatest praise is tlie beautiiul apd wet] arranged matter 
bringcng Out the central t lie me of the book* nanielj'h the evolution of tht 
individualistic idea, of property from the primitive law of the village communities 
to the fully developed Ryotwari system of Chaoakya^s timess 320 B,C* The later 
chapters dealing witii the iSfimVAfr, tLauE Ilya’s and tlic origin of the 

village cominunities must be read by all interested in early Indian History as 
they cover quite a good number of original ideas and theories— ihe result of [he 
author's extensive and faborious research. .... If a number of suclr books 
are written. T do not really see why they should not make the early history of 
Hindustan interesting and accurate like the early history of most other countries." 
The Indian Review^ Madras :— 

‘^Mr, Vaidyanatba Ayyar’s book opens up another vista wliich-seems tolead 
Us to an inviting atid illimitable past. (It) is a welcome and important contribu¬ 
tion and Is a credit to his scholarship and patient investigation." 

The Kindnitan RevieWj Calcutta:— 

" rt is an excellent epitome of the recent discoveries in Sindh and the 
Punjab and their bearing on the Indo-Aryan civilization. Mr, Ayyar has opened 
by his laborious research an attractive vista of historical speoulatlon and his 
work merits appreciation. 

Sir John ManhalL, K.C.LE., M.A.j Litt.D.^ F.S.A.* iJir^ciQr-Gintrftl &f Archit^^hgy, 
and tht ditteverir of iht Indo-Sumcrian Stuls^ — 

" Pray accept my thanks for the presentation copy of your work on 
Land and Tmdt LazifS. Your thesis is naturally of the grtaleit intereft in connec¬ 
tion with our newly discovered Indus culture," 

Diwan Bahadur Sir C. V. Kumataiwami Sattrjga], Kt, M.A„ Qmr/ Jnd^i^ 

Madras, zitrUes from Jfng'lnad ;— 

" Thanks for your interesting book. In the present state of otir knowledge 
it is difheult to do more than to afford convenient starting points for further re¬ 
search by taking stock of the knowledge afforded by materials now available and 
suggesiiiiig lines of further research. I think your book will serve thii purpote 
admirably. Several oi the paralJefi are itribtu^/’ 

C» R. Rtddt. Rs'tt.} M.Ah (Cantab.)f Vitt-Chanctlior of the Andhra Univeytity-f 

Btzfwada, writes ;— 

"I read through your very interestirxg book on the origins of Momds 
Land and Trade Laws and was much struck by the originality you have displayed/' 
Ibr+ R- Shama SaslTi^ Ph.D.^ ^ftroior^ Mysore GovtmTJient Library and aaihor of 
The Kauiilya Arthasastrn writes — 

"A learned work . , . . on such an important subject as you have 

elaborately discussed , , . . a bdid attempt . . . . wish you success 

in your original investigations," 

Vedam Venkatachala Ayyar^ Esq., B.A., B.L,, a Research scholar in Semitic Studies. 
Writes :— 

"I agree with you in the main that the Code of Manu wa.s derived from 
the Babylonian Code. Please allow me Co say that this was a discoverj- made by 
me some fifteen years ago when I first read the Babylonian Code," 
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THE DRAVIDIAN CIVILIZATION IN PALESTINE, 

PhY R. S. Vaidv.vn.vtha Hst;., P.A.. M.R.A.S., F.R.H.S. 


In fiiy n.eiiV' book on “The Siimcro-IndusCivilizEttiona—Their Origio, Conttict 
and Para^leh** which will be puhiifihed shortly, I have endeavoured to mica ilic 
origin of tlie Sumerian and the Hittite cjviEi;!ations of Western Asia to the 
Indus valley and to identify the PabylonEaii Snmerian?h of the sixth millennium 
B.C.^v^th the Dravidinns, and the Hittitesof Asiti inor of the third milieu ninm 
with the Indo-Ar^-ans of India mafniy on the basis of the Earchfeningical 
evidence now brought to light in most of the Asiatic countries and in Egypt 
and of the racial, cultural and linguistic identities, affmitiaiv and analogies 
presented by them^ From the recent discovery of the f^umerian and Hittito 
relics in the Indus valley and elsewhere in India, it is becoming more 
and more clear that India never stood isolated froii] the rest of Asia 
in the hut that her cnlEme and civilijiatEon fornied not only an 

integral part of the ancient chalcolithic culture of Asia and Europe hut 
also one of the oldest and the richest treasure-chests from ^vhich all other 
civLli;!ations derived their largest contributions ami to which they gave the 
host of their prod nets in exchange. From the Indus valley, one section of 
people who afterwards came to he designated as the Dravidians, marched to¬ 
wards the west, both by i5ea as well as by land, set Lied down in the province of 
Sumer in Lower Babylonia under the name of the Sumerians and spread thdr 
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Snmero-Dmvidian civilisation as far as the Holy Land of Palestine andi 
JeniBalem and! thence to Europe and Africa> while another section, known later 
on as the Indo'AL-j^ns> migrated towards the north-west and established 
numerous Aryan settlements in central and western Asia under various names 
such as the Hittites or Khattis, the Mitannians and Che Kassites. Both these 
jteoples were confronted in the plains of tlic li^uphrates and the Tigris hy 
another virile race, the Semites of Arabia, n-ho soon s^vnrmed over the wlrole 
of western Asia and Egypt absorbing the Snmero-Dravidians and the Kittite 
Aryans ii^ their fold and tliereby bringing alxjut a close admixture of races, 
civilisations and langdages for a period of about 3,000 years from 4000 B.C. to 
1000 The questions arising out of the connection of India with the 

chalcoh chic civilisation of Asia and Kir rope are so vast and varied that they 
cannot all be dealt w'ith ill one volumejumch less in a small article. The 
fsumero-Indian problems are still under discussion and the controversy is likely 
to become as keen and acrimonious as the oi^e tliat was carried on in tlie u’esteru 
countries for nearly half a centniy about the priority of the Sumerian over 
the Semitic language and culture, which finally ended in a victory, for the 
former. The Sumera-Dravidian and the Hittite-Aryau controversy now 
started must necessarily take another half a century or to settle down of 
itself with a liberal, and perhaps even profuse^ exchange of compiimeats and 
epitliets among scholars who enter into this controversy^ each with a claim for 
monopoly of wisdom in himself. 

In the present" article, I propose to give a brief description of the 
vestiges of the Dravidian civilization found in Palestine which will take us 
one step nearer to the solution of the Sumero^Dravidian hypothesis. But 
on the question whether the Dravidian civilization marched from east to 
west or vioi vcrsijj the reader may reserve his judgment until he has perused 
my forthcoming publication in which I have advanced certain proofs in support 
of the priority of the Dravidian civilization over the Sumerian and its west* 
%vard movement from the Indus valley someu-here about 6000 B.C, 

The Dravidian civilization of India esBentially belongs to the Stone Age 
and is doubtless non‘Aryan and non-Semi tie. The p re-historic men who used 
stone implements were of two classes—Paleolithic and Neolithic. The 
Balaaolitliie men did not shape their implements but used them as they were 
found in their natural state, while the Neolithic men made their knives and 
other implements from stone and flint. The oldest relics of both the early 
and late Stone Ages have been found in India as well as in Palestine, The 
Palieolithic men or the cave-dwellers of Palestine are believed to have been 
in occupation of that countrj- long before the Semites entered it, while the 
later Neolithic men, who w-ere also noO'SemitlCj have left extensive tangible 



ptoofs of their existence in that land, ivhich are mostly similar to the earliest 
DravidiEin relics fonnd in India. Tliey are the croniIechs» menhiis, dnlinens 
and ‘ gilgah \ A cromlech is a heap of .stones roughly restinbliag a py ramid ; 
a inenliir is a group of nidie^vii: stones so set in the earth as to stand npriglit 
like coluLTins ; a dolmen consists of a large unhewEi stone which rests on two 
others iivhich separate it from the eartli and a ‘ ' is a group of menhirs 

set in a circle.”^ These motiLiments are found not only in tiidia and Palestine 
but also 111 Persiiif Crimea, Butgarla, Morocco, ^^a]ta, Southern luEy, Spain, 
Portngalj France, the British Ules, the Baltic coast and Ja[>irn. One peculiar 
featnire concerning them, however, Is that they ate always fom^d In countries 
not far from the sea coasts showing tliemby that one race of men migrated 
from Country to country by sea or that the cnltnre travelled by imitation 
from people to people who had fadJitles to conic into dose contact wieIi each 
other* 

Professor Alexander Mncalister of Cambridge University found tiio 
bones of the cave'dwellers of Gezer near Jertisalnm to be those of a primitive 
noH'Semitic people who lived there before 2500 IbC. and that they crushed their 
grains in Jiollow' stones hy round stones and made pottery of a rude type 
which r shall explaii^ in greater detail fnrlher on. These [wC'historie men of 
Palestine were displaced hy thefirs-t batch of the fiemitic jieople, kimwn as tlie 
AmoriteSj ii^ ahoLit3500 B.tih when their advent was characterliied hy tlie con¬ 
struction of fortifications in dtits open to attack.s. One such fortification 
found at Gezer consisted of ttircc walis^ the inmost of which w'as about thirteen 
feet ii^ thickness witli. towers forty feet long, tv^'enty-fotir feet thick and ninety 
feet apart from each other* The Egyptians came uj Palestine in about 1970 
B.C. but merely kept up a contact with it till abont 1580 BhC. wlien Iving 
A’limose r conejaered a pcntioir of Palestine and brought it under Egyptian 
domination. Within a short time the whole of Palestine was brought under 
the Egyptian sway and continued thereunder dowm to 1167 B.C. wdieu it was 
overrun by the Hebrews. It was then tliat the Age of the Jadge:s referred to 
hi the Old Testament began and the country was tliereafcer occupkxl by the 
Caunanites, the Israelites and the Philistmcs. 

In the midst of these migrations and upheavals, tfie arciiseologist has 
found traces of an ancient oivillxation in Palestine which take us back to 
several thouisandsof years before the Biblical liistory begins and svhlch present 
the picture of a tiociety very much similar to that of the primitive Indo- 
Dravidiaiis, or foi the matter of thnt, of even the model n Di avid Ians of this 
twentieth oentury living in the remote hilly tracts and rural parts of India* 
The following description of that civili^attou based upon th e archeological 

]i, liartoi] r iAf p- 
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.uvidtfricti dis‘dosc;d hy the excavaiions of the Puk»!?tiHe Exploratioti Fund and 
of Bih^, Mat^li^ter and other espbi^rs and enibodled in tlic eneyclopadic 
work of prof. &. A. Barton—' Archctoiogy and the Bible I'OV'eal at onqti 

the striking similarity between the two civilizations pa cl ion lady in regard to 
the Liiuile of Jiving, arts and iiidiisti'ies follovi'ed by tlie F^rLlestiiitans and the 
DiiavidianSh Here I may mention in passing tlnit tlie evidences now collected 
will be found to give a good historical, acelisculogical and cultural setting to 
some of tlie main theories drawn from scripLureSj classics and other literary 
evidence by Mi\ JL S. Raniaswami Ayyar in his arresting but soinonhat 
puzzling tliesis, ' Where the Tamil Flag dew on Poijeign Lands'. 

Hqusos and Cities. 

Like the Dravidian hill tribes of Indiaj the Palestinians also generally 
constructed their houses on mounds and hills var^mig tn height from sixty to 
three hundred feet and possessing a good supply of spring water. But the 
absence of springs at bighur levels sometimes compelled them to settle down in 
the plains near \^'ater-eaurses, lakes and wells. The houses in the plains nerc 
usually constructed of sun-dried bricks, while those in. the elevated port Eons 
were hnilt of undressed rongh stones set in mud ^Pig5. 1 and 2). TEiiei 
flooring ^vas simply made of earth smoothed off and packed iiard and some¬ 
times also of earlEi mixed with lime or ofteiiec still of stone chippings 
mi.'ted ivith lime. The earliest houses discovered at Gezer had only an 
opening to serve as doorw'ay which was apparently closed with a stai^ding 
stone. In course of time the sLmding stones were replaced by doors fastened 
tu posts, Lhe lower and of which turned on a hollow stone socket (Fig. i). 
The entire inhabited portion of a village w^as limited to a small area of ten to 
[liirtecii acres which Is about the average extent of a small Indian hamlet. 
Thu houses were arranged in narrow streets and crooked lanes as in Ind.iaiT 
’t illages, with no drainage or open gronnoi, nor even space enough for a big 
tank within thg village site, Tlie refuse ^vas generally throwi^ into the streets 
and allow'ed to scKik in rain and mud. The more important cities frecjucntly 
opeJi to attack from iieiglibouritig tribes were protected by massive Stone 
walls of varving breadtli and height. But in spite oE this protection and 
provision of supplies, these cities wore easily forced to surrender to the 
besieging eneiiaies fn times of warfare by the scarcity of water supply within 
the small city-sitos. Each city u-as then provided with a few secret tunnels 
leading to springs situated outside tlie city which enabled them to holdout 
against enemies for months and sometimes even for years (Fig, 4). 

Roads. 

TJiere were no roadij in tlic modern sense of the term, in Paiestinxi 
connecting these villages and cities. The so-called roads or routes were 
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merely simple rough footpaths parsing through cultivated Reids witli uti 
fences, avenues or Jail dm arks on either side, AJl travdliug aud traffic wore 
done on donkeys and camels along these rugged routes. Though cultivation 
often extended up to the very edge of the footpatJis, the putlis themselves were 
never obstructed or interfered with by the cnvjiers of the held a ivlio ahvnya 
respected iiuin^moiLial custom and public cnnveuienceH " Fields Lmi-traed 
by such roads are still very common in Palestiiie* It was along such a 
road that Jesus and the disciples ware, travelling when they plucked tile ears 
of wheat on the Sabbath, It Wfis sugb a road that Jesus alluded to in the 
Parable of the Sovver.'"^ This system of road formation vvas apparent!;- 
copied from India where we have still iiiiuunerablc uiisiiLveyed footpaths 
passing through cultivated helds iii all rural tracts, over tlie inaiiiteiiaiicc of 
which neither the Government nor tlie people ever spend a pie, but over 
which, all the same, the bulk of the agricnltural population of the country 
travel from day to day and carry their head-ioads of straw, grain, fuel and 
various other agricultural products. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture formed the mainstay of the Falestinians, just as it did and 
still does in the case of llie Oravidians in India. The escavaLiuns at Goiier 
have exposed a large number of grananes, some siuali ones connected witli 
private houses and thereby indicating private ownership and others large 
enough to serve as public granaries. A granary ol tlie second SemUis; 
Stra,tuni contained separate chambers with tfie chajrcd remains of several 
kinds of graiii, Such as wheal, barley^ etc. (Fig. 5). If bears very close 
resemblance to the Indian farm-houses or storehouses built iieaj threshing- 
floors by individual farmers. It is of course impoHSible to expect the 
survival of the agricultural implemenhs aiid accessories in use prior to lOOO 
li..C. through thirty to forty centuries down to modern times, i>iit the few' 
remains of them that iiave been recovered serve to illustrate the actual lifo 
lived by the ancient Palestinians on a par wltli their Dravfdian brothers in India. 

Lands were first prepared for cultivation by hoes of two different 
kinds (Fig, 6J and were tlieji ploughed w'itl] the ordinary ploughs very often 
referred to ini the Bible, A number of ploughsliares lias been uiiearthed 
from the ruins at Megiddo which Is similar to those used at the time in 
Xiidia as well as in Egypt (Fig, ?h In the same locality several ox-goad& 
have been recovered exactly resembling those still used in India to drive the 
oxen in ploughing. An ox-goad is a long stick, at one end of w hich a sharp 
iron point is fixed and in^ which any fanner in India can readily racognufe 
his ow'ii * Thar-kuchchi' in Tamil. When the crop;was ripe for harvest it 
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vVas reaped by tnearis of a Hint sick ]0 set in au anTiTial's jaw-bone or a pEece 
of wood simitaiL to the Indian sickle (Fig. 8). The grains w'ere then taken to 
the threshing floors on level portions of rocks which w^ere regarde?^ mOie or 
Jess as high places or sanctuaries from whicii no man wo aid thii^k of stealing 
anything. Tlie threshing was done by driving cattle or a sledge drawn by 
cattle over the grains. The grain was then separated from tlie chaff by the 
process of winnowing, that is to say, by pouring the grains from pans held 
high on to the hand and allowing the w’ind to blow off the chaff as is done in 
India even to-day (Fig. 9), The grinding of the grain into flonr was generally 
entrusted to women in the lionsehold wlio poimded it on a hand-mill 
consisting of a saddle-shajjcd stone over ^.vhicli another was revolved. These 
mill-stones were regarded ns tlic essential and iciseparable requElites of a 
household which conld not he taken or offered as security on the ground that 
such an act would amount to “taking a man’s life as security*'. The 
grains were also crushed, as in India, by mortarj; and pestles of which many 
have been found at Go^er (Fig. 10). 

Pottery. 

The ceramic culture was one of the earliest arts discovered and followed 
by the primitive men in all the countries of the world as they all commenced 
their lives cveryvvliere as * hewers of M ond and drawers of water *. Of all the 
poor man’s materials found in the globe, the two cheapest and the most 
widely prevalent ones were clay and flint: with the former ho made ail his 
vessels and some of his utensils and with the latter most of his weapons and 
instrLimcnts, until both the materials were displaced by metals. This is 
neither the place nor the occasion to deal with the development of the 
ceramic culture in the several countries of Asia, l^nrope and. Africa since its 
history will coveii a separate volume. Suffice it to point out here that, as in 
India 50 also in Palestine, the settled agriculturEil life of the people began 
with the advent of pottery culture. Various absolute necessities of life, such 
as storing grain, oil, honey, milk, water, etc., cooking food and lighting 
houses led to the manufactiiie of pots of different kinds and designs, jars, 
jags, saucers, feeding flasks, launpB, fimnelsj spoons, etc. The e;icavations 
at Ge^er have brought to light innumerable relics of the local ceramic 
culture dating back to the pre Semitic, the Semitic and the post-Semitic 
periods of v^hich a feiv specimens are given here (Figs. 11 to 15). The 
pre-Semitie pottery of this eoLintry was made by hand out of unrefined clay 
with but little ornament properly so-calied. It was either sim-dned or burnt 
and 111 the latter case the heat ivas so irregularly applied that the surface 
presented different patches of colour. The vessels made were of various 
patterns and si^es, some flat-bottomed, others globular, conical or cylindrEcaL 
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The earliest attempt at ornamentation was made with woodeii combs, the 
marks being either perpendicular, or horlaoiital or diagonal. The only 
coloLinng adopted at the time was a red paint applied to the rims of the jars 
and jugs or a network ot red lines crossing eacli other diagonally. In some 
cases the \'essel nas given a ^^'hitewa51l all over tlie body except the bottom 
after it 'i\'as hrtd^ A little actpiaintance with the history and the technique 
of the ceramic cnltme in Egj'pt, Hahylonia, Asia Minor and the Indus 
valley will enable atiy reader readily to recogniiie the tnEirvellons likeness of 
this ancient pottery of PEdcsEine to the oldest Dravidian potsherds found in 
various parts of India, [nore particularly to those noir found in the Indus 
valley. 

Ill the first Seniitic period which term mated about 1600 B,C. the potter's 
wheel was introduced into Palestine and the workman rotated the wheel by 
his left band and moiiEded the vessel with the riglit. In the second Semitic 
period the ^heeJ was worked by foot ^vhile the potter employed both his 
hands in moulding the vessel. During tlicsc periods the art luid reached to 
such perfection in shape, design, ornament and painting that the wares easily 
found their way into the rich man's possessions as so many valuable relics 
fit to be preserved from geueration to generation. But we Eire not at present 
concerned with the later developments of the pot culture in Palestine and 
India, which show e.'itensive foreign exchange of intelligence and skill hrought 
about h}' trade and commerce. 

Utensils and Implements^ 

Under this head 1 shall refer only to a few’ utensils, implements and 
weapons usnally futind in all Palesttniati Dravidian households. 

Lamps. —Numerous earthen lamps of various designs belonging to 
different ages have been found in the ruins of Palestine along with the lamp- 
stands on which they w’ere placed (Figs. 16, 17 & IS). They remind ns of 
the time-hononred ‘ Ahal ’ and * Vilakku-thandn * of the Dravidians. 

S/fOons.—Before the introduetton of metEd, spoons w'ere all nnide of 
shells, of w hich many have been recovered from a Philistine tomb (Fig, 10). 
Similar shell spoons have now' been found in the Indus valley. 

Spimiing IF/torfs.—.As cotton ivas an indigenous product of ancient India, 
ao was wool of Palestine and western Asia. Spinning was therefore one of the 
oldest arts practised by all the Asiatics and in the earliest stages it was done 
by means of a spindle> at one end of which a ' whorD—either a stone or a 
lump of baked day—was attached in order to give it the necessary momentum. 
A little bit of wool was twisted Irito a threEid and attached to the spindle. 
The spindle was then given a thrust by one hand acid the tlnead fed by 
f\ddit[oml quantities of wool by the other and the process was repeated until 
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the entire qiiEiiitity of ^vooi on hni^d \^‘^LS sptm into threads* Similar spindles 
ai^d whorls of bygone ages have been recovered from the excavations in the 
Indns valley. 

Nfftf/a?,—Needles must have come into use ^jssh with the art of 
spinning and been large I j' emplo^^ed in sewing and Stitching* Both bone and 
hromce needles have been found at Gexer (Fig. 21). 

CiTr/cnfer'\‘! Toois*-^Various im [dements of stoiie, Hint and metal ha^"e 
been unearthed in the e^icavations such as knives, chisels, hies, awls, axes, 
hantaiers, arrow-heads, etc. (Figs. 22-30) which are mostly similar to the 
ancient relics diiscovered long ago all over India and in more recent times in 
the Indus valley. The Bible contains numerous references to carpenter’s tools, 
of which many are said to have been used by Jesus Christ, the caqienter 
before his ministry-^ 

S/y/f.—These styli with pointed ends are usually to 4^ inches long. 
They were used the scribes in Palestine for writing on day or wax, while 
the Dravidian scribes employed similar styli for writing on palm leaf (Fig. 31). 

Seals containing various figures and devices and sometimes also 
the names of the owners have been found in the excavated mounds (Fig. 32). 
They were used by potters to mark their w'ork and by the scribes to impress 
signature in clay tablets. Similar seals with figures, devices and Sumerian 
characters have been found in large numbers in the Indus valley. 

Mimcal Palestinians seem to have had a special attrac¬ 

tion for the ‘ pipe ^ and the harp. The pipe was conical in shape about 4 
inches bng, 1^ inehes wide at the bottom and half an inch wide at the top. 
*\ small reed was introduced into the pipe as a mouth-piece. It was also 
[perforated at tliie side by two holes to produce different notes* This corres¬ 
ponds to the Indian Nagasaram. The harp ivas of the Babylonian pattern. 

Toiht of the juost common articles of the toilet 

was the comb made of bone. The Palestinian women were specially fond of 
perfume boxes with myrrh, frankincense and powders stored in them. They 
also used Spatntae hy ^vhicb they applied kahl to the eyelids like their Indian 
sisters to enhance their beauty. The ornaments iisually worn hy meu and 
women in Palestine were beads made of colourtid stones, necklaces made of 
beads, cylinders and pendants, and bracelets, armlets, anklets and rings made 
of all kinds of metals. A good many of such ornaments have been collected 
from the excavations in the Indus valley. 

Domestic Animals and Birds, 

From the evidence of bones discovered in the excavations it has been 
found that the chief domestic animals indigenous to Palestine were asses, 

I, Barton i ArahatJii pp. 16S 10^. 
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cfitE].e, sheep, goat^ iti^d carnelp. There were alsn a large variety of co^vs 
of different Hreeds^ 

Evidences of bec'cnlttire have beea found in n nninber of inverted Jars 
with numerous circular holes all rotindj which probably served as rude beC' 
hives^ From the earliest tiimes Palestine was known to be a land tlmving 
with milk and honey. 

Among birds, the only varieties largely found in that country were the 
ostrich, the duck, the goose and the hen. Of these the ben is said to 
have been imported from India, since it was unknown to the Palestinians 
before tlie e^■Me. Proh Barton observes tliat neither hen nor cock is 
mentioned in the Old Testament and that the iunumerable lefeLences made 
to them in the Hew Testament indicates that they were introduced into 
Palestine during the interval between the Old and the New Testaments* He 
also points out that hen was first domesticated in Ii^dia and thence intrti- 
duced into China in the east and Persia, in the west in about the eighth 
century B,C*^ 

The foregoing picture of the actual life lived by the Palestiniaiss mure 
than thirty-five centuries ago has been derived not from Rci‘iptures, classics 
or other literary evidence which can interpreted in any way according 
to the point of view of each critic but from the mute records yf hisLory 
dug out from the boirels of the earth. Since almost everybody in India 
is well acfiuainted with the picture of the ancient Dravidinn civilixiitiou, 
he can now look at this picture and see how the Paleatiniau farmeis, 
skilled ivorkmen, labourers and even v^omen closely folloi\''ed the IndO’ 
Dravidian customs, practices and devices in tlieir every-day life* If the two 
pictures are set on truly historicEil and arc biological frames more thoroughly 
than I have been able to do here and re-examined in the lurid light hichertn 
directed by Mr* Pamaswaini Ayyar into a dark and empty cellar dci'oid of 
story-telling dry bones, clay, stones, monoliths or other tangible relics, their 
identities and affinities wi El become aelf-evident. Both the ancient Pnles- 
ttnians and the Dravidians doubtless belonged to the same race of Sumero- 
Dravidians who migrated from India to Sumeria and thence to Palestine in the 
pre-Semitic periods* They were obviously recruited from time to time by 
successive waves of migrations from India and ivore thus enabled to retain 
the distinctive stamp of the Dravidian civilisation on their faces dow'n to the 
time of Jesus Christ. 
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THE TEMPLE OF AUGUSTUS IN THE 
SOUTH OF INDIA. 

I'iY Mons. Gh Jouveau Dubreutj.. 


It- is iatlIi focjlings of interest that we read in the history ol India that there 
e^^kted in the little state of Cochin ei temple dedicated to Angustusiat Mu^iris. 
The Rom an established, so it seems^ in the place a powerfial colony and 
constructed'a temple to worship tbeit emperor. 

I do not think that any one doubts the existence of this tenijsle. In fact 
its existence is based on the authority of the ^ Penttngerin Tables h 

In this short article 1 take the liberty of caliing in question the existence 
of such a temple dedicated to Augustus in the south of Indian 

The suggestion that the Romans had built a temple to ensbrine the image 
of their ettiperor^ncl that this statue was the object of a special cult seems to 
me very improbable, 

Augustus had been deified at Rome; but no one ever thought serionsly of 
considering him a god. When the Romans in India felt tlie necessity of 
invoking Llie help of heaven, they addressed their prayers to the gods in 
whom they believed and not to gods so conventional as emperors. 

Consequently in my opinion the existence of a cult to Augustus in the 
south of Indin seems very improbable. Therefore it is necessary to study 
the question more deeply before admitting the existence of the temple itself 
at Muziris. 

In the Irrst place it is necessary to remember that the ' Pentingerin 
Tubles' do not locate this temple of Augustus in the town of Muziris, but in 
the country where Mu.ziris stands, that is to say, in a rather vague manner, in 
the south of India, 

Secondly* we must remark that these ‘ Pentingerin Tables ’ are not 
catalogues of remarkable monuments. The indication " Temple of Augustus " 
was not intended to direct tourists to the artistic curiosities of Southern 
India. It was simply an indication of a geographical nature. 

We must remember that geographical names of ancient places were 
often misinterpreted. 

The first conclusion tliat can be drau-u from u’hat has been said is that 
the author of those Tables did not certainly wish to draw the attention of 
travellers to the fact that they could worship the Emperor Augustus in a 
temple built at Miuiris, 
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He sEmply wished to indicate that in Southern India there existed a 
ceJebrated place liearing a Eiame very innch similar to the temple of 
“ Augustus' 

WeJJj the following hypothesis suggests itself as very probable ; instead 
of Augustus* we must read “ AgusLns 

The Romans w’ere famiMar with the sij^jrth uf ladin, because they traded 
with its coast towns. Well, as the navigation was carried on along the const, 
an important point was to double (iitpe Comorin. 

Often navigiitors looked upon temples as iinporlant budmarks for 
coasting vessels (bi e^rample, ChidECmbarEiui witli it& seven pagodEis). Very 
probably there existed at that time remarkable temples at Ctipe Comorin. 
Let ns open the book of Rv S&ivelb ** Lists of Antiquarian Remains 'h Volume 
I, page 356^ We read there that the prontinotation of Aga&tyesvafani, a town 
on the se^ coast, which figures ki the maps of the period, was Agusteshuep, 
apkd possessed a temple celebrated to the worsbip of Agastya, In my 
opinion the Roman maps of those days mentioned : Temple AgErstf'’ instead 
of temple Agastya 'h 

Very probably the copyists themselves did not remark this change of 
Agastya to Agiisti or the sEulors theuiselves brouglit about this change. 

The sage Agastja was celebrated for having itUtodiiced the Arjan 
civillaation info Southern India and the name of Agastya was closely united 
with the idea of Hindoo cdomnation. It is, therefore’, not surprising that the 
Hindoos raised an important temple to this saint and that there existed not 
far from the moijntatnr Vodiya^ sacred to this saint, a temple in his hotioiu in 
the first years of the Chcristlan era. 

In my opinion, the aifchieologtsts wdll never find in the soutb of Indisi 
that splendid statue of the Roivian emperor which they hope to* in the ruins of 
the temple spot of Augustus. In fact Agnstesluier denotes the place of the 
temple mentioned in the ‘ I’enfitigeriji Tables’. 

The worship of Au^riiatus the empeeor, in She sotrih of India, is very 
improbable and wottld be better accounted for by a coflffustoo of n^me^; in 
particular " August! ” m piace of “ Agusti ", 


The malayarayans of travancore;. 

By L. KkiSHMA Iyek, M.K A.S. 

[Cottfinn&d p'ojtt Viil. XIX) Niy- 2.) 


CHAPTER m. 

Kinship. 

The system oi kiuship Eimou^^ tile MalayEiraytLiis is of tho kind teamed 
' Classificatory ' by Morgati, find its Jundamentfil feature lies in the application 
of the same kinship term in addressing most, though not all, persons of the 
same generation and seji. Unlike the Nayars* who follow descent in the 
maternal line, they rnn on descent in the male line. An account of the 
kinship terms as it obtains among them is given below with their vernacnlar 
equivalents :— 

/. Helatiofis fathar, whi^thtir aurn or ^comun. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

English Name 

Vernacular Name 

1 

Great" great -gran d f ath e r 

No name 

2 

Grea t-gran dfii th er 

Valiappan 

s 

Great-grandmother 

Valiamma 

4 

j Grandfather , 

Appuppan 

5 

■ Grandmother 

Ammumma 

6 

Father 

: Appall 

7 

Mother 

Amma 

S 

Father's elder brother 

Perappan 

9 

Father's elder brother’s w tfe 

Peramma 

10 

Father's younger brother | 

i EJayappan 

n 

Father’s younger brother’s w'ife 

. Elayamina 

12 

Father’s elder brother’s son 

Chettan if elder^ and by 



name if younger 

ij 

Father's elder brother's daughter 

Pengal if elder, and by 



name if younger 

14 

Father’s sister 

Ammaj iamma 

15 

Father's sister’s husband 

AscbEui 

1C 

Father’s sister's son 

All van 

17 

Father's sister’s daughter i 

1 Chettatlii if elder, and by 


i 

name if younger 

i 
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//* Rdations through mother^ u^hathet' fiittle or fauntie, ■ 


Serial 

No. 

1 English Name 

1 

Veriiaciikr Name 

1 

Great-grandfather 

ValiapE>an 

2 

G rea t-gra nd moth e r 

Vaiiainmo 

S 

Grandfather 

Appuppan 

4 

Gran din other 

Ammnmma 

5 

Mother’s 3>rother 

Aschan 

6 

Mother^s brother’s wife 

Am may km nia 

7 

Mother^s sister 

Penimnia if eldt^^ and by 



name if yonngei' 

^ \ 

Mother . 

Amnia 


IIL Rd (Ttioti s thro ugh th e xt?Ife of tf itia n . 


B 

English Name 

Verjiacular Kama 

1 

\\lk 

No name 

2 

Wife's father 

Aschan 

3 

"Wife's mother 

ArtjTnaykinim 

4 

Wife's brother 

Aliyan 

5 

Wife’s brother’s v^'ife 

Nathune 

6 

Wife’s sister 

Chettathi if elder^ and by 
name if younger 

7 

"SA^ife’s sister’s husband 

Chet tan if elder, and by 
name if j^ourtger 


IV. Rdations throngh htisband of ii icotitmt. 


Serial 

No. 

English Name 

Vernacukr Name 

1 

Husband’s father 

Appan 

2 

Husband’s mother 

Amma 

3 

Husband’s brother's wife 

Chettathi if elder, and by 
name if younger 

4 

Husband’s brother 

Chettan if elder, and by 
name if younger 

5 

Husband’s sfster 

Nathune 


In discussing ih.e exact meaning of each termi we shall begin with 












1. P&ih£r^ Father’st and Mother^s 

Mother. 

Appiippftn Aiiiintunntn are tbe names gJ-vert lor grandfntiier and 
grai^dmothci on botli the paternal and malerna] sides^ Similnrlyi Vallappanj 
Valitimiiia arc the names given for tlie great-grandfather and great-grand¬ 
mother on both the paternar and maternal lines. 

2. Aj?c/e£T^i.—The Malayarayan uses this ^vord for fus motltei’s brotEier 

and father's sister's hnsband ; and for mnther’5 brother's wife 

ai^d father's sister. To this daVj cross consin marriage in vi-hieh the two 
relationships are combined in one and tlie same person is not rmknown to 
this tribe. Much importance is attached to the marriage of a first con sin, whieh^ 
as Sir James Frazer remarks, has been pemiitted and favoured among all the 
races e.^cept the .-Iryaii In ludia.^ In a society constituted on the basis of 
exogamy, the issue of his father's brother will be forbidden to hiOi. 
Slmilarli^ the issue of his uiother's sister is forbidden. The only 
marriageable cousins will be the issue of his father's sister or mother'^s brother. 
These mamageabJe cousins are called cross-comsins. According to Fraser, 
dual organii:atioi> waa the source of both the systematic preference for Che 
mairiage of cross-cousins and prohibition of marriage of other cousitis. 

Inheritance. 

Sons succeed to pifctrk potestas, and in their absepte> propeJty devolves 
on daughters. If a n^an dfes childless, the property gees to his br&thcnsi, or, 
in their absence, to sisters. In the absence of brothers and sisters, the pro¬ 
perty devolves on his uephevv if a_iiy. It is iuterestlng to note that, while a 
daughter undo the Hii>da Lau- does not take suir absolute estiLte ib htr father's 
property in the -absence of sons, a daughter among the Malayarayatiis does 
take an absolute estate. The Hindu Law does not recogniise such a custom, 
though public opluloa U nou' or^^'Siiiili.zijig, In Its. fjtvaur. Among the Mala- 
yarayaiH, daughters- chvtde the property etitsally. 

A widow has no claim on the property of her luiaband. His brother, 
whether married or not, becomes her husband and the custodian of her 
former children, and tbe property is kept intact. If she mamerf an out¬ 
sider, her maintenance: cicaES not form a charge on her sofjis. 

The order of successioflr is as follows 

First sons; failing these, daughters; failing these, brothers and their 
children ; and lastly, sisteits and their children. The widow has no place In 
the order o£ inheritaince.. A man may direct one of his sons to manage his 
property, and if he waists to give him more, he can do so‘ irr Irb Sfe-thne* 
Sons succeed to hereditary titles* 
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Atioptioft :—Adoption h very rari;. \V<]eii a man is cbiJdless^ he is 
allcwv'ed to adopt uifh the consent of his heirs to property^ ijrothars find 
sisters, and the Kanikaran. 

It i5. nstiai a u-idou' witli the permission of her eitaiiganii. The 

‘ adopted son should iwrform the fniietal obsequies, and lie H bdr to her 
property. In the event of the death of the adopted, slie is alloAved ito adopt 
any of his brothci's. 

A man does not alloiv iiJfi eldest jmjh or ociiy son to he adoptedih The 
adoi>ted son is above siKtecn years of age, and retains the right of inheriting 
all the projierty of his adoptive father* If the adoptive father begets a son 
after adoption, property is divided equally beti\ieen them. 

Village Or^^ffW^jdn The village comenanity is a primitive innititutlon 
of the hackw'fird races* The agricultural practices of the Malaya my an s 
reveal the achievements and activities of primitive man. Among them 
may be mentioned shifting cultivation, felling of trees for clearing of forests* 
ctikivation of foods tuffs, and select! cm of fresh sites for cnlliva4icMi, as the 
soil sho\^^ed signs of deterioratino* Necessity for combination ivas felt for 
IJTotection from wild animals* 

The density of population is dependent on die sam-total of agricultural 
conditions, in ivhich are to be indudsd areas of cuUivfition, rainfall, physical 
configuration*^ Tracts which can support most men are those where rice is 
grown. Judged b^' these conditions, the Malayarayaiis are sparsely repre¬ 
sented being about ten yy&t square mile, and we are enabled to assign them to 
the lower culture. They live in groups of from tec to fifteeu huts, usually 
made of bamboo close to water or in an open glade of forest. Their wants are 
satisfied vi'ith the mate rials available in the vicinity of their abodes* 

Village affairs were regulated by a council of elders which functioned for 
the welfare of the tribe. The Ponamban and Panikan were the priinary limbs 
of the council. Both had equal status. Ponainban was a title conferred on 
a deserving member of the tribe by the Poonjar Chief* and it was not here¬ 
ditary. Paulkan was hereditary, and the eldest son was eligible to ii. 
Since thtv' foiinerly owed allegiance to the Chief, they rendered him ser^'ices 
by manual labour* In return, remission m'cs made for services rendered 
in ass^es&meiit. 

The status of the Ponamlran and Paoikan was wdi recognized by the 
othur members of the tribe who rendered them service by way of clearing 
the jungle, harvesting crops and building huu. In return they were fed* 
These dignitaries have suffered eclipse by efflux of time. A large number of 
them have now settled themselves in the reserved forests of the State* live in 
Ir C-Oloiial T, C, Hodson : C^itun of /Hifia, pa|& 21. 



sinaU aggregatiotis in each hndi or settlement, and.iira no^^■ under the tuteJnp 
of the Government. The Hendman or the Kanikamn is responsible for the 
.veil-being of the people in his care. He is appointed by the Forest Officer, 
find he is rendered manual service by the other Melaprayansn He can fine 
a man fofhis nroiigs up to t™ chuckrams. If a man is physically unable 
to do any work, the headman and others help him in clearing jungle and in 
Other works. 

Formerly, the Ponamban dealt with all offences lu the vulage, If a 
man committed rape, the council met. The Ponamban reviewed the offence 
and awarded punishment* which took the shape of a feast or fine. The feast 
Is called 'enangnsadya't Fines extended from ten to a hundred and one 
chuckrams* If a culprit was too poor, he had to present betel to all enangans, 
confess his wrong, and crave the pardon of the assembled men* Fating 
folio.ved this. If he failed to do so, he was ostracised and w-ould not he 

admitted to society. . . • . ^ ■ u ’ 

In case a woman went astray,-the services of a HamLuthiri Brahmm 
were requisitioned in former times. He is said to have thrown some flowers 
and to have sprinkled raw rice on the fallen woman, thereby purifying her. 
He used to be paid from fifty Co a hundred and one chuckrams. 

The Kanikarans of the present day are mere shadows of their former 
selves. They do not wield so much influence on their men* It is a pleasing 
feature of tlis times that tliiey meet oiice a month, discuss village affairs, and 
part after feasting. A fund is raised now which is in possession of the 
Kanikaran* Lojlijs are made to the needy to keep the wolf from their doors, 
and the amount is recovered in instalments. The influence of village govern' 
ment is passing away with the march of time under Government control. 

Fuui^r^l When a man is gathered to hts fathers, inform- 

Eition is sent round to all the enangans. When all assemble, the Karmi 
selects the site for burial which is about tw-enty to forty yards to tbe south of 
the habitation The eldest son and nephew are the chief mourners. They go 
round the pit thrice strewing rice and fried paddy before the pit is dug* The 
strewing is first done headward, then at the feet, and hands followed by 
prayers at each stage. They then, hold the shovel and remove three shovels 
of earth from the site of the pit with their face away from it. The shovel 
is then handed over to the enangans to dig the grave, which is dug to a depth 
of four feet. Those who were epg^ged in digging the pit cannot carry the 
corpse. They remain neat the pit, . . 

The chief mourners go home, when the corpse is carried to the fore 
ground o£ the hut* The nephew mbs the head and body with oil, and it is 
yhan bathed. It is then wrapt with a new- cloth bought by the son and 
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itepliftsv. A cocoaiuit leaf is placed on tlie groiiiid over v^'hlcli a. dotfi is 
spread* aaid the corpse is laid on it ivitii liead souLliward. All the enangatis 
cover tlie corpse with a new clothe Ttiere may be [is many as eleven cloths. 
Over these Es laid a slirondj five cahits longi which would fully cover tlie corpse. 
'At two corners of it near tlie head are tied rice and pEtddy’, wiiile tiilsi leaves 
and sandal are tied at the other tw'o comers near the feet. In the case of 
females, a small gold piece Es placed in otie of the no&triU. 

The son* nephew and other enangans tlieii strew rice arid paddy at the feet, 
then at the sides near the hand* the head, and left head again. Three times 
the chief mourner leads all the enangans round the corpse. They then pray. 
The chief monnier then anoints the forehead with 5tandal paste and gold 
paste at Elie nose and offers a chew at the month of the corpse. 

Muttering Rama's name, the corpse is carried to the grave where it is 
tahen round and then lowered into it. All the mourners then throw earth 
thrice with faces turned away from the pit with the Land, then wheel round, 
and cover the grave witli CEirth. SmEtll pebbles are then placed round it, 
while one big stone is placed at the head and feet vertically^ The chief 
mourner makes a human figure of earth over the grave, and places Lender 
cocoannt over the region of the breast. Then rice and paddy arc strewn round 
the pit as before thrice. Some brambles are tlien placed over it so that Et 
may not be disturbed. 

Ail then chew and bathe. Ttie implements are washed. They return 
home. The chief mourner and others fast for the day. The next day a 
breakfast—meagre —is served for all the mourners at the front 

yard. Pollution lasts for fifteen days, though there is now a tendency to 
reduce the duration to ten days. 

On the third day, the ICarmi keeps two and a half measures of paddy in 
front of him. He sits with bent knees on the lloor and measures it into a basket 
kept to the south vvith a measure. The paddy is again taken in front and is 
measured with a quarter measure into the basket. It is again taken in front. 
Three handfuls are then taken and put into it. Thia is repealed with arms 
crossed. Three pinches of paddy are thrown last. The Karmi then gets up, 
and five enangans repeat the same process. On the fourth day, six men do the 
same, seven men on the fifth, eight men on the sixtEi and nEoe men on the 
seveiUh day. The ceremony then ends. The same ceremony is repeated 
on the fiftcentJi day. 

On the sixteenth day, whcti the pollution ceases after bathing, rnw rice, 
gingeliy seed, Kusa grass are placed on a plantain leaf. A plantain leaf is kept 
in front with one torn leaf on each side. A small qnantity of cooked rice is 
scaitercid on the leaf thrice. This is then gathered on a leaf, and with lamp. 
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Eind water in front, the leaf is Ltkoo to the foot of ^ jack tree and kept there. 
Frankincei^se is burnt. All pray and return. The rice from two and a half 
jneasni'cs uf paddy is cooked and bills of rice ace taken and placed at the foot 
of the tree. All pray and return^ when thare is general feasting. Ali then 
disperse. 

It is interesting to point out that the Don toe Lu^on and the Formosan 
people dig gra^res which they line with stones.^ Again the Hakaj Shunkla 
and other southern Thin tribes inter their dead in graves lined with stones. 


]. W. T, Perry : Alegatfl^U CnlUifnxf IWi^es and 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES 

OR 

MY RANDOM RAMBLES IN SOLITUDE. 

By K . R(\mavarma. Raja, B.A. 


L The Stories of A“ti. 

What was ac first conceived as unknown, and hence an chjuct of [ihflcsnplii- 
cal enquiry or ritual qiiest, has emerged in the later Vedic literature I lie 
supreme god—the Creator of the Universe and the Lord of all Croutnres—; 
and Prof. Maedonell, one of the foremost western Sanskrit solidary, eqAaius 
this transformation as the result of the process of abstraction or the advance 
of thought from the eoncrcLe to the abstract by wiMcii Prajapati, Visvakaiinu 
and Hiranyagarbha have each Jater assumed more or less the character of an 
independent or distiimt abstract deity—the supreme god or the primordial 
Being that is the Creator and ' Lord of all that e:cists in this ^\’OrId Tlie 
philosophical quest was started in the famous Kig-Vcdic hymn (X—121) of 
which every stanza ends with the line—**—explained iui a 
query " What god should we, with sacrifice* worship ? "■ “ This f\a ” (=^ who 

or what ?)—concludes Dr. Macdenoll—“ in the later Vcdic litcralnrc came to 
be employed not only as an epithet of the Creator, Prajapati, but even as an 
independent name of the supreme god, The late Mr, R. C, Diitt, to show' 
the absurdity of the traditional Brabmanical interpretation of this simple and 
sublime hymn, quotes Max Muller to the effect that “the authors of the 
BrahruEanas had so completMy broken with the past that forgetful gf the 
poetical character of the hymn and the yearning of the poets after the 
unknown god, they exalted the interrogative pronoun itseff into a deity and 
acknowledged a god ftiir or Who ^ Dr. Maedonell seems to liiive taken 
a more generous and reasonable view in explaining it as the result of a natural 
course of evolution of thought. Herein, however, the mod cm scholars 
differ fundamentally from the old Brahmanical scliool of interpreters who, 
though they take the word to be the dative form of the pronoun iQjj 

do not seem to assign to it the interrogative sense in which it is generally 
used, understood and e.xpbincd as above, but explain this pronominal form 
and use of denoting the supreme god, Pmjapatl, as due to tlie link nown 
nature or indetermiuate character of this god. 

says Sayana who then attempts to derive the word in various otlier 
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i,viiys i —(1) from Kam (=to desire to crefite), (2) from Kani (=happiiiess) and 
(3) from the q^^ery ‘ Aham Kah Syam' (±=who or what shall I be ?); and so 
the Vedic line tlien comes to iinea.ii " wc shonid propitiate or worship god 
Prajapati with sacrihce ”* This same word ) occurs in this same sense 
(chief Prajapati or Brahma) in the Bhag{ivcit(t Purana (in—4—18):—- 

Here "4^’ is pronoun in the dative case but certainly not in the 

interrogative Sense and the commentator Sreedhara Swami cMplains this use 
of lia in the pronominal form to denote Brahmii as archaic. The use of Ka 
as a common noun and name of the chief and subordinate—‘Pnijapati, Brahma, 
Datsha and Kasyapa—is too common to requis'o qnotationu And Prajapatis 
are, after aih the recognised creative cigencies engaged or employed in the 
creation and proiiagation of the species. Of these, Hiranyagarblia, ^ the golden 
germ ‘the golden egg ' the golden embrj'O ’ or ' the golden child WeTB 
perhaps the first and the foremost from \^'hoin all life emanated artd radiated 
to fill the Surrounding vacant space. 

The ancient Egyptian eschatology has also a story of Ka to telL 
This Ka is not the supreme god^ but a semi-divine spirit—an imporLant 
constituent element of the immortal soul. Its story may best he told in the 
words of the English translator of Dr. Wiedemann’s ‘'The Real in; of the 
Egyptian Dead”J His description runs thus:—“The best part of the soul 
is the /leT, a form exactly resembling the man born, with him and reiuaintng 
with him till he dies. Bnt as regards the king, it was supposed to be some¬ 
what otherwise. In sculptured scenes the king’s Ka appears behind the 
raonareh in the form of a little man, nnd sometimes the king is seen approach¬ 
ing his own Ka with pmyers and offerings, rceeiving from it, in return, 
promises of success, fortune and powei-. i\ corresponding relationship 
between themselves and thoir Kas was doubtless attributed to the gods Ctach 
of v'hom possessed his own Ka. The great temple of Memphis, for example, 
is not known merely as the dwelling of the god Ptah, but is distinguished 
also as the ^ Fortress of the Ka oi Ptah \ In the moment of death, the Ka 
left the man becoming itself, henceforth, his real pcrstmalify. To the Ka 
are addressed Loth prayers and offerings, for it needed food and drink, and 
dwelt in eternity without losing the power to return occasionnhy to the grave, 
to become "tlie Ka living in the coffin ’ and to remain for a time united wuth 
the mummy.'' Then follow^ the explanations with further details which the 
reader is left to gatlier and study for himself. There is also a detailed 
account in " ,1/ET;r(1907, 102) of the excEivntinn at Ueii'-ohBaliari in course 
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of which the sanctiKiry of the /ttr.the douMc of thedettd Kln^ Mcntuhetep H. 
was tineacEhcd. 

It mfiy bo obsei'votl Itcrc tliat the l£^)^ptiari Ka is somothh^jj 
a^urtlogous to the subtle body focinijtg the vcihicle cf the soul of the iodividtial 
whicli called and described as ' Liiiga Saiira ^ hi the Hindu philosopliical 
and rehgioLis works widchj agait), may be cotupared with tlic germ'plasm of 
the modern biological scluiicef while tlic Vedic /fa {Hiranyagarbha or the 
golden genu or eg^T') maybe regarded as the body of the universal sold j 
that is to say, ^vliat the former is to the individual so is the latter to the 
universe : or, in other words, the velatioiisldp between the two is the same as 
exists betw^een and Parnuiahnii. The hrsL is more or less concrete 

being confined to the Eudividnal while the second, an abstract power of 
nnlimited sphere of actiom Hence here also we may note an advance of 
thoiTght from the concrete to the abstract or from the particular to the 
general and universal. Mow it is not altogether out of place here briefly to 
refer to the uses of tlie Sanskrit ter^minatioj^ Kt? to e^ipress the various 
attributes such as smallness, shortnesss kind [less, likeness, etc*, and more 
especially in the diininutlve s.eiisc ;—c.g., smalt quantity of oilj, 

{=^a tree that is short in statuiu); a boy that c.vcitcs pity or treated 

with kindness); Eirtilidai model or figure of elephant), etc. 

Having concluded the stories of Ka-f I now pass on to another allied 
Iudo-Egyptian topic, I'xs. — 

n. ^Tht Journey of the Deod^ 

To the ancient Egyptian, tlie west, wlicrc the snu sets, w'as die land of 
darkness and death atid therefore of tlic dead, while the Hindu [descendant 
of a Tiorthern race) places it in the south. Yot, both the views can be traced 
to, and explained by, the solar analogies. There is the daily course of the 
sun from east to w'cst, the sun rises in the east, attains full strength at 
noon and then gradually sinks dow n and dies at last in the west' He comes 
to life again next morning in the east imd tins daily cycle is repeated in every 
tw'cnty'fonr hours. Similarly he avvakens to new life in the spring (in the 
nottli), attains fnl! vigour in summer [in the middle or equatorial region) 
and almost dies in the winter-mist or darkness (in the south), and this 
seasonal cydc is repeated every year. Here, it is obvious that the Egyptian 
view is based on the daily cycle w hlk the Hindu notiQix enves its origin; to the 
annual cvolc* The idea of re-birth of the soul after tlie death of its former 
body can also be explained with referc.iice to the same solar evidences. 
Then, again, the Ejelief lietd among the ancient Egyptians was that the dead 
man in his toilsome journey is led to the Judgment HalMiy the jackaT 
headed messengers (Anuhis), wlicreas the dead Hiudn travels along the 


same pjitli which, according to his belief, is gtiarded by the foiir-eyed dogs 
svhich are Death's niessengcrs- Both these animals being included among 
the carnivorous orders these notions may be the relics of the remote age 
when the corpse was disposed of by eifposnre \^ lien if was eaten up ]>y the 
carnivorous beasts, birds, etc^ For, it seems to he evidently referred to as 
One of the three ways—the other two being burial and cremation^by whicEt 
the dead body was disposed of in olden days: ’’ 

(Bhag, F. X^5l“52). Here means the dead body eaten up by dogs, 
cats, etc., which, of course, assumes or implies exposure ; A;™/stands for the 
worm-eaten corpse which probably refers to burial ; and lastly, hltiTSiiia means 
the dead body burned to ashes which obviously refers to cremation. Prof. 
A, B. Keith, in his elaborate note on “Cremation and Burial in the Kig-Voda 
shows conclusively the existence or practice of these three modes of the 
disposal of the dead in ancient India, 

The dead man both on his way to as well as in the house of death, 
is exposed to the attacks of the wild beasts and other deadly animals from 
which protection could be obtained beforehand by learning the uses of the 
sacred names, spells and formulae which are the sure moans prescribod for 
his immunity from such dangers. All these ideas and the final Judg¬ 
ment scene—both the Brahmanical and the Eg^'ptiai^^—are wortli detailerl 
study, comparison and contrast which would, I think, demonstrate their 
structural affinity—not identity—but only an affinity such as the 
one found among the ^ widely different species of the same large family 
group in the animal kingdom, and also would suggest the possibility of 
their independent growth in similar situations or circumstances: that 
IS, if Nature and her surroundings give us similar analogies in oiu experiences 
in this world* similar inferences could have been drawn and simikr concln- 
sions arrived at about the next world or life beyond the grave. For, it is 
lliese analogies which provide us with keys to solve the mysteries of the 
past and the futurer the beginning and the end of the world; and the life 
before, and tlie life hereafter. So 1 pass on to a study of analogies. 

IIL Analogies. 

P, •, P^f- S«.li's “ Introduction to the lodian 

Pliilosoph), ■ Bfiys— It IS perfectly clear that ,tt the outset of the syllogism 
It ™s as tras nauirsl. a formulation of tl.e reasooiog normal In the philoso- 
[ £nc schools, and such as reveals itself in it s feghmlngsm the Upanishads.and 

I. a/iAi Al.-a/ff SiKtiffy, /vpn\ 1013, p. ” 
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Wits Lfidtfd on tUJSiiogy.” Artd btcr on he adds hirlhcr that “ the nrf^ument 
by tjxampk is extrotnely frequent in the Lliiauisliads and follows naturally 
from the aLtem|jt by material similes to express Uic immaterial, and the use 
of the examples 1 $ common to all Indian philosophy." From our dream 
e.xpcrLcnce^ we infer the separate entity of the spirit within, and its excursions 
ontsido the body in sleep, coma and so on ; and also that onr ^vurldly ex¬ 
periences arc mere illusions like dreams which will vanish when real ki^owledgc 
of truth is arrived at. Latciiit heat or fire iu wood made active by friction is an 
example of how and why we are unconscious of the spirit within. The spider 
spreading out its ^veb for capture of its prey and withdrawing it to within 
itself illustrates how the supreme god creates the world at the begiruling and 
swallows it at its end. To mistake a pieee of rope for a snake is the famous 
simile to prove the unreality of the world as perceived by our senses. Then 
we have tlie famous hre-brand (circle) simile to illustrate how one single thing 
can produce multiple phenomena, etc,, etc. My purpose here is not simply to 
enumerate these exaniples which can be given in any number, but to suggest 
one or two iiiialogics to explain some obscure points in our Puraiiic story of 
Creation, according to wddeh Pnrusha^ Purnsha enters into or unites with 
Prakritt—his ow^n dormant euergy now aw^akeued—as a man joins duty, 
which (like the sexual union or fertilisation of the female cell by the male one) 
gives birth to the first and the greatest visible body of ^vorld-wide magnitude 
which later acquires or develops its characteristic personality 
out of wliich again come into existence the various primary elements 

^ build, by their combination, mutual action 
and reaction, or joint action, the first egg“thc world egg—unity developing 
diversity—as one seed sprouts, grows and by the natural process of differentia¬ 
tion becomes a plant consisting of the roots, the trunk, the branches, leaves, 
flowers, fruits, etc. From this egg floating oe^ the ocean bursts forth the 
Primaeval Man, the god Narayana (as an animal comes out of its covering egg) 
with ii lotus plant springing from his navel, and Himsdf floating on the vast 
ocean water; and within the lotus flower appears Brahma the first Creator of 
the world and its creatures^ The analogy for this last stage may be looked 
for in the human womb itself where the feetus floats in a bag of water with 
its navel cord connected with the placenta, a flattened leaf like circular organ, 
attached to the wall of the womb which nnust have been the basis for the 
imagery of the Primaeval Man floating in the ocean with a lotus plant 
arising out of its navel—a natural simile though in it, as in all others, an 
exact and complete parallelism of parts can hardly be expected and worked 
out. For, mythology is not science. Vet from the details of description 
given we can more or less accurately gauge what the author's guiding ideas 
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rt-ere. In the djoinestie. cercnioiiics of Ptfinxiivtjna iind ViskmfhitU, vv'hich 
to be [lerformcd during piognency for prociirbig a male child, if they arc 
porfoi-med after the cliild^birtii, as they are sonictinics unavoidably postponed 
till after the delivery, the new-born iiaby is to be.laid on and covered with the 
lotus leaf and pressed gently against the mothcr^s lower abdomen winch ]s 
perhaps an artifidai reproduction of the embryonic condition of the child 
while in the womb. This thcji is an additional evidence in support of my 
suggestion. Seeing segmented worms both on land and in sea, crawling with 
inivamerable number of feet, a fertile liead could, by undue Stretch of imagimi- 
tion, conceive the Frimieval Man as a thousand-headed, thousand-eyed and 
thousand-footed giant of wliosc parts the world was made at first: and the 
solitary bcetle-the symbol of life as he was shown to be in a previous paper 
of inine^“shut within the lotus flower hut moving about in all directions, 
might have served as the model figure for tlie portrait of Brahma the Creator 
seated within the lotus tlower that has sprung up from the navel of God 
Karayana fioati.ig on water. Thus I conclude that almost all the important 
points in the Pumiiic story of the world-ereation,^ liave some corresponding 
phenomena of nature to cop y from, although these latter are ancounec ted and 

I ^ Myths irni FoUtlniu. “' Quarttriy Janrjiai the Mytkk Ju3y 

The mlv£<xvsiUi PitraniL has (he following mfitapljorie-'il ami su^ijcslivE Sines fism wlneli 
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iBolEXtedn Nature at liVork suggested the pritnEtry ideas here and there out of 
^vhich the sages constructed the philosophy nF liie world—the whence^ the 
hoWj the why, the where, tlie what^ the wfiereto, etc^, of it. Atid my explana¬ 
tion icseJf is perhaps an instaiice of the unrestricted play of uhld fancy. 

I have finished the study of analogies and yet have to add some'- 
tbing more about tlie World —the Golden Egg—tlie greatest body in 

existence of the universal soul—‘Andakosa’ as it is called. Erom its 
description given hi the Bbaniivahj Pitniud (I I—1—25—2S), it seen]s to have 
a cover of seven layers or concentric spheres of primary elements—earth, 
w'ater, fire^ wind,air^ <ihamkara{QT persotiality)and Maimttatu'a {or world-wide 
magnitude); and tlie upper halves of these seven spFieres are the seven worlds 
above, and their louver halves, the seven below. This notion seems to agree 
roughly with the Babylonian concepCicm of the ivorld, according to Prof. Warren, 
“as a double seven-staged temple-tower w ithln seven concentric spheres, tbese 
spiieres being the seven lieavens, the upper half the region of light and the 
lower that of darkness ISut witli these Babylonian spheres, Proh Warren 
seems to equate the seven coi^centric Dwdpas or Isles of the Hindu mytlitcal 
geograph}'. Says he "The Sapta-lJwipas are seven hotnocentric globes 
each solid!, yet so transpicuous that though we dwell inside them ah, we may 
gaae right through the wliirling seven every cloudless night, and behold the 
vastly more distant stars, unchangeably fixed in or on the outermost of all the 
celestial spheres, the eighth. 

" The moon ivas represented as Jn some way fast to the first or the inner¬ 
most of the seven, The second of the seven was supposed to be the sphere 
of Helios, the solar sphere. Then at evef-increasing distances revolved the 
concentric spheres of Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jnpiter and Saturn.^ 

"In each case the luminary we study through the telescope, is as distinct 
from the sphere to w'hich it is attached as a locomoHve''3 headlight is 

(5) ^ II 

j|c j|c S|J 
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1. The E»r]ie3lCMTriotc5Sie&" l>y W. F. Warnen. reviewed by Dr, T. G. Piflcber la the 
/fiurufli cf iht Asf^th Sdtiriyy April I9l0, p. 533. 

a, '* The .Seven Duvipas of ihe PutinM” by V. VenhataclielL^m Iyer, Qif\iflerfy Jmrnaf^f ihf 
Myihif Sscitiyy October 1924, pp. 73 nirKl 74. 
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from engine which bears U. Indeedn MiJton calls the visible planet the 
* officious lamp ’ of its invisible sphere* 

"In Hindu thought the seven concentric Dwipas are (or originally were) 
simply the concentric invisible spheres of the ancient Babylonian and Greek 
astronomers, and the seven concentric Seas that separata them simply the 
intervening concentric spaces, oceanic in magnitude. 

1 have elsewhere^ enplained the Babylonian myth of creation with 
reference to the uncommon phenomenon of a volcanic eruption which 1 shall 
quote below and conclude :—The Babylonian myth of creation in which the 
Sun God after vanquishing in battle the several-headed monster that had 
arisen from the sea. cuts him asunder, and of the tsvo halves makes heaven 
and earth, seems to be a vivid description of the eruption of a sea-girt 
volcano resulting in upheaval and appearance of land all round* The 
columns of &re. smoke, ashes, stones, mud and other matter shot up 
high into the air causing complete darkness were the several heads of this 
formidable sea*monster (the volcano ); a stormy sea, thunder, lightning and 
explosion, the activities of the rival forces engaged in the hot contest; the 
awful scene of resulting devastation, not unlike a great battleftdd ; and the 
new plot or area of land thus brought up and made visible was a real 
creation, and so also the few surviving plants and animals appeared to be*" 
That is to say, the volcanic analogy explains the Babylonian story of creation* 


1* " CoEQpairativt Sludtes'■ {C^r^tiitfUtfi), p.5l. 




SVETAS VATAROPANISH AD, 

Metrical Trajislatioii with Explanatory NtJtea. 

By D. Venkatramiah, Esq., B.A,, L.T. 


first discourse, 

1. Thus they the Brahma-discoursers say—which cause 
Is Brahman ? Whence are we begot ? By whom 
Supported are our Jives ? Where is our hoJd ? 
Impelled by whom are we midst joys and teen^? 

Let uSt O knowers of Brahman, decide. 


r begins lh& BKpoaitiOn uf 

H k if retreats afld disciias til. eternal problems ci life 

d«lh. The bpK propstiQded a«, af pereniii.J interest lO after God anc( 

tha Ve^nta as d.5tjngu,fih=d frora other syatoms of philosophy has its soiutiona toofTar 
It may be mentioned that in commenting upon the Upatiishadic (tstB, the Adva^-tic school of 
thought IS foltov,ed whde the metrieai version is as dost to the original as possible. 

The points raised here raay now be sat forth ; — 


^ Brahman the itiateriEl ca IISC or thft ofEoie at ailSO 

(Hi*fOT both ? If Bfahman is (ho material cause is it at> in iis 
essentia] nature f^) or inassociatioxi with Maya? The AdvaLtSc position is 
that the Brahman is both the material and the e^icieot cause 

Th^phrasa f% ^ may also mean—is Urahmau the 

Cause of the Universe or is there any other cause like time, nature, etc.? 

Uh IF!' W ^TTcns —Fro in whom arc we born ? Sint* the jivas canflet in their 
real nature be saidi to take birth, being as they are one with the Brahman, the 
question is hew they came into exiateneft. 


lit. —Sy whom do tivb live ? In whom have we our being ? 

iv. —►Where is ont resting place after the dissolution of ihia body ? 

V. ^f^T&iif: ^^fff^—At wliose behest do pleasures and pains fall tc cut 

Jet ? Is It Isvar's will or that of soma elemental deity like the sun ? 
S^acr<5—Bappiuess and misery. 

* 

2, Is Time the ca.use or Nature or Law supreme 
Or .'Vecident, or Elements, or Purusha ? 

Let us decide' their coenbination ne’er 
The cause, for there persists the humao so til, 

And e’en the human soul is not the Lord 
Since joys and sorrows are its destined lot. 

Various caiiscE ar»postnlftted to account for the creation of tlie warld hut discarded being 
inadequate. 
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Tlieae are:— 

it -jitlCr ThosQ wlm nc^arJ lime as ilie first principle declar-e (liftl tliie cycle 

of Samutfa is cauEod by timer 

Ji^ —-nature. Tbe maierialist considers nature as the first cause^ 

iii. The Mimamsalta-f hold that the root cause of tlje ivorld is ctic's 

Karma which mtiSt work Otrl its effects. 

iVt —'^ccidenI or cltanceH The aiheiEls affirm that no inteltigcni 

creator need be Jidmitted but that the creation is a matter of mere chancer 

V, —fhe clemetitSr Others main tain that the Universe originates from tlin five 

etemectst earth, waterj firtf air , ether, 

Tt. -Hiranya^a.tbha. Others again attribute ereatiem tc- Brahmaj the Creator, 

known as Hiranyagarbha or the cosmic bduI„ 

On a closer aaani[nation it will be seen thatnenc cf the above can singly be [he cagae of the 
Universe, the oausal factors in uur estperiencC being always found to be more than one. 'I’hcjr 
combination either cannot account for the origin of the Universe, becaiiBe whajievor a 

designed combination enislfi there is always the impltcaticn of n Chctafmpitiiarihs who is benefited 
by it. Since the latter is Eogicaliy prior to the former it {the combinatian] cannot be regarded aa 
uEtimate. Puruika {Hirenyafiarbhalp though a Chiiitm being included in tho combi nation of 
canaal factorsp does nol cea.se to be logicalEy posterior. The individua! self flgailh (Ijough at 
bottom oue with Isvar^, cannot create the world since it is subject to ]oys and griefs as long as 
svidya lasts.. 

Far a fgller esposition of the different theories of crMhion oonsnlt Uaudapada's A'rtr^'.in on 
the Maudnkf&paniskffd, I, 7—9 itid SanLara^s commentary thereon. 


3. Lpng lost in contemplation they perceive 

God's OVifn power as the primal cause, obscured 
Entire in its manifold traits, while He the Lord 
The Being sole on all the rest His sway 
Extends embracing time adown to soul. 

After deop meditation the aecra und^tstand thol ihe cause of the World i^ Affiya —Dcvatmaghikti 
(^<11T^) which, liowa\'er, is entirely snhserviant to Isi'ara, unlike the pr/tdAnrm of the 
SamLhyas wblcH is independent of Turusha. Hence Isvira i& described as Tfnft J O. ^ ^1^]^ 
51^ iv^io:' ix-io. 


Maya through which Iswara works may he inferred by its effect—the phenomenal world, and 
cannot be perceived, for, as is well known, an effect ohsegres its material cause ), 

The latter Italf of the kfoKira points Cnit that Lsvar, the cne Kealily, controls all those which are 


mentioned as causes io verse 2, The Atman which is no other than Isvara is the first principle of 
things since it is the neceissairy presgmption of all other conceptions. 


4. And in their vision saw the Lord engirt 

By the mundane tviiee], surcased by a single rtm 
Which is threefold bound and ends tn sutocn. points ; 
With half-hundred spokes and twenty connter-spokes. 
Six groups of eight, an all-binding single cord, 

And ronnlng hi three different ways impelled 
By that delusion yielding merit and sin. 
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The One, the Absolictfl, by issociaticfTi with Aftiy/t becomes the multiples eniity fiTioarnpassiTijj 
the whole of the IPniversa, TliC witeet ot S'^iiantj-ti la liei'e deiiCrJljctt with muth etabanition. 
Perhaps, as MllltBr sujSKeats, llta ificlmitalitics of oerUiin jyatems phiLosopby, particuIarly 
of Yoga, are summed up in this The point to be POled h that the whole of creation 

comes within tlie compsafi of Afapt. 

felly of the wheel of Maya. 

—’“'trfno tinted by the three han<is of —iptclleciual aspect, ?;yTTT"-actii'e or 

omOtionai aspect, and [larfe or inert aapect. 

-ending j'n siatecti, Tlaesc are the eleven senses and the fii'e eEemcnta ; or 
the lour teen worlds and Htranyaearbha and Virat. In all probabiEity the sixteen 
mentioned here is with reference to the sixteen Ae/ar (powers) treated in the 
i Section VI. As applied to the wheel the extCilt of the circum¬ 
ference Es denoted. 

spokes. The fifty letters of the alphabet, because creation is nothing bitt 
a Ucitverae of name^s formed of letters. For aposaihle referonce to the group of fifty 
menlioned here, Saakhya- KariMa^ 4ty—51. Other explanations are also given for 

■R^ncTS^T^i —with twenty oounier-spokes intended to Birengthen the spol^ei^. They 
are the ten senses and the corre^spondlng ten ohjecta. The form is Veclic 

for R^^J, feminine for mascnltne, 

—^with six sets of eight, T'/s. ; — 

1, eight opnatituents of naturethe five elements, mind, intelleci, 

egoism. ^ 

ii. —the eight powers of Yoga : —powers to become subtle, great, light, 

heavy ; of attaintnent, uncontrolled will, severeigtiEy, subjection. 

til. Ifff^lS^-righteousnesa, tnowledge, renpnciatEon, tnastery and their oppasttest 

iv, ®r[C*f!i''llSi'll-kindnesa, forbearance, absence of jeatonsy, purity, alertness, rochI' 

nes9, generosity, contentment. 

y. skin {ordinary and sensitive), muscle, blood, fat, bone, marrow, seed. 

vi, —the eight orders of superhuman beings; Frahmst, Prajapali, Peva, 

Oaudhai-va, Yaksba, Rakshasa,, Fitr, Pishacha. 

—^he single rope or band of desire within whose manifold forms the 
World is caught. 

—proceeding in three diSerent way&. The fhree paths prescribed for the 
dead arethe path of light, of smoke and the nether path ; or the way of 
of ififlrWiJ and ol edhaf^^- 

-delusion which leads to marit and sin. It is ignorance which ia I ha 

cause of pleaaure and pain. 
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5- Adore we Him who^s like a river great 

Which runs in channels five, crooked and wild, 
Swayed by elements iive ; five vital breaths 
Its waves; the mind its source from which proceed 
Perceptions five; its eddies five, and griefs 
FivC‘fold its current strong and five times ten 
Its changing shapes and steps a row of five* 


Isvara Ls here likened rn a mlg'bty river typifying Lhe Universe of CrenLion, Tlioiiifli the 
metaphor employed is, on tbe whato, clear the camruOAtatars am not qniLe agreed as to the exact 
i n Lerprelntion of Ehc terCUs used an ihoy seem tq refer to the technology of the Yoj;4 aystHin. 


waters rnoning in five atreama. The five aeAso-otgans are meant here, 
taliinp an S^ttremely crooked OOurse&wayed by the five elements► 

—’having the five breaths aaita waves, Panchaprana may also be taken to 
mean the five organs of action- 


—wJlJi the mind u its source since ir is there that the five kinds of 
knowledge arise, derived tbTungh th* five senge-organg, Panchabyddhi may also 
refer to the five aspects of joteilectioEi -decision, doubt, feeling, egoism, memory* 

' 7 ^T^^'^”havLQg five whirlpools. Those art the objects of sense which engulf man, 

—Subject to the five floods of sorrow caused by conception, hirth,old age, 
disease and death. 

-This is a difficult phrase to explain, Marayana gives two meanings 

i. The mind enters into the fifty petals of (h^different CA^rit-at ia. the body and is 
in consequence transformed into fifty dilTerent modes of thought. 

ii. The fifty letters of the alphabet which are bnt the varJanlsof the syllahle ^ Om 
The world of objects is one of names into whose composition the letters of tbe 
alphabet etiter. 

ing fi:vc stepa The reference is to the five ^Piai Or sheaths—Annalnaya, 
Pranatnaya, Manomaya. Vignanamaya and Auandamaya. 


6. And m this vasty Bralima’Whee] wherein 
Subsists, wherein this ah doth end, the soul 
Like unto a swan doth roam in vain belief 
* That from itself asunder dwells the Lord 

The in s pi re r great; but when the soul by Him 
Is blesscdj His then it gains immortal bliss. 

$0 long as one is und^r tha delusion Ehs.( the fndividuai self isdiatincl from Isvara, one is tied 
down lo the wheel of S^m-tara. It is only when one's identity with the Lord is realised that 
AfaHiAa is attai ned. 

literally a swan ; here it means tht/iifti or the individual soul. 

—the wheel of /afUijya. . 
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^ iye., when the Lorci in HJ? mtrfity CnabJcs one to realizdbai Iha 

etern^ and the self arc one. may also mean tliepurified, having acquired inafts and 

cast off all limitation a arising out of duality. 


7. This Brahman is He of whom the Vedas chant 
x^iid great He is in whom the beings three 
Kemain and deathless sure He isj alike 
The world by Him is well sustained j the seers 
Divine perceiving Him as the essence sole 
In Him their absorption find for aye^ devout^ 
And thus from recurring births are ever freed. 


-ihe r^rd whose J 5 1 ary is sung in all the Ufanisliads; llic parantouul 

theme of tha Vedanta is Brahman. 

the three referred to are Krahma. Vishna and Si^'a or Vfsva, Taijasa and 

Prnjna. 


5>iirftil“-*fBrahjiiRnJ is the ultimate ground of all. Another reading is ^i|(dSlk 
interpreted as Waya, the cause of tho three nienlioned in the pre^.■■]D^ls clause. 

—'Bince the Brahman is the sustainer of this compleJt and changing Un.i4^erac it 
might be thought that everything has been evolved out of It. To refute inch a view 
the epithet, {not subject to change or destruction), in used. Iri other wO-rds 

the Brahman only appears to evolve. It docs not really do so. Advaiia advocates 
and not qi^vri*|*ll^ as the ^ankbya. 


—'(i) nnderstanding Kim as the one being that dwells within the body. 
Now the second word is 

{ii) Having underatood the diCferenca E^etween the Absolute 

and the individual soul. 

45n: —the enlightened become one with Him ; literally, are dissolved In Hitn. 


d 4,11-“—devoted entirely to the Lord. 

4)1 released from birth, i.e. from satrtsur^. 

The substance of the verse is that those who realize that the one unchajDging and sternal 
Being is Brahman and that the variegated Universe is but a pbantasmagoria, attain liberation, but 
as long as the sense of duality persists, bondage is iuevitable. 


8» The Lord sustains this Universe vast composed 
Of that which peiishest that which not^ 

What manifest is and what fs not; awhile 

The lowly self believing that the world 

Abides for his delight in bondage dwells 

But when the awakening comes and the Shining One 

PerceiveSj from all the binding cords is freed. 

If Jiva and Isvaraare two distinct entities^ it may be urged that llio Vedic taxis declaring tboir 
identity are fotil*. It will bosd, no doubt, in case they a™ in reality digtinol ■ bul viewed curroctly 
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it j's onJj JO (he ordinary world of eJiperjftnce* mvitig to Etie operation of Avidya, iliaL tlicy appear 
as distinct but with the rise of hoowledga AvEdya is disiwUed and their oneness becomes apparent. 
Our drill conceptions pcrBtsi till the liglil of knowledge dawns on us. 

^—ia jl] iiiat Is subiect Co change—the whole of the t/juvei-ae. 

—is i]]e primal C&v-^y Maya from which the creation tprings ; Cfi. Sffa 

XV, fd-l7. and (canse and effect) are hotli inextricably united 

ijr, always ^o togetherf ncEibier being Eignificant by ItselfK They are relative 
notions and each implies the other. Maya is here called Akaharit Imperishable 
because, it ta baginningtess and though it may finally disappear through 
Hrahmajnana, persists till than. Hence it is for all practical purposes imperish' 
able. Isvara whose nature is one of pure OKistcnce. consciousness and bliss 
Supports this Universe oF cause and effeCth 

9, The t^vo ace lsvam the filler great 

And the self of prowes^: nothing ^vorth; the One 
The enlightened Lrord, the other of wisdom reftj 
And both unborn ; and Maya in her sway 
Unique doth hold enjoyers and the things 
That mtnistec unto thenij but the Atman dwells 
Eternal, varied as the Universe 

And quiescent. And who that comprehends ^ 

The three perceives that Brahman is verily that. 

We have to understand that the only rsaJity is Brabinan, the para changeless Being and that 
it ia only through assoCLJltion mjtb May^n the prJrciaidial /n-a^rtij, that tb* Universe of namefi and 
forms ia generated. Now B^abman whsn eonceived as starting the creation, becocnes Isvara who 
with the aid of Maya brings into a^iatenoe this mighty concourse of sentient aud Enaentient beiugSi 
It ia when we realize the true nature of iheaa three eatlt.leS“Brabman, Jiva and Maya that we 

li 

attain freedom from bandage. Tsvara and Jiva are apoten of as Af., tbe former as albwise 

and the latter as ignorant. iJolh are nnborn because both are Brahman itself eKcepl for the 
l/partAit, 

j ——Maya which is a single entity though its effects ai^c 

manifold. 

If the self (conacionsncas) I 5 one and there la nothing else besEde it, how can we account fo(r 
guch contradictory notions as—this is //m, this la Airti [rsvara},. jTifsV knowledge is limited, para'r 
unliTflited, /Tpa is the ruled, ia the ruler, jiva ia sflmturiu, pjir^ L5 untouched by the taint of 
births and deaths, etc. The answer is that the plutaj conception of the Universe is the outconiB 
of delusion wrought by Maya. The Aimuft, however, is the Absolute entity unlimited by 

space, time and objeci. 

(^i^^c^l^nfSTgRcRTr)—He is all because Hfi ts the substratum of all this 
phenomenal world. 

^'hfif^—in reality no causal relation exists between the Absolute and the Universe. 

—^ficr tiic attaioment of the entity which alone remains is Brahman or 

In other words Mt^kshA ia nothing more than tbe anblation of duality. 

fs archaic for so also for 
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10- And Mftya has its end but Harfi great 
The destroyer of all oiir woes immortal is 
And endless are His dnys, and He the One. 

The Refulgent Lord hi's sway .extends o^er mati ■ 

And all this perishable ^vorld. When, Rye, our thoughts 
We iix On Him, and coinmnnion liold with Him 
And our Oneness with thfi Lord we ponder over 
^Tis then the universal Maya ends. 

Hera i3 axpoutided the nransitnl naiurft of pyakriu {i:p, varjte S) and [lie eternaEitr of iBv^fa. 

Pf'Htdhatfn is Used itn lbe sense ol Maya or friiicriti (ST'^qH-The Samlfhj'a 

sense of the term ij wmcwhn* diffcrenl as accordioK LO thaL school ai ihoLight (31^) 

is real and evokfts the Univensc, for alE practicai purposes, Jude pen dent] j of Lha self known as 
paritsh^. Isvara is called Kara, because He destroys men's avidya 

—by constant rejection that all is one 

rtt^^TRrct —by feeling gne'^iaeiitily wiib the AbsotulE, 

-tlieappcarance of every form of delusion, manifestiniH itself as joy, 

sorrowH perplexityH etc. —The universe which is nothing btit Mays. 

—after ihe KarnJiL whith has begun to operate in ibis life has ceased 
to function, \,e., after tiic death of tJie grass body. Even in the case of a Knower 
(Jnanin) Ayldya persists thengh hlnonuouS till his death and fhare is nothing ingon- 
. sislenl In hit continuing to have dealings in the Tworld till bis life-pUgrimags is 
over. 

IL Know the Lord, the Supreme Light find all 
The bonds asunder burst and all the ilb ■ 

Vanish qiiitOs likewise births and deaths do cease; 

Pray to Him, them reachest the third lordly state 
When death this body claims, and purified 
Of nescience dark eojoyest thy fill of bliss^ 

^—knowing Ibe Luminous Ona. How ? Not as something different from Jiva but 
aE ideaticnl With it. 

—Jnana burns up ignorance and, consoQUcrUlyd desire and enirf which ara 
the oulcame ol ignorance. ^Vjth ihair dcsitrucLiDn deeds of whatever kind ilso cease 

and thou, the Apurva (sr^5)-iiasacn cOJifiCtluente of an act which effeclualM 

long after it is done {either in this life or arteir death ], does not spring. Without the 
Apnrva rebirth with its ivocs and misery stops. 

-Tlve third state. It is the stite of Hirunyagarhlia or the state of lavlra which 

one attains when the distinctions of tld, fThat) and t^T fThon) vauiah. The third 
state reached may mono appropriately refer to Makihs, 
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12. ‘Tts this to be kjiowQ, eternal and perforce 
Fast seated. In the self and none remains 
For sore other than this to comprehend* 

The cjijoyer and 4he enjoyable and the. Lord 
Whose bidding moves the world; all these the three 
Are only Brahman as the ScriptnreB teach* 

wLihifl One's own Atman. 

Peace only lo ttiose valiant wbo peroBive divinity within and to none 

elsei 

*r5Ii*R ^i^ri ^ —^^Jjer* is nalhin^ beyond this to be known. The one constant quest 
of knowledge ie Atman, 

Hl'Tfir-HT^IT-nominative for the obiacLiv^] Jiva* the limited seif. 

^^5rRT“^tbe objective world intended aa renompensB for man's 

^fernC—Isvara at whose impuision the Univarsa movies and upon whose permissive 
will all the happeninjfs depend. 

having underataod that the three entities mentioned bore—the individual sool 
the worEd of e^^pcrience and Isvam—are but one reality though appearing distinct 
throLigb the operatioD of nescience. 

33* As fire that in. the fuel inheres but hides 

Its form although its germ remains uoquenched 
And forth it bursts when churned by another fuel. 

Likewise is God in us by ' Om * revealed. 

Yoga as a means of acquidag Brabmajaana is here described* Atman who lies hidden within 
one'it Klf becomes, revealed by unabated meditatioa on the sacred pt'ornKra jnst as the fire that ia 
latent in a piece of wood emanates when drilled by anoLher piece of wood. 

—of that which resides in. the bottom stick, 

—fornt’ 

IrtffMl^t:—^—"^be fire in tlie stick Is not destroyed but it exists 
in its Bpbtle form* 

—it t^re) is obtained awing to Eta (stick) being rubbed by another stick. 

-botbj /.r,* Atman in its nnmanifest and manEfest condetioa. Before meditalEon 

Atm SO lies bidden but is realised after pranirmffiai-mni, 

T4, Now let tfiy body stand for under-wood 

And * Om ’ the upper wood ; and churn them oft 
In meditation deep for then thou find'st 
The Lord as the hidden fire within the wood. 
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t is in on* s lieart that God hag lo bt souj^ht and ihia can be aocompliahed bj' oonatAnt medi" 
caduD On OKI ■. The ^.baolate which is pure bliss C4ui be realized only by or 

unoontaininated Knawiedga, hecawsa it senes as tha menng of kindling lb a vision of God latent 
within ns. 

15+ .4s otl in SEfsame seedSj as p^hee in curds. 

As vv'afer in a channel bed and fire 
In churning rods, so is Atman tn Atman bund. 

The same that in us as witness dwells, by one 
Who seeks pursuing truth with mind composed. 

The similes employed here indicate that the ^oai can be reMhcd only by ceaselees endeavour. 
Atman is not to be Sauyht Outside OElft's own self ■ Uie SSekOr and the sought are Ode- afRin 

literally in streams, biU here it mast be laten to mean in dried-up Streams. 

,ri tbc mind or bear). 

may either go with 'SntflT^ the internal scEt, or wilb iillhc ilOkt line, meaoing 
513= —"the seeker after GocL 
^t^FT—-pursuing troth or adhering to truth. 

-with mind and Senses composed ; tp. fRTf1^-41'JW ^: + 

16. And Him who pervades all, the inner Self 
Like unto butter that intermingled is in milk 
Whose springs are found in conternplatfon. deep 
And Knowledge of Self; 'ds Him ought one to know — 

That Being great of whom the Upanishads speak, 

That Being great of whom the Upanishads speak. 

—Bc-fl-hmavidya and c(iLiteraplalion,are the tneanj by which tbc Aiman 
is known;; or the phrase may mean—-Urahmau is ths source of all knowledge and 
tneditatiou since it is through Isi'ara^s grace that one's mind is turned tovards 
and 

the one agbiect of the Upanisbads. 

* '——Is another reading, meaning ' the Lord within us ; the hidden or the 

mystic Self.' 

The repetilian of tbe phrase is lo indicate the close of the chapter. 
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CHAPTER UL 
Under the Later Mughals, 

Partial Survival of At;3ar^S SrsTFM. 

SPfiAKING of the Jand revenue system under AkbAL Mr* Keene says: **Tt]e 
very successful land revenue system of British India is little more than the 
modification of these principles*'^ Akbar's system has distinctive merits of 
its own, and even though his successors on the throne of Delhi deviated from 
Ills idea.1 system and innovated changes for the ’^vorse* there was a departure 
from even this by the early British administrators of India. When I speak of 
the partial survival of Akbar’s land revenoe system I only inean the changes 
introduced in the machinery of revenue administration and the settiijg aside 
of Akbar's lenient and laudable system of revenue collection by his immediate 
successors, while recognising the principles underlying his system as perpe¬ 
tuated by the British administrators of to-day. 1 now proceed to state the 
general changes introduced by the later Mughals into the system of Akbar, 
while reserving the treatment of the system prevalent under them for a 
fuller discussion later on. 

At the outset it is well to remember that by the time of AurangKib the 
fifteen Siibas of Akbar became twenty-one, since Tatta^ Kashmir and Orissa ^ 
originally included by Akbar in the Subits of MuJmn, Kabul and Bengal 
respectively^ were separated while the Subas of the Deccan became six 
instead of the original three* The framework of Akbar was to some 
extent retained, but several changes were effected in the designations of 
officers and the functions performed by them, while the spirit of Akbar's 
system was distorted* 

A segregation was made in the functions of the Sipah-Sidetr, who was 
the governor of the Sttba under Akbar. Two distinct officers sprang up, 
the Stibaderr who has the control of the military affairs of the province, and 
the Diwiin who mainly occupied his time with revenue affairs. No direct 
provision was made by Akbar for a segregation like this, but slight traces of 
it can be seen in the different functions performed by his *4 and 

Faitjdar wiio jointly managed the affairs of a district. 

Another change is to be seen in the functions discharged by the 
A7iji!ffiizar. The Ain indifferently uses Aiitil and for a single 
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officer. In the instmcEions to the AmilgNzciF it says : “ He shall acquaint 
himself \v]th^ and maturely consider the conduct of former Aniih; and if 
they appear to have been guilty of inconsiderateiiess or dishonesty towards 
the husbandcrianj he must strive to remedy the evils they have occasioned-” 
On Alt bar ^S Ainilgusar fell the main burden of revenue administ ration, while 
the Aiftil of later times was totally eclipsed by the provincial Dhran. 

As regards the sub-divisional officersi the Amin and the Kartfrif some 
changes were introduced. Under Akbar the Aviin was the main spring of 
administratioUn His fui^cEion was to strike a comproTnise between tlic State 
demanding the revenue and the individual paying it, and the word literally 
means "an umpire, an nibitrator, a trustee for others^', whereas under 
Aurangaib the Amin becomes the executive sutmrdinate of the A mil. As for 
the Ktzrori he is the actual collector of revenue under Akbar. The Aiuhi 
assessed and the KciroH collected. As Air. Moreland puts it* the Karori 
under Akbar is a "colonisation officer ”, whereas under Aurangzib he became 
a sub-collector- 

As for the so-called “ local authorities ”, the Chajtdhari and the 
Mngttddaiii, who were headmen of the pargana and the village respectively 
and the Qiimiugo and Piifu'ari who were registrars in tlie same order, Akbar 
put special stress upon their labours, w'hereas the attitude of the later 
Mughals towards these officials w^as one of suspicion and distrusts 

Under the later Mughals, the spirit of Akbar's land revenue policy w^as 
totally avoided. Though innovations were introduced for the w^orse bf the 
descendaiUs of Akbuc the system ^vas to some extent preserved, but with the 
death of Aurangzib the system thoroughly collapsed, and it required half a 
century for it to reclaim its recognition under administration of early 
British Governors-Genera! of India, 

The generai changes may be best summarized as follows. The stand¬ 
ard of assessment was raised from one-third to one-half of the gross produce 
or even more. The pressure on the peasants had been increased and the farm¬ 
ing of State revenues w'as resorted to. Unlike the Zabfi system of Akbar* 
Naiitiq or summary" assessment became the rule under the later Mughals- The 
rise of the rental system and the segregation of the fiscal from the military 
functions of the Sipeth-Si^iar are other features of importance tobfi noted. 

Land Revenue System under the later Mughals^ 

We may now pass on to the system of revenue collection uudet the 
successors of Akbar. The administration of the country under Jehangir was 
carried on on the lines laid down by Akbar* but a general deterioration is 
perceivable in it owing to his personal inferiority when compared with hts illus¬ 
trious father. His "habitual and excessive intemperance,*.added artificial 
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ferocity to his innate violent temper."^ He vvas a "strange compound of 
tenderness and cruelty^ justice and caprice^ refinement and. brutality^ good 
sense and childishness/’^ A fitful emperor, jehangir was somettmes barbar¬ 
ously cruel" in the words of Terry, at^d at other times showed signs of cle¬ 
mency. Hawkins puts the revenue of the empire under Jehangir at fifty 
ctores of rupees* Even though the statement seems to be far from fact, we 
cannot refrain ftom believing that the revenues under Jehangir increased greatly 
when compared with the ten crores of Akbar. Roe’s Jountal throws light 
upon this point. Speaking of the viceroy of Patan he says: “ He had regal 
antborlcies to take what he list/’ The general change from the Zahti to the 
Niisaq form of revenue collection is attributed to the reign of Jehangir* Mr* 
Moreland suggests:^ "The regulation system can have had no friends in 
the villages except among the smaller peasants; officials must have hated it 
because it meant hard work with strict time limit; the'local authorities ' 
must have resented the reduction of their influence ; and substantial peasants 
must have anticipated e.'^ tort ion in proportion to their ability to pay. In all 
probability, therefore, its continuance depended upon the driving force 
supplied by Akbar, and I suspect that it did not last long after his death.” 
Besides, the segregation of the powders of the Diwan and the Subadar can 
be traced to his reign, and the former official vras placed under the direct 
control of the imperial Diwan. It is further believed that the Diwan was to 
act as a check over the autocracy of the Snbadar, while a mutual watch ^vas 
enjoined on both these officials. 

Under Shah Jahau the pressure on the peasant increased. The eulogy 
of Rai Bhara Mai as regards the attention of Shah Jahan to " improvements 
of agriculture and the collection of the revenue of the State ” suggests the 
excessive pressure of the State’s demand. The imperial expenditure multiplied 
fourfold* and yet the treasury w^as fuJi enough to supply the fabulous expen¬ 
diture of money by Shah Jahan on monumental w^orks such as the Tsj\ 
How far this is a sign of exceptional national progress is a point that cannot 
be easily assessed. 

At the death of Shah Jahan fifty Abwahs or illegal cesses are said to have 
been flourishing.* The comprehensive term Abwab covers all the taxes of 
the government* such as duties on local sales of produce, fees on the sale of 
moveable propertj', licences for plying certain trades, special imposts upon 
the Hindu subjects, besides perquisites for the benefit of the officials and 
other forced loans and subscriptions* 


Ir Smith 1 Oxford flittorf p/ /Tld^a^ p. 33?. 

3* Jutintal sf ihi. R^ysl Asiatic January l522r pp. 23-39, 

Safkar ; Mif^hal 


Z. /i>id. 
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Besidfes, n da.rk background was afforded by the great fannine of 1650— 
32 to the “ prodigal expenditure and unexampled splendour of the court " 
and the excessive demands of the State. Abduli Hamid describes the 
appalling condition of the country when life was offered for a cuke, when dog’^s 
flesh passed off for goat's fleshy and the “ flesh of a son was preferred to his 
love^'. The writer of the states that the emperor opened 

soup-kitchenSf spent a lakh and a half of rupees on chanty^ and remitted one- 
eleventh of the assessment. The remission of one-elevefith of the revenue 
means that efforts were made to collect the rest of the revenue when the country 
was reduced to the direst extremity and retained no trace of productiveness. 

Bernier’s gloomy remarks upon the stale of affairs during the period of 
his travels in Hindustan from 1656 to 166S should be taken in relation 
to the anarchic and stormy closing years of Shall Jabates reign and the lirst 
decade of Aurangiiib’s administration. But Atirangdb was preoccupied 
during the early years of his reign with maintaining order and making his 
position secure. Hence, Bernier's account may be taken broadly as 
representing a state of affairs at the close of Shah Jalian's reign. 

In his Letter to Colbert Bernier gives a graphic acconnt of the state 
ol affairs in Hindustan. Of the vast tracts of country constitilting 
the empire of Hindustan, many are little more than sand, or barren moun¬ 
tains, badly cultivated and thinly peopled; and even a considerable portion 
of good land remains untilled for want of labourers ; masty of w’hom perish 
in consequence of the bad treatment they experience from the governors. 
These poor people, whan incapable of discharging the demands of their 
rapacious lords, are not only deprived of means of subsistence but are bereft 
of their children who are carried away as slaves. Thus it happens that many 
of the peasantry, driven to despair by so execrable a tyranny, abandon the 
country, and seek a more tolerable mode of existence either in towns or in 
camps ; as bearers of burdens, carriers of water, or servants to horsemen. 
Sometimes they fly to the territories of a Raja, because there they find less 
oppression, and are allowed greater degree of comfort." ^ " The country is 

ruined by the necessity of defraying the enormous charges required to main¬ 
tain the splendour of a numerous court, and pay a large army maintained for 
the purpose of keeping the people in subjection. Ko adequate idea can be 
conveyed of the sufferings of that people. The cudgel and the w hip compel 
them to incessant labour for the benefit of others; and driven to despair by 
every kind of Cruel treatment, their revolt or their flight is Only prevented by 
the presence of a military force,"* 

1. T™wf/f ia the p. 2<i$ (Edited by Apchibald and Smith). 

5. Trfivtr, p* 
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Againf Bernier speal<3 ol the practice of ** selling different governtnents 
for immeuae sums in hard cash and the absolute authority of timariotST 
governors or contractors '' over the helpless, Oppressed and the aggrieved 
peasants The iniquities suffered by the peasants are to some extent mitigated 
at the capital and its neighbourhood since any serious act of outrage on the 
part of the officials cannot be kept from the ear of the emperor. “ The governor 
is the absolute lord in the strict sense of the word capable to “ extract oil 
out of sand with the sole and unrestricted authority of deciding controversies 
with his cane and caprice.^ 

Bat even this tyrant has some redeeming features. The sovereign 
as the sole foLintain of justice is best esemplified in him, equitable 
considerations, aparh Notwithstanding Shah Jahan's love of power 
and show and pleasure, he never relaxed the control of the_ adminis' 
tration of the country, and even introduced important changes such as the 
survey of the Deccan. Khafi Kbauds comi^irative estimate of Akbar and 
Shah Jahau may be accepted. If Akbar is famous as conqueror and law¬ 
giver, Shah Jahan is noted for "the order and arrangement of his territory 
and finance, and the good administration of every department of the 
State 

We may now pass on to the system of administration of land revenue 
under Aurang^ib. Under him it was worse, since his control over his 
subordinates was anything but appreciable, which was further aggravated 
by his habitual distrust of his officers. The main sources for our 
estimate of Aurangsib’s revenue policy are the Furmans granted by 
him to Rashik Das and Muhammad Hashlm. Both of these Furmans 
indicate that the pressure on the peasant had increased. In the 
Furman addressed to Muhamrnad Hashim the following passage is to 
be found " At the beginning of the year, inform yourself as far as 
possible about the condition of the peasant, and whether they are 
engaged in cultivation or abstaining from iL If they have,the means to 
cultivate, ply them with inducements and encouragements, and show them 
any favour they desire. But if it be found that, in spite of having means 
to cultivate and of a favourable season, they are abstaining from cultivation, 
then you should urge and threaten thetn, and make use of force and the 
whip Inducements and encouragements are not necessary if the 

people were left to cultivate their lands at ease, while using force and the 
whip means the cultivation of land under coercion. The above quotations 


1. Travi/j, p. 23^. 

C/. ElphinEtOnC-: Hisieryt Ji, 585. 

3. /eurnat af tAf liifyaJAfiaiic January 1922, p. 26. 
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from l3ernier sind certaiti j;;lauses of the Fttnnaii^ show the desertion and 
flight of cultivators from thdr lands, uhicti must have been necessarily done 
to escape extortionate treatment. The preaiinble to the Fttnnan addressed 
to Rashik Das describes the existing system as follows :—^ 

The A milts assess the bulk of the villages and purganas at the begin¬ 
ning of the year on a consideration of the produce of the Str^-i- 
l^^fiiitl Wa Sal-i-MuttiTAiit^ the culturable areas, the conditions 
and the resources of the peiusaots and otlier data ; 

And should the peasants of any village refuse this procedure they 
assess the revenne on thern at harvest by the procedure of msasure¬ 
men t U^rib) or estimation {Kankiti ); 

" And in some tiacLs uhere the peasfints are known to be 

poor and to lack capital, they employ the procedure of crop division 
iChalitJtb(^hsh), at the rate of half* or one-third or two-fifths or 
more or tess.^' 

From this passage it will be evident that threats to so rue extent made the 
process of icveiuit collection easier, iMcasnrement left a great scope for 
extortion under the inediffival methods of survey, and the villagers were 
in constant fear of tlio swarms of surveyors that might be let loose upon 
them. 

Under Anmngxib Nttsaij was the rule. The farming of the revenues 
was common since it wiis easier. The peasants must consent to the demands 
made by the State or else a resort was taken to Paiitiaish which ivag in itself 
more dreaded by them, Resides, the cotiditlons in the Furttiaus provided for 
the paytneut of the revenue in cash. The Funiion.^ provided for remissions to 
be granted in case of calamities that befell the country between the time of 
assessment and the date of collection at harvest, Rnt the strict orders to 
officials to have a serntinging eye on the details of calamities, the utter 
disregard of the local Qanungos, Putw'acics and other ' Moca I authorities " 
enjoined upon them, and the “adjusting entries'* which were often made 
use ob suggested the e^iistence of n certain amount of fraud. 

There was a perennial struggle on the part of the ad ministration of Anrang- 
zib to prevent the assiguees of lands from reabaing extra amounts other than 
theirstipulated incomes. Jbitthestrugglewasnotthcoutcomeof thegenuine 
desires cm the part of the governrnent to prevent perquisites from being 
exacted altogether; rather, their constant desire to see those collections being 
sent to the imperial treasury promoted the government to have a strict 

1, p/ thf Atiiidc S^dfiYi January 1^2^, p. 27, 

2. The patit ytar jeuJ ctfe preacut Jjrococlinff il acwrd iJiff [O Sjrt'a.r, iir " tlifl 

produce af ihe staadard ye^iranil tlac most recent year occordin.^ to McreEand, 
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u-atcli oil the realEiiatiucis of the timacriotss- The special inji] notions to the 
provincial Oiw^ns required them to see every Dam of revenue collected by 
revenue officials reach the imperial treasury by seizing the local rough 
accounts of villages, and comparing^ them ^vith the returns despatched by their 
i m med ia te re ve 11 ue subord i n ates. 

We may now conn pare the re ve lines of Aurangjflb with those of his pre- 
decessoi-s. Akbar demanded one-third of the produce reali:i:ed by the culti¬ 
vators while abolishing^ various vexatious taxes and granting remission. 
Aurangzib generally demanded one-half of the produce, nearly all the sur¬ 
plus which the peasant possessed over and above the actual cost of pro¬ 
duction- Especially In Guzerat^ half and at times three-fourths was taken 
by the State. The preamble to the Pannirti already quoted points to the fact 
that revenue collection was pressed as far as it was practicable * either half 
or one-third, "either more or less”—It docs not matter! The conditions of 
the people may be described In the words of prophet Joel: " That which the 
palmer worm hath left hath the locust eaten ] and that wEiich the locust hath 
left hath the cankerworm eaten; and that which the cankerworm liath left, 
the caterpillar hath eaten.”’' Even though the farming of the revenues is not 
mentioned In the Fur mans it was a circumstance w^htch was widely prevalent 
in medlseval India,^ The fact that the revenues of the empire greatly 
increased under Aurang^iih w-hen compared with the extent of the imperial 
dominion is best illustrated by the table of revenues for the individual reigns 
of the Mughal sovereigns. It represents the gross revenues of the Mughal 
empire at the varions dates mentioned which include other sources of revenue 
than the land revenue and is taken from the appendices to Dr+ Edward 
Thomas* REvenue Resources^ etc., of the Mogul Empire.' 


Period 

Reign 

1 

1 Rupees 

A,r>, 1594 

AkW 

It. 19,09,576 

A.D. jfrie 

Sbah Jahau 

22,00,00,000 

A.D. 1C54 

Autaingzib 

26,74,39,7(13 

SOToe year b4lu'£cn 

Bornter's rBLurn 

Z3,59,35,50{] 

Dateancerlain hm held !o be 



between 1667-1631 

OfHoial retarna 

35,64,14,393 

A.D. 1697 


35,62,46,302 

A,t3. 1707 1 

Auraii^iib 

30,17.96,839 


1. TAt 0/Jaii, 4. (Old T«st 4 iiien|. Aatliorize^ Verakij.) 

2 . Cf. Ijerni’er's statcmc^dLs quoted 






From this table it will be evident that the revenues of Auraogztb antotinted 
at one tinie to nearly three times those of Akbar. 

The rise of the rentEil system was a prominent feature about the revenue 
system of Aurangiib. In Akbar’s administrative sj^stem there are no hints 
about the prevalence of the rental system, while no claim was made by the 
State upon land that was not cultivated. But under Aurangzib Jiolders of 
land were liable to payment at a deliiiite rate of itssessment ivhether tile land 
was cultivated or not. This state of aif^iirs is traceable to the disappearance 
of the regulation system of Akbar and the usual prevalence of eummavy 
assessment M-hich ivas convenient to officers and leading landholders, while 
further convenierice led to the adaption of the system of cash rents. 

The excessix^e ]:^^evalence of as^ignmeiitS and the farming of governments 
in medieval India lead ns to examine the origin and nature of the zemindar, 
the Jagir and the system of revenue-farming. It should be remembered that 
the general appearance of inteimedLaries was made possible by the prevalence 
of summary assessments, the lavish grants of assignments, and the practice 
of farming State re venues. The iremindar was originally an in termed iaiy 
between tlie State and the individual peasant for the speedy collection of 
revenue and was aliovved a commission for his labours. Later the zemindars 
became the immediate masters of the peasants and a clause in the Fuxtnftijx 
of Aurangiiib provided for lmr£^ or speculative leases* 

The Ja{>tr system presumably originated in the distrihution of the newly 
conquered and occupied lands by the chief of a horde among his fo) lowers 
and relatives. Bernier observes that J "the tliO proprietor of the land, 

makes over a certain quantity to military men as an equivident for their pay ; 
and this grant is called JtiJi-Gir, or as lu Turkey, Timar^ the word Jah-Cir 
signifying the spot from which to di^w, or the place of salary.” This is a 
reference to the appOLtioning of Jagirx to persons holding Mcrrimbt; or com¬ 
missions in the army, Alluuddin paid the army musters in cashj while 
under Firuj Shah the granting of Jirgirs became the law* Akbar once again 
reverted to cash payments, while under his successors tlie granting of 
became the general feature. 

The nature of the system of farming is best described in tfie words of 
Elphinstone : “ "The governiment of provinces in snch cases is conferred 
on the person who engages to give security for the largest annual payment 
into the treasury* This contractor in like manner farms his sub-divisions to 
the highest bidder; and these last, in their turn, contract with the headmen 
for fixed payments from the villages, leaving each of them to make whrLt 
profit he Can for himself. By these means the natural defender of the 


1. Tfitr-i/Jt p. 224. 


2. p. 7!J. 
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ctiltivatpr becomes himself the ^fincipal pppressorj aiiid, iE the hefidtnan 
refuses the terms offered to him, the case is made \vorse by the transfer 
of his office to any stranger who is willing to accept the contract- ” 
With tiiis passage mast be taken the already cited verse from the 
Prophet Joel if we want to clearly understand the imturc o£ the system. 
The fartnitig of revenues was prevalent throaghoist medieval India. Ihtt 
BiifiUa travelling in AJX 133i speaks of the conferring of governments upon 
people. Speaking about the Governor of Lanarl he states that “the collections 

of this town are sixty laklis annually.^^...to the Governor pertains one- 

tw^en teeth of this. On such condition the sovereign confera governments) 
(the grantqesj taking Oiie-t w'entieth of the revenues.” ^ From this passage it 
is clear that the farming of revenues or the conferring of governments on 
condition prevailed as early a,s the begiiining of the fourteenth century* 
PesideSj the fixing of the revenue at sixty lakhs on a single town shows the 
abnormal collcctioniS made by the Governmentr We are already familiar 
with the remarks of Bernier and,they need not he repeated once again* 
Suffice it to say that the farming of the revenues reached its highest pitch by 
the middle of the seventeenth cei^tury. Even as late as the dose of the 
eighteenth century wa see the system of farming revenues by Warren Has¬ 
tings* By putting certain tracts of land to Auction be realised the revenue 
from middlemen to whorn the i^venues w'ere farmed, and this was intended 
as a makeshift for his hurried quinquennial ^settlement' of 1772-77. The evil 
effects of this system have already been described. More was paid than the 
stipulated sums and hence the misery of the people was aggravated. 

Murshid Quli Khan’s Settlement of the E>eccan. 

A word or two may be needed to explain a separate treatment given 
to the settlement of the Deccan by Murshid Quli Khan- In the first place, 
the system was totally confined to the Deccan* Being an outlying province the 
systerp of reveriue collection prevailing there is not quite ooi^sonaiU with the 
one existing in the plains of Hindustau- Secondly, the system affords a bold 
contrast to the methods of revenue collection by Shah Jahan and remains an 
administrative eciigma, so far as the nature of revenue collection under 
Aurang^iib is viev^'ed in relation to his subadarship of the Deccan and his 
position as the Emperor of Delhi* Besides, we find a relief in Murshid 
Quit Khan after seeing the unpleasant nature of things existing in Shah 
Jahan’s time and after. Murshid Quli Khan was a brilliant student of the 
revenue system of Kaja Todar Mai, and imbibed its true spirit. Even though 
he "piagiarised ” from tlie system of Todar Mai—if c\'er there is plagiarising 


1. J\fiirna{ tkr Aiioiii Setitiy, July 3BB7, p, 39^5. 



in the held of itdininislrEitiotit his system remains laudable Eigainst the traves- 
ties of the ideal form of revenue system handed on to jjoaterity by Akliitr, 
Jehaiigir and Shah Jahan on the one hand, aiid by Aurangiiib on tlie other. 

Aurangiiib’s viceroj^aity of the l>eccan marks an epoch iu the history of 
the revonne administration jei Southern India, It stands as a contrast to the 
GxisLiug systems of revenue collection all over Ittdiaj and offers a bold modef 
for cop 3 'ing by later sovereigns Sit the Deccan. When Aura ngzib first became 
Viceroy of the Deccan he saw a wretched state of conditions pi-evailiiig. 
Latids were not efficiently cultivated, revenues of tlie State were scanty, the 
extortion on the part of the Government great, and the peasant's lot irtiserable. 
All this was further aggravated by the penury of the people. 

The wretched state of affairs is attributable to the governor,s appointed 
to nmnage the affairs of the country. A frequent succession of short vice- 
royalties aggravated the appalling situation of the country. It is stated that in 
eight years there were six viceroysA Even .Anrang^ib was frequently 
displaced in his viceroyalty by his htful fattier* Bnt he had under his regime 
an industrious and benevolent revenue administrator, Murshid Khan, who 
combined in his person " the VEilour of a soldier with the administrative 
capacity of a civil servant."* 

When Murshid Quh Khan was appointed Diwan of Balaghat or High 
Lands—an administrative division of the Deccan effected by Aurangzlb, he 
found the state of the peasants wretched. Several abuses had crept In during 
the first and second vEceroyalties of Aurangzib between A. D* Ifi44—1653, and 
especially the abominable tyrant Khaa’i-Dauran’s death " hailed as a 
divine deliverance”.^ Utter chaos prevailed in the Deccan and the absence of 
system in matters of revenue collection left the people at the jueicy of 
rapacious and greedy revenue underlings. And there was a general desertion 
of lands by the people. 

Murshid Quli Khan set himself to ameliorate the condition of the people 
and extended to Balagbat the system of Todtir Mai—a. panacea for revenue 
maladies. The system as changed b^- local conditions was afterwards borrowed 
by the rest of the Deccan. He gathered all the scattered ry^ots by deputing 
wise and honest surveyors to make a minute and impartial survey of 

the land, appointed Muqaddafits of character to villages who had lost their head¬ 
men, granted loans In case of peasants w'ho were incapable of buying 

the necessary' * plant * for agriculture, and maintained the efficiency and equity 
of the system by strict personal supervision. The honest and God-fearing 
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Ditif£t/i often dragged the measuring chain himself with his own hands ” to 
prevent corpciption and partiality. Above all he gave due consideration to 
local conditions. He h:s;ed a inmp payment in certain resorted to 

metfLyar$bip in other cases^ at the rate of half the produce in case of crops ^ 

depending upon rainfall and one-third in case of crops depending upon wells 
or canals. Even here the standard of Government's share was hJied at one- 
four tli, and a Jurth or survey was made for the fixation of assessment rates 
according to the areii cultivated and the nature of crop grorvn. Here, as 
regards the scale of assessitieiU by Mnrshid Qnli Khan, it may be curious for 
us to note what logicians call a chance coincidence of phenomena between It ^ 

and. the injunctions of Sukra about the share of revenue that is to be demanded 
by the State with regard to lands depending upon varying sources of nutri¬ 
tion. ultra says The king should realize one-thirds one-fourth or one-half 
from places ^vhicl^: are irrigated by tanks^ canals and wells, by rains and 
rivers respectively.”' 

On the whole Murshid Quli Khan’s settlement was a grand success. 

Personal superintendence and constant vigilance made the system eflicicnt 
and exeellenh There was a rapid improvement in agriculture, a proportion¬ 
ate increase of revenue, a consequetit abundance of grain and a cheapness of 
the coii'iuion articles of consumption. ^ 

CHAPTER IV. 

State’s Pnoprietorahip of the SolL 

To people acenstomed to the notion of absolute right possessed by an 
individual in bis private property under the British Govermnent, the State's 
proprietorship of land looks strange. It did look strange, indeed, to 
Bernier whose observations about it in the days of the later Mughals leads 
us to a discussion of State proprietorship of land. 

The undisputed right of the Government as the sole proprietor of the * 

soil was recognized throughout India prior to the advent of the British 
Government. But there are a few exceptions. In ancient India there is no 
perfect right of property vested in a single body in cases where there arc 
village communities and permanent tenants,^ and ancient Indian law 
recognizes no freeholders except in Malabar and certain other regions in the 
peninsula. Miinro foimd documentary evidence as to the existence of pri¬ 
vate property in land in North Kunara going back for a thousand years* 
and in Carnatic Tanjoire and Madura.* “ In Canam, Malabar and Travancore* 

1. IV. ii. 227, I'rof- lienoy Kosnar Sarkarversion. But Lite TelugU by J^umnapAnda 

Saslri mOre correct. biS translation, pp. 132-35. 

3. Sm ProL Sa(-kar'3^^f™i'jfi/A Vol. I, pp, 189^1^3. 3 . Elphjnatone, ///jrpjf, p. 79, *. 

< Gleig; as fiiidttia by Vjticetil Smith, Oxford Hhiorw I^^nct-n&te, pp. 5^2-S. 
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the kmd is held in cibsolute property by Single Itidividiisils^ subject to a iixed 
paytnent to ibc State.^ 

We may now pause for a moment for the further evidence that can bo 
gathered from an'cieiit Hindu sources which can easily refute the suggestion 
derived from a perusal of Elphinstoiie—that there is no perfect light of 
property vested in single bodies and that ancient Indian law r&cognize'S no 
freehoJdet’s. 

Sage Sukra observes as regards the origin of kingship: '"(At hrst) 
when the world ^'as without a klngj and in consequence the people lied in 
all directions on account of diverse dangers that befell thenij the Almighty 
(Bralima) created for fhs ^roisethn <if a king with everlasting particles 

drawn from Indra^ Anila, Yania, Arka, Agni, VarLina, Chendra and Kiibeta. 

"Just as Indrp, by his penance, is the lord of the animate and inani- 
matej and receiving sacrifices, protects well the world, a king, by virtue of 
bis penance, becomes the lord of all and receiving tributes from his subjects 
carefully protects them.” “ 

"The king is made by Hrahma to be tlie servaiU of his subjects by 
reasen^ of his receiving payments in tile sl^ape of tribute ; and he is cnade 
lord in consideration of his duty to protect them.” ^ 

Eromi these passages it is evident that kingship was of divine origin. 
The king, being created in an opportune time when anarchy was rampant 
ucid lawlessness was rife, was vested naturally with unlimited power, over 
the lives and property of individmaU composing the population of iiis domi- 
nion. Hence we may apply to such a system of government the term— 
Theocrac)^—fi^ccluding from the scope of the term tlie presence of a compact, 
co-ofdi(^ate and cO'existent priestly class, like that of the mediieval church in 
Europe, since even though the Brahmins formed the chief poiver behind the 
throne, they nevei' formed an impei'^ium ijr imperio. Here we are now" obsessed 
With one of the prominent historical paradoxes : How is it that the king 
became the sole proprietor of the soil with the summary disposal of his 
subjects' rights and lives since he was only Lord paramount* the ' Imperator 
Terrene in a moment of chaotic circumstances ? The probable answer may 
be that he collected round him certain loyal subjects and distributed among 
them the wholefand and left it with them as a sort of perpetual usufruct. 
As civil government progressed and as people recognized the advantages of 
becoming peaceful and settled, they came to realiiie their vested interests and 
clung to them tenaciously—all the while paying some tribute to the regal rtsc 
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for the maintenance of f^ovcrnivient and the king himself. Hence Snkra’s 
seetnitigly incompatible appellations of the ]tlii;g being at once the servant and 
lord of men. 

In the Brfliits^ati Dharmasffstrt^, popularly attributed to the siJith or 
seventh century A.D.> the following verse is found: “ Should any such 
partner in trade happen to die through ^vant of proper care, his goods mast 
be show [3 (and delivered) to officers appointed b}' tire king,” ^ The reference 
is to the corporate and joint stock undertakings in ancient India. May it 
not suggest that right of the king over the private property after the 
person's demise ? 

But b 3 ' the time of the seventh century private property seems to have 
been clearljr taken cognijiance of. In the Sukrariitisara is a passage rvhich 
draws a distinction between Sahaja and Adhika ii^comes,^ “ A Saktija 
income is that w'hich comes pernianeutly to a person every day, moiUh or 
year and which accrues to a person permanently every dayv month or year 
either from his ancestral property or from his own work/ 

" Tkifl which IS frof/t the ancestral property is called the best Sahaja 
ificome. Adhiha or additional income includes profit, interest, fees for 
officiating in sacrifices, rewards, Hilary and other income got in a similar way," 
By this passage we can evidently illustrate the forthcoming definition of 
property since the mention and the distinction between Sahaja and Adhika 
income is an ample testimony to the point in question, 

Mr. K, V. Rangaswami Aiyangar lias clearly pointed out after cacefui 
investigation that “ the ancient Indian State very decidedly recognised the 
institution of pnvct>te property and individual proprietary right over all 
forma of w'Calth, including land,”^ Again, it points out in a note relating to 
the conception of an ideal prince by Kautilya and MachiavellE that according 
to their theories the king ” should not unduly interfere w-ith the property 
rights of his subjects, for ' A man will soaner the slaying 

of his father than the confiscation of his patrimony }' From these 
passages' it ts evident that private property is one of the foremost objects of 
a man's Jonging and w^as fully acceded to by ancient Hindu kings, while 
they w'ere recognbed by principles of equity. 

Coming to our Ain we find the perfect right of the ancient Hindus in 
private property. Even though Abnl Faif] speaks of the escheatability of 
property in case of default in payment of State revenue ® as was prevalent 

1. Briii. JttV. 11, <|l10led in llajumdar's Ci^fpeyate Life in Ancient Jiidiay p. 3l* 

3. TI. 33^ and 

3. Sir SubKimunj'iL Ayyar's Lecture I'ffH : Censiitfyaiian on Sonts At^nii ef Attoisnt 

/ndiflx p. 72, 
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in the customs of the Hindnst he g'oes on with a detailed ecinmeration of the 
ways in which moieties of the property left behind by a deceased person 
should be enjojed by those near and dear to him according to individual 
claims, nltimately leaving the hing to enjoy it in case of the failure of proper 
persons to share it. brom all these data gathered from different sources 
relating to different times it is evident that there are clear traces of the existence 
of private property and individual proprietorship in ancient India, even 
though they were at times eclipsed by the demands of the greedy kings. 

" Who blit a tyrant (a name expressive of everything ^vhich. can vitiate 
and degrade human nature) conld think of seizing on the property of 
men, onaccused, unheard and untried, by wholesale proscriptions by hundreds 
and thousands together ? Who that had not lost every trace of humanity 
could think of casting down men of exalted rank and sacred function, some 
of th em of an age to cal I at once fo r reve re nee and co in pass ion-^of 
casting them from the highest situation in the commonwealth wherein they 
are maintained by their own landed property, to a state of indigence, 
depression nnd contempt,” 

This passagt;^ warns us against the injustice that can be caused by the 
caprice of an emperor who is not always infallible with the prerogative of 
Summary Disposal. 

" Property in land seems to consist in the exclusive use and absolute 
disposal of the soil in perpetuity; together with the right to alter or destroy 
the soil itself where such an operation is possible.”® Hut no such rights 
were recognized in the time of the Mug ha is, and even in the Hindu kingdom 
of Vizi an agar the besides reserving to himself some crown lands 

such as the Khahd of the Moguls, had the sole proprietorship of the soil 
^nd could deprive at will even eminent nobles of their assignments. Bernier 
points out that the sole right of the property as vested iu the hands of the 
government makes the ryots lose their respect for private property ** which 
is the basis of all that is good and iisefuJ in the world and conset|uenEly 
proves injurious to the State itself. And Edmund Hurke speaks with 
reference to the summary confiscation of Church property in France. 

Exclaiming that "if this exclusive and baneful right prevailed, far 
different w'Ould be the real riches of the sovereigns of Httropej and the loyalty 
and fidelity with which they are ser%'ed. They would soon reign over solitude 
and desei'ts, over mendicants and barbarians ” ^ Bernier proceeds to a dis¬ 
cussion of the rights of private property. Stating "that the absence of it 
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among the peopld is injunouB to the best interest of the sovereign himself,'* 
and giving a graphic description of the appalling eoiididon of the people 
under the grinding control of the tjmauots, Bernier proceeds: "The 
peasant cannot avoid asking himself this question : ' Why should I toil for a 
tyrant \\'ho may corns to-morrow and Jay his rapacious band upon all I 
jiossess aiid valne^ without leaving mCj if such should be his humour, the 
rneans to drag on iiiy jnigerable existencCj,'—The Timarlots, Governors and 
Revenue contractors* on their [Jirt reason in this manner : ' Wliy should 

the neglected state of this land create unrest in our minds ? and why should 
we expend our own money and time to render it fruitful ? We may be 
deprived of k in a single moment, and our exertions would benefit neither 
ourselve:S nor our children. Let us draw from the soil all the money vve can, 
though the peasant should starve and abscond, and we should leave it, when 
commanded to quit* a dreary wilderness" ^ and concludes his Letter to 
Colbert iu the following manner: " Yes, my lord, to conclude briefly* I must 
repeat it; take a\vay the right of private projjcrty in land, and you Introduce, 
as a sure and necessary consequence, tyraiiny, slavery* injustice, beggary and 
barbarism; the ground \viil cease to be cultivated and beoome a dreary 
wdlderness ; in a word, the road will be opened to the ruin of kings and the 
destruction of nations. It is the hope by which a man is animated* that he 
shall retain the fruits of Ins industry* and transmit them to his descendants, 
that forms the main foundation of everything excellent and beneficial 
in this sublunary state; and if we take a review of the different 
kingdoms of the world, we shall find that they prosper or decline 
according as this principle is acknowledged or condemned ; in a word, it is 
the prevalence of neglect of this [irinciple wliich changes and diversifies the 
face of the earth.Besides the appeal w’hich they make to our senti¬ 
ments, these passages have the indirect testimonies of various records of the 
age* and are corroborated by clauses in the granted by Aurangzib 

to resort to inducements and other encouragements where the pea¬ 
sants shoiv overtures of discontent and resolve to fly away from their 
tenements. And we are already familiar with the ephemeral character of the 
Muslim society of the times when the fortunes amassed by the exertions of a 
single enterprising individual reverted to the State soon after his death, 
while the escheatability of Jand in case of default In the payment of revenue 
is a recogniired fact. 

The great importance attacJied by Bernier to the individual's right of 
property is just, and more is the description true as regards the conditions 
prevailing in the Mughal empire. But to-day the British administrators 
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have actimJly recog^nlied the eletnetitary rights oi indlvid^ials to enjoy the 
fruits of thefr ifihours and perpetuate their interests, so that the Ken/,^al 
Tenancy Act of lSS5f the Act of ISS7 Eind other such Acts were [jusscti 
making direct statutory legislations protecting the tenants from eduction and 
enhancement of rent, ^^diile giving them compensation for improveiticnts and 
recogni^ring the principles of fixity of tenure and indicia! rents. 



GLIMPSES OE THE HISTORY OF ARTS IN MALABAR* 

By a. Govlnda Wariar, ESq^* B,A., BT. 


The princes and chi&fs of MaJabar vied with their sozeiains^ \.hu Chera 
monarchs, and with the later all-Kerafa i Liters, En the liberal enconragement of 
culture, indigenous and foreign^ religious and secular. 

The Pali Chiefs* 

The Chentamil classics of the Third Tamil San gam Age, the two or 
three centuries previous and subsequent to Christ, disclose the fact that the 
Chera feudatories of the PaEIi country—comprising north-east Malabar, 
North Wynad and Coorg—were sufficiently alive to their responsibilities in 
tlie matter of patronizing erudite pandits and skilful poets, despite the fact 
that some of the Tamil poets were disposed to be somewhat unsympathetic in 
their estimate of the work of these recalcitrant chiefs occupying a comparatively 
less civilized tract on the borders of the Matayali country* To mention only 
one instance, it will be seen from one of the anthology of lyrics composed 
during this period that Mamulanar, one of the celebrated poet^ of the 
Saogham, had visited this region and returned much gratified by his warm 
reception there* 

The Kclattiris, 

, The iMushiifia Vamha, a Sanskrit Kavya composed some time in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century by one Atnb, a favourite poet of a Mushaka^ or 
Kdlattiri king called Srikandha, records various donations by many of the 
earlier kings for religious and educational purposes. 

The materials we have for the reconstruction of their literary history relate 
mainly to the grants of land and the rendering of pecuniary aid for the 
construction, repair and maintenance of temples, viharas and niosr]ues by the 
KolattirTs, and it has to be remembered in this connection that, in these early 
centuries when learning and literature w'cre closely and almost inseparably 
mixed up with religion, the establishment of such permanent cultural centres 
really served the purposes of modern residential and teaching universities. 
They were beneficial even to a greater extent in co-ordinating religious with 
purely secular instruction* According to the Vamia^ liana Varman 

[who lived probably about the beginning of the tenth century) w'as a great 

1 . Tlie ftluFiimlfj country liiw been wrongly identiSati by ll'rofesaor Monier WiUtanisaud many 
ottarSCUolars with Kerala to tlie south of Quiion. A critical study of the AfdjJS/aJia Vflmia 
reveals that Kthshaliit is reaUy the country around Mount Dell in North Malabar, and is identical 
with KolatUJnad or the country misoAlled Kerala in the latter part at the K^raiiiipram', 
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buIM&r of i^iva temples* while one of his successors* Vikrama Rama rendered 
inestimabJe service to the canse of learutngH relJgLous and secular* by preserving 
the Buddhist vihara of 5ri Mu lava sa from total destruction by sea and erosion* 

Due to the liberal policy of toleratTon pursued by these monarchs, the 
Hindu, Jaiu and Buddhistic arts vvere allowed equal opporLunittes to dourish 
in peace and harmony. Valabha,one of the successors of Vikrama, is stated to 
have visited the prosperous city of Chellura—identical with the Perumcellar 
of Kiral&lpiitti fame and with the modern town of Talipparamba in North 
Malabar* He worshipped in the Vishpi and Siva shrines at Sambarapura or 
Tree ham baram, a suburb of Chellura. Eirceedingly gratified to find that the 
pious Brahmans were still attached to the study of the Vedas and 
Sastras and were duly performing their religious rites and ceremonies, he 
earned their lasting gratitude by ordering the repair of these pagodas at his 
cost. The same prince, it is related later on, bestowed lavish presents on 
the Buddhist teachers of Sri Mukvasa and received their blessing. 

That the Kolattirl kings patroni^ied also Muhammadan learning has been 
well recognized in history. Many of the ancient mosques in Talipparainba Deli, 
Valarpattnuain, Dbarmapattanam, etc,, dating from the thirteen and fourteen 
centuries, owe their existence to the inexhaustible bounty of these sovereigns, 
one of whom is said to have even embraced Islam, a generation previous to 
the arrival of Ibn Batuta in the fourteenth century* These institutions afforded 
facilities, not merely for religious instruction—by means of explanations of 
the Koran and the commentaries on it—but also for an elementary education 
of a purely secular nature. 

We shall now turn to the patronage extended to individual men of 
letters and talented scholars who gathered to the court of the Kdlattiris. The 
Kdlattiri, who governed the Kblattunad in the first half of the fifteenth century 
A.Dr, was Kerala Varma, at whose court flourished poets and commentators like 
Raghavakavi, Sankara Wiriar and Rama. Righava was a disciple of Snkaatha 
Wariat of Desamangalam and the author of a commentary on Vasudeva 
Bhattatiri's Yitdhi&fhira Vijayam. He vi^as probably a colleague of another 
disciple of ^rikantba, a Wiriar poet, and the writer of a Yamaka poem named 
Ragh^ayd. in eight Asvasas and of an AsMMngahrdaya, Sankara Wariar 
was Ragh a va’s disciple and a contemporary of Pun am U^ambutiri and Uddanda 
Sastri.^ The two Kavyas named Srlkr'tsh^ Vijaytim and Sangraha R^tna- 
yflimm as w-ell as a commentary on \\\& AschaTyachudo-moAf-i of Saktibhadra were 
produced by him. The second work was written at the instance of Aditya 

1. This SanlfAfft yvho liaa ttkhHrtO been taktn to be a Mairar by tliC gatieralil/ csf scliojars in 
Kerala was a WSriar of PallSIcJttinTinttM liou?e near the Cbirakkal Palacje adjacent to Vadatira as 
proved by lacal inquiries made by tbeilMTiied Pandit, li. linma Fiiharoti, T^ppunjlturi. 
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Varmaii, a predecessor of Kerala Varma, Sankara Wariar had many 
disciples one of whom was the author of a Kavya oamed Krishfiabhyudayfftiij 
while another pupil named Kama has furnished us wIeIi n scholia on the 
Nugatiffiida of Harsha, 

Kerala Varma's successors were no whit behind in their enthusiasm for 
kee^ingf up their family tradition of lavish patroi^age of literates^ His nephew, 
Kama Varma, ivas an accomplished poet who ventured into the field of drama. 
The piece entitled ChaHdrikd Kfilapidam was the product of his geidiis. 

The cultured princesses of the Kolattiri family wore once so charmed 
by the sweet rustic notes of the unlettered peasantry that' they directed their 
efforts with success to the regeneration of the Vatakkenpattu or ballad 
form of Malaya lam literature. It is to their laudable endeavours that we 
owe the evolution, from the TaccBfi songs, of the Gsffiit [lullaby) form of 
lyrical composition so popular in Kerala even at the present day. It was at 
their instance that Udaya Varma Raja of Kdbttunad (the senior Raja of 
the Chirakkal famity) requested his friend and courtier, ChepLisseri Nambutiri, 
to compose the whole of the tenth and most popular skafidhatit of the 
Bhagavatatity detailing SiJ K^shna's adventures, in a new metre. This he 
did in such a masterly way that he has earned the lasting appreciation 
and gratitude alike of his contemporaries and posterity. For, this epoch- 
making w'ork was composed in an entirely original and melodious metre 
admirably suited for the harmonious and lucid expression of the author's 
noble ideas and devotional sentiments, an achievement to which the 
musical intonation and the admirable adaptability of the Malayakm language 
itself contributed in no small measure. In this poem, this morning star of 
later mediaeval Malayalam literature concedes to his royal master—who 
had befriended him from his childhood—the due meed of prxaise for nobly 
encouraging him in his literary efforts. 

With the gradual disruption of the Kolattiri family as a natural and 
inevitable result of the evolution of the five sthanoms or dignities—which 
claimed to divide among themselves all executive power—and also due to the 
extensive assignments of territories to the consorts of the ruling princes, 
a number of petty principalities were carved out of the Kokttni’s dominions. 
This diminution in the [Jower and status of the KolattirJs appreciably limited 
the scope for patronage of arts in North Kerala. Preminent among the new 
kingdoms were the Katattnad (Porlatiri) and Kottayam CPuFanati;ukara) 
Rajas at whose courts arts and sciences were held in high esteem. 

Katattnad. 

Katattnad, the home of Tacholi Oteuan, the Robin Hood of Malabar, 
was a great centre of literary activity. Just as it was the country of the 
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most lakilfu] atliletes Eind fnciV'Ett-Eirms in Malabar, it weis also the greatest nur¬ 
sery of the popular ballads. The TachuKpattus afford us an Insight into the 
interest which the rulers of Kafattnad always took in the exhibition of feats 
of military skill and valour. It i$ no less important to note that most of the 
members of this bouse were savants who encouraged men of letters of talent. 
They were scholars who hatl drunk deep of the springs of knowledge, being 
well grounded in Tarka, Alankara, Nataka, Kavya and other sciences. One 
of them has com posed in Sanskrit a Kathakalippa^tu called 
Raiuayu^am^ iu a graceful style, at once simple, clear and forceful. He is 
believed to have written it at the beginning of the eigirteenlb century, the 
date of his demise being denoted by the Kali chronogram '* Devatpranatcii- 
sevyani ”. 

A successor of his in the early ninetcenlb century A.D., popularly known 
as the Appall Tampuran, is the author of an astrological treatise, the 
ShiidtattmtiUifa. 

Kottayam, 

The Kottayain princes are belioved to have iulieritud from Harisdiandra 
PerumaL the traditional founder of their family, a love of arts and sciences 
and a disposition to spend profusely on the votaries ol the Goddess of 
Learning. The members of this royal house were themselves well-read 
Sanskrit scholars proficient in one department of learning or another. Owing 
to the paucity of reliable materials, and also to considerations of space, we 
have perforce to con line ourselves to some of the greatest literary figures 
that beiciciged to this Swardpam, leaving it for future research to fill up the 
blank spaces and amplify the account. 

Among the Kot^iiyam princes that have sedulously fostered the growth 
of literature and learning, two brothers stand head and shoulders above the 
rest. Of these, Kerala Varma, the elder brother^ was the worthy descendant 
of a very learned princess adopted from the Periunpatappu Swarupam. 
While he was ruling his native country, lie \vas called to the regency of 
Venad in the troublons times of the able Dowager Princess Umayamma Ra^i 
(S5S JiI.E.). It is impossible to evaluate correctly the landable services he 
has rendered to literature and arts dncEng the perilous years of a bloody revolt 
and a devastating invasion by oppressive Mogul hordes. His monumental 
works called Vtiiragynchufidrodayam and VMurd'i Rdmaycinitm in the. 

(the parrot’s warble) form^written while lie \^■aB at Trivandrum— 
Certain 1)' deserve better of the public. Due to his an timely and tragic death 
in IGSS, the last work—better known as Klrala Vttnna had 

to be left incomplete, the poet having been alife to proceed only up to 
the Snmftirir Kandam. During his time, the Valia Koikkal Palace at 


Trivandfum which w-as constructed by hinij artd which saw the production 
of this poem, was the resort of many a renowned man of letters and student 
of the Sastras desirous of earning recognition and reward at his hands, 

A devout bhakta of SrS Porkaii Bhagavati, whom he had propitiated by 
his unesampled piety and unparallelled constancy* he attributed to her all his 
success in the literary field. A profound Sanskrit scholar of rare poetic 
geniuSf he was also a capable statesman gifted with unerring political fore¬ 
sight and brilliant power of organisation, besides being a distinguished 
warrior endowed with surpassing courage and military skill. He bad a 
romantic career in the region of war as in literature* and he is justly styled 
the Sir Philip S 3 ’dney of Malabar, 

His younger brother, the Kuttayam TanipurSn oi Ai^tahkatha fame, was 
also a cultured patron of letters, highly proficient In Sanskrits Vyakarana 
and Nataka were his forte. The most important of his productions are the 
7f/'W»?iir£E Vddham^ the Nivata Kavacha Yadham^ the Baka Vadham, and 
Kolyav-s Songi^ndhikutn AfiCthkathaa^ All theise draw the material for their 
plot from the Ara^y^ Parva of the Thi.s sovereign is also the 

author of a prakarana in Killppdf^u called Moksaddyaha. Prakafa7iam which 
follows Kpshna Misca's Pmbddha^handrddaya in Sanskrit. 

At the hands of this royal poet Kaths,hsili attained the acme of perfec¬ 
tion. The conventional portions of his AffO^kkathas were so inimitable that 
they were natiiraliy absorbed into the similar productions of subsequent 
generations of playwrights who were glad to allow such passages, affording 
little scope for display of poetic talenta, to adorn fheir works. This obser¬ 
vation applies especially to the of the Kaiha which correspond 

to the Nitndis of the Sanskrit drama. All his successors in the art* except 
the Kartika Tirunal, Maharajah of Travancore, have allowed his Todayam 
to be assimilated with their otherwise original Affakkathds. 

The absorbing interest he took in the encouragement of the now 
decaying art of Kathakali will be seen from the fact that he had all his 
plays acted under his personal supervision and at hfs expense, and that he 
took great pains to make them a success. 

He was a born actor who once surprised and delighted the then Zamorin 
by his ability in that art even at the age of fifty. It is said that the Zamorin 
who patronked these performances had, on many occasions, to seriously 
disapprove of the acting of Orvasi iu the Nimta Kavach^i Vadham, as the 
actors could never enter into the spirit of that character. The Kottayam 
Tampumn, on hcHring this, repaired to the place incQ^fiUo to witness the 
KathaJinti, and himself acted the part to perfection. The Zamorin who was 
keenly watching the performance shrewdly discerned that none but the 
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aiithor could have acquitted himself with such credit. He asked him if he 
was not the Ko^tayam prince, and, on knowing the truth from his Ups, he. 
to his extreme gratification, enEertaiued the prince in right royal splendour. 

The name of this prince has been goi^founded with that of Kerala V^arnia 
of the Patinjtre Koviiakam, familiarly known as the Pajhalsi Raja (the 
Pychey Raja of the English), the last great light of this noble family, a chief 
who made a bold and final bid for independence, persistently resisted the 
ohoieest British soldiery for well-nigh nine years and gallantly perished in 
his attempt with hts chosen band of Kufichi higEdanders of Wynad- He 
was also a refined scholar and patron of arts though he was mostly prfi' 
occupied with the task of beating the English and securhig his independence. 
The fate of this iiatioEml hero has been immortalized by his grateful subjects 
in a series of ballads which have secured for themselves a distinguished 
place in the literature of the land. 
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STUDIES m BIRD-MYTHS, No. XXV—ON A 
LUSHAI-KUKI jETIOLOGICAT MYTH ABOUT THE 

KING-CROW. 

By Prof. Sarat Chandra Mttra, M.A,, B.L. 


Thk Kic^g-Crow (Dhruni.^ afsr) is one of the eommcn'iest birdR of the 
Indian cotintry'side, and belongs to the Drongo family. Jt is called Fitjga 
ill Bengali and Bhucheii}; in Hindus.!Kani. It may be readily reoogniaed 
by its jet-black plumage and sdssorsdike forked tail. It nsuaJiy sita on 
telegraph wires from which it preys on insects u-hich are Hying about. Wliere 
there are no telegraph \iires, it will make nse of the dead branch of a tree or 
of a cow's back for sitting upon, for it is always in need of a percli that will 
afford it a clear ontlook n.nd provide it with ample space for performing its 
ferial evolutions about it. Occasionally it departs from its usual habit of 
sitting Upon a perch and sits about on tlie ground as it sometimes does on the 


Calcutta jlffFirfft/!. ' By sitting upon the ground it stoops low from its high 
family tradition, for, the King-Crow is as much given to pride of place as the 
green pigeon is. “ Concerning the Green Pigeon, native traditions aver that 
when it comes down to drink it carries a twig in its feet, lest its enemies 
should say that it had ever deifjued to leave a perch.''* 

The King-Crow Is remarkably active lu performing aerial evolutions. 
By reason of possessing this activity, it 15 able to maintain over birds* great 
and small* that authority “ which the Deccauis have neatly expressed by 
calling him Kotwnl, superiiitendent of police. Armed with very pLinishitig 
beak and daws, he is a terror to evil-doers like the kite and tiie crow, who 
cannot catch him, much as they would like to, but also it is to be regretted, 
at times he is a nuisance to the more peaceful portion of the bird-cominunitv, 
robbing them when he can. of their insect prey, although perhaps he feels 
that this is merely an exaction of u tribute due to his energetic exertions 
against the criminal classes which the public would churlishly withhold"f 
The following interesting setiological myth about the evolution of the 
King-Crow 1$ current among the Lushai Kukis who are a Mongoloid peofile 
inhabiting the rocky fastnesses of the hiiJ-tracts to the east of Assam. The 
Lusha is believe that whenever an eclipse occurs, a ghostly being called bv 
them the Awk, devours the sun. It is for this reiison that on the occasion of 
eclipses these people get very much excited and beat drums for the purpose cf 
scaring aw-ay this being who devours the great luminary. They further assert 


• Vide Tkt Birdt of CaSeutid, by Fratit Finn. B.A.. FjS,s., M.n.p.u., Calcutta; 
ThacltK Spink A Cn., 1917* pp. 31-35, 
t pp. 53— 
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that^ on one oeea.5ton, the Awh swaUowed the sun so completely that a g^reat 
darkness overshadowed the world. This fearful time is called hy them 
“ Thiniiiiogj i.e., the gatherhig of the darkness^^ during which many terrible 
things oouttrred. Every aniiiuiL killed iu the Course of hunting becatne resus- 
nicated, tlry ^vuod regained its powder of growth* even stones becanie endowed 
with life auij put forth leaves. As it was pitch daik^ men and animals could 
not See each other; and therefore tigers went about pro\^■liilg and bit men, 
trees and stones* It is in this time of “Thiinjjtng, or the gathering of the 
darkness^’ tiiat a general transform at ion took place, and niko were metamor¬ 
phosed into animals. 

“ The chiefs of tliose days were transformed into liornbilis of tn-day, 
whose bills represent the bamboo rod for stirring nee while cooking; hut 
aitother rers/o^r i.f that the chief a heciiiu-e Kriiif-Croiat whose to>tg tail-feathers 
the chiefs value mitch atid wcor (is phituds"* 

[For the purposes of the sn bject-matter of this papetj I am not concerned 
with the other transformations that took place during the time of ‘thin^^ing’.] 
This Lushai Kuki myth about the evolution of the King-Crow Illustrates 
in a remarkable degree a leading trait of the mind of primitive man. It 
is a cardinal dnctiine of the philosophy of the Lower Culture that there is no 
distinction between man and beast, and that the savage mind is quite uncon¬ 
scious of the line of difference that exists between these two great divisions 
of created beings. To the savage, heEists sometimes talk like human 
heings, and human beings very readily become beasts. Traces of this 
savage belief still survive in moderti folklore in the shape of the European 
belief in the icfirceo//* that is to stty, of a human being who is a man by day¬ 
time, and a wolf during night, and in the Indian and Malayan belief in the 
wer^/gor.t Similarly Liishai Knkis appear to be possessed of the same belief 
in the intcrchaiigeEibility of niELii and beast* for, they have invented the myth 
to the effect that in the course of the darkness that followed the eclipse, the 
chiefs svere readily nnetamorphosed into Kii3g-Crows* 

It will not be out of place to mention here that the Soiitbern Chin tribes 
of liurma believe that they are descended frtjin the King-Crow which is their 
totem. They neither kill nor eat this bird which is believed to have hatched 
“ the original Chin egg^’'rj _ ^_ __ __ __ _ 

* 7Ai a.^tT'hy h Shakcapeare. Loudon; MMUnillafl 

Co, Ltd,, 1512* pp, 52’9^. 

t For a fuller discussfon of this poiflt, af by C, S. Burnt. 
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STUDIES In PLAnT-MYThS, No. Ill—ON A BIRHOR 
^ETIOLOGICAL MYTH ABOUT THE PINNATE 
LEAVES OF THE WILD DATE PALM. 

By Prof. Sarat CHANDkA Mitra, M.A., B.L. 


The wild date palm* [^Phaejiix Syli^&&tris (order Palmae)] is an erect tree 
possessing a rounded crown of large greyish green pinnaLc lea%^es measuring 
seven to fifteen ft. long. It is known in Bengali and Hindi as. the Khaptr 
tiee. Its stem is covered with the persistent bases of the petioles. This palm 
is commonly found in various parts of India either in a cultivated or wild 
state. It grows in gregarious groups. 

This species is largely cultivated in Bengal for the sake of its sweet jnicc 
which is obtained by notching the base of the crown of the tree. By boiling 
down this juice and by evaporating the moisture thereof, date sugar is 
nutnufacturedi, Tl^e chief seat of date sugar manufacture is the presidency 
districts of 24 Farganas, Nadiya and Jessore. In Bengal and Bihar, an 
intcncicating beverage is manufactured by fermenting this juice w-hich is 
largely drunk by the poorer classes of the people of these two provinces. The 
fruits of this palm are edible though they have large stones, but a lesser 
tjiiantlty of that sweet pulp which makes the fruits of P. Dactylifera Kgypt 
and Arabia so valuable an article of food. It, however, forms a staple 
article of diet of the people inhabiting the desert districts of the 
Punjab where it is knowm by different names according to the method 
by which it is preserved, split* dried, boiled in oil and in various other 
ways. The farinaceous substance found at the base of the crown of 
P. Sylvestris JS edible and is prescribed as a delicate food for invalids. Its 
leaves are woven into mats and baskets. The fibrous petioles of the leaves 
are suitable for the manafacture of paper and cordage. The kernels of the 
ft nit arc medically prescribed for the purpose of allaying thirst. The gum 
Called htichmehil is obtained from the palm. 

The Birhors are a small tribe of Dravidian aborigines w'ho live in the 
different districts of Chota Nagpur. The numerical strength of this tribe is 
so small that in the Census of 1911 their number in the district of Haaaribagh 
was computed at 1,024, in that of Ranchi at 927 and in the whole province 
lU 2,340. They have no fj,'red dwelling places but \vander about from forest 

* For ths aJivjcnimral uses oi the Wild Dat* p^Jm, Thi Sihhttltitn Treti, 

by K.S. TfOUl>, M.A., l.F.S. In three voEume^ printed m tbe Clarefldoi] F^ess, Ojiford, 1921* 
V<jK III, pa^e 5fi7. 

For the econortiic uses o\ the WiJd liaie Talni, virff A ef /viii'afi by 

r. N, Mukberjee, Calcutta, 1S£3, pa^ges ] * 


to forest* subsisting on tbe game and tbe monkeys which they kitl* amd earU- 
ing a precarious livelihood by the manufacture of drums and the sale of 
jungle products. They speak a language which is cJosdy allied to Mundari. 
Their name signifies " or foresters These two facts 

combined .with the fact that their name includes the word " Horn ” which the 
Mundaris apply to themselves exclusively, indicate that the Birhors are an 
offshoot of the Mundari race which has ado[jted a nomadic life in preference 
to that of a cultivator^ Their religion is a strong mixture of Animistic and 
Hindu beliefs^ liut they try to harmonise these two antagonistic faiths bv 
assigning to the mother-goddess Devi, the chief place in their Pantheon, and 
by constituting their Animistic goddesslings to be her daughters and 
grand-daugh ters. 

By living in constant contact with their HiE^du iieiglihours* they have 
embodied in their own tribal beliefs and traditions the ^vhole Hindu legend 
about Rama and Sita. This they have done so completely that their legend 
may be said to be the Birhor versioti of the Ramayans. 

Being dwellers in the forests of Chota Nagpur, they observed the pinnate 
leaves of the wild date palm. Being ignorant of the laws of biology, they 
were unable to explain to themselves how these pinnate leaves were evolved. 
So the primitive myth-maker of the Birhors invented the undermentioned 
aitiological myth to account for the evolution of these leaves. In^ doing so 
they based this myth on an incident in Ha rna^s life which set5 forth in a strong 
light Ramans filial piety, devotion to truth acid spirit of self-sacrifice. 

The myth is as follows:—After Raja Daaaratha had exiled Hama* 
Lakshmaiaa and Sita, they wandered about in the forest. On one occasion* 
they built their ktunbd or leaf-hut under a ^viM date palm which had large 
and broad leaves in those days and which therefore effectively protected them 
from the rain-water. Realizing that they had been sent to the forest to 
undergo sufferings and troubles, he ordered his brother Lakshmana to shoot 
at these broad leaves with his bow and arrows. This the latter did, and the 
large and broad leaves were consequently spilt up into thin narrow strips. 
Ever since the leaves of the wild date palm [PhoenU- Sylvsi^trh) have 
become pinnate* 

The tree no longer protected Rama* Lakshmana audl Sita from the rain¬ 
water and thus they had to undergo great sufferings^* 

This myth, therefore, illustrates, in a strikis^g manner Rama’s self- 
sacrifice and self-mortification^ 

* Viiid 7 'Aj by Kai Bitiidur Sicat CtianJri Roy, m.a.* h.l.C., ItnEiciii, 193^, 


NOT'eS. 


A Note on Gunavayil Kottam. 

The inoiiasteries fom^ded in ancitnt KeraJa counted among tliem. soitie of tlic 
greatest and most ancient seats of culture according to recorded history, just as 
the world-famous vlharas of N’ortlierii India were the most fanious universities of 
ancknt limes. Some scholars have ascribed the origin of these viharas of 
Kerala to the Chinese traders who settled in the country, but the more reasonable 
view seems to be that their arrival and continued residence in Kerala accounts 
only for tlie prosperous cj:is[ence of these institutions in iater centuries- The 
Maunfan Emperor As6ka makes the first mention of the spread of his faith into 
Kerala, and this, according to Mr. A. Krishna Pisi^argtit is contemporaneous with 
the sway of the Keralapurushas or Kakshapuiuslias, referred to as Kerajapurusha 
in Pali and wroi^gly rendered into Kcrajaputra in, EnglisJi so as to obliterate 
though unconsciously one of the most important aspects of ancient Keraia history. 
The establishment of viharas may, therefore, he legitimately taken to have been 
co-eval at least with the reign of Asoka the Great. 

In any case, we have indisputabEe evidence to allow that the premier vEhara 
of Kerala eatne into existence in the earlier half of the first century B,C., in tlie time 
of Neijuin Cheral Athan I. This Perumal Is said to have welcomed a missionary 
named Dharma^asanan from Ceylon. His discourses induced one Kovalan. who 
was one of liis courtiers and a merchant prince besides, to embrace Buddhism. 
This Kovalan who predeceased tlie hero of the ChUappaiik^tmn^^ hjs namesake 
and descendant, nine generations earlier, constructed a vihara to the east of the 
Chera capital, about eight iniJes to the nortii cf modern Tiruvanchfkkulam. 
This Chaitya was named Gunavayil Kottam (literally the building at the eastern 
mouth or gate of the capital) iii Trggunavamattlakaiii (Trltaupfimalilakaiin) or 
'Pfgguoaviipurain (Trkkaupapuram) of later centuries. This has been described 
by foreign traders as one of the beautiful sights in the whole of India, 

This was the corona of Kerala culture in tiie days of tlie Tamil Sangham. In 
the lime of Chenguuuva. PermniiU Ilnnko-Ai^iga], his brother, was residing in this 
vihara and guiding the deliberations of the vidwai purithad that assembled here. 
Though the vihara of Tiruvauchikku|am formed a fitLlng and princely habitation 
for this royal anchorite, he preferred to live in Gupavayii Kd^tam, which was in a 
sequestered suburb of the capital and outside it. 

We shall here notice only the significant fact of Mapimekhalai's vigit to this 
place. The Ma^imlkhtilai describes how its heroine had to resort to the 
capital of Kerala and to its suburbs, to learn directly from the preachers of the 
various religions and exponents of different philosophical systems, the basic canons 
of their faith, so that she might be enabled to judge for herself the comparative 
strength and weakness of each creed. After worshipping in the temple of 
Cranganur dedicated to Kaiipaki and becoming an ascetic, she is sa id to have 
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studied under the preceptors of the Vddic, Vaishijavite, Ajivika, Ni^rantha, 

Sankhya and other systems o£ belief, and attended the rneetiiiffs of the yogiirm 
composed of these professors and visited their temple-residences. There is, 
therefore* some reason to believe that MatjEmekhalai repaired also to this prciniev 
centre of culture. 

It has also to be stated that it was iu the same suburb that the Aimperunt- 
kujLim or the PaucEiamahUsabJia or the five assemblies that were associated 
with the Perumals of Kerala met and conducted their deliberations. 

It will thus be seen that Gunavnyi] was one of the most iitiporfant 

places in the PerLjm;il capital and of Kerala, whetiier from the political, religious 
or cultural point of view. 

A. GOVINDA B..A., li.L. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Lady of the Lotus (Rup Mati). 

BV SllAMAD-UL^UjfARr. 

Translated by L. M. Crump, C.!.!!:. Oxford University Press. iBf. net* 
AMIOST diverse leirendg and fables current in Indian folklore and tradition, not 
unotten is it possible to eet a story founded upon historical fact: and diligent 
research will always meet with its reward. One such is the result of the assiduous 
labour of the Hon'ble Mr. L. M. Crump, C.LE., quite recently acting British 
Resident in Mysore* It is a strange Ule of faithfulness, though frequently 
met witli in Indian history and tradition, headed the Lady of the Lotus, Rup 
.\fatii Queen of Mandu by Ahamad-ubUmart, Turkoman. Mr* Crump has 
translated if into admirable English, with iutroducEiou and notes and has further 
given us in elegant English verse twenty-six poems attributed to Queen Rup Mali. 
The work is well illustrated and excellently got up by the Oxford University Press, 
London, An exhaustive bibliography is given at the end* The whole work is 
fittingly dedicated to the late Maharaja of Dhar, Major His Highness Sir UdajE 
Rao Puar, a MahrattA prince who worthily filled the ancient throne and capital of 
his illustrious Paramara ancestors and who was an oft-time host aud alJ-time 
friend of Mr. Crump. 

ROp Mati is a historical figure belonging to the early sixteenth century of the 
Christian era. T^han Singh, according to the introduction, was a Rajput of the 
Rathor clan and lord of Dharmapuri in the Rewa valley. He and his ancestors 
had served the kings of Mandu faithfully. His daughter^ Rup Mati, was fourteen 
years of age, beautiful and accomplished. She had gone to a pool in the forest 
with her ' bin'' and was there singing the sweetest songs Qf spring. Bazid Khan 
Baz Bahadur, son of Shicja'at IClian, after the father^s death, destroyed hfs 
brothers and crowned himself sole king of Malwa. He was later defeated by the 
queen of the Gonds, Uurgawati aud then left Shujfiwalpur and retired to Mandu. 
He was accomplished in the science of music and was a singer without rival; and 
his company was a bevy of nightingales in a garden of roses. 

Oti the day Rup Mati was singing in the forest pool* Baz Bahadur rode to 
hum in the vale of Rewa and there he saw^ Rnp Mati and protested his love to 
her* She. however, refused to marry him, Eor, * Never, never will I marry thee 
until the waters of Rewa* the Goddess of worship, flow through thy royal city 
thereon high.' Tlie king retreated. Her father* ou hearing from her mother 
about this love episode, chastised and kept her a prisoner. lu the coui'se of the 
night, Rup Matt had a dream in which the River Goddess appeared and also 
Eaz Bahidur* By dawn* he had also attacked the citadel and defeated Thakur. 
The Rajput pride bowed to barbarian might s Rup Mali rode with a chosen knight 
to Mandu 5 and there married BIia Bahadur, A country palace lyas built for her 
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near tKe spring of Rewa. Ba; Bahadur was later given to wint and women ^ She 
died at the age of tweiUy-dne, As Abul Fazl says in the Akbaritama—' l^er 
faithful blood bftcame aglow^ and from love to B4z Bahadur she bravely Qtiaffed 
the Cup of deadly poison and carried her honour to the chambers uf annihilation. ^ 
As for Biiz Bahadur^ hia heart was true to his perfect Lady of the Lotus and he 
was kid by her side on the island at Sdrangpur. 

The patient toil of the Translator in rescuing the manus^cript of Ahamad-ub 
Umari, which somewhat differs in details from the above account acid the verses 
attributed to Rfip Mati^ show* as described in the text, how difficult ac5d arduous 
is the paLh of the research scholar generally, and particularly in Iiidk. Had if 
not been for the high and influential official position of Mr, Crump and the lasting 
friendsKlps in high places and low he has been able to secure in the course of his 
ofhcial career* the story of Rup MatE might have been irretrievably lost to us, In 
Malwii, his curiosity was roused! by thie [nferesting and euErancing legends and 
the stories of faithfulness of RijpMati he heard, and inquiries and diligent research 
soon put Jiijn on the right track. Pandit BalabJtadra Slnha was able to help him 
to recoveir eight verses attributed to Rup Mati* and later by a strange cojiicidence* 
Mr. Bashiruddin of Bhopal secured for him fragments of a copy of the Persian 
Manuscript of Ahamad-ubUmari. of which we have an ndmirabie translation io the 
VO I u me under review. The authenticity of the manuscripts is placed beyond all 
doubt and the additions and emendations to the origina] text of Ahainad-ul-Umari 
are well marked by the scribe j and more, the history of the copy itself to its latest 
possessor is well traced. 

The story of tlie Lady of the Lotus was written, it is said, in tlie forty-third 
year of the reign of Sultan Jalul ud-diEi Akbar fjlifth* corresponding to the year 
1509 A,D, TJie copyist Mir Ja'far .’lli dates his copy l06f) A.H. *' ^r, A.lJ, 1B53. 
'The author of tlie story, Ahamad-ul-Umari was almost contemporary with the 
events be relates. HEs inforn^ant w,as one Sul aim an Rlian, a follower of Shtija'at 
Khan and a groom of the bed-chamber during the time of Bazid Kihan and Jic had 
seen the liappeiiings witJi his own eyes. It is further stated that iie was present 
at Rup Mali's last singing and also at the final pleasure party given in Biz 
Bahadur’s palace by the conqueror, Adam Rhan, in tlie belief that RQp Mati had 
yielded to his iinporLuiimte lust, 

Mr. Crump’s translation of the story as contained m the original inanuscrJpU 
may be stated thus; 

Rup Mati was the daughter of Jadu llai and perhaps of Brahman extraction. 
Baz Bahadur was a son of Shuja'ai K.hnn, a dependant of Sher Shah. Sdrangpur, 
where lived Rup Mali and her father, was a sitigularly beautiful town, given as a 
Jagir to Eaz Bahadur. 'I’he Jagirdar was quite friendly with Jadu Rai. 'I'he lifter 
had* one day, invited Baz Bahadur to a banquet in his place. On that occasion, 
the Utter espied Rup Matl and fell hi love with her. There were several 
obstacles in the way of pursuing this love episode; chief of which was the 
remonstrances of Shuja’at Khan, his father. He ordaiticd t Let this pearl of 
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advice be inched fti the skirts of liis madness. The subjects of a king 

are like uiuo his owu children. Justice and purity of heart are the foundation 
stones of governmeiit, and the rock of its estarhlishment is the confidence of the 
subjects. In the loss ol it follow decline and misery, and tlie masters of truth 
know it for the basis of stability. To kings vdth the greatest force dot)^ the rule 
apply, that their personal desires be not barriers to justice^ Thus ended for the 
liiTie the love of Efii: Bahadur for Rfip Matt, His father, however, died within 
about six months and tltereafter, he hecan^e ruler of Mfilwa. Thun, he summoned 
Jadn J^,ai to his court and offered him the Jagir of SArangpur> demanding in 
return the hand of RilpMati. Jadu KaE complied and kiip Mat! joined the harem 
of Baz Bahadur. No marriage ceremony appears to have taken place and Riip 
Mati was not converted into Islam. Nor did she assunte any Muhammadan name^ 
Was she a BraJtntan ? Was she merely a dancing girl ? In one place, she says. 

‘ t have sung in his assembly \ ferishta is inclined to describe her as a courtesan. 
'Tlie author of MaMsir-pl-Umara calls her a songstress. According to 
she was a part of hEs seraglio or sEnging women. She is, however, referred to as 
her honour, 'i'hc T^fbagHl-hAkhari calls her ^ Eiis favourite wife \ ft is neverthe¬ 
less curious that Brahmans of Sfirangpur should know so many of her songs and 
verses. These also indicate their author to be an educated Brahman lady rather 
ll>an a dancing girl. Be these what they may, the pair loved each other exceed¬ 
ingly well ai^d they were for a time drowned in an ecstasy of delight. In the 
course of the rendering occur marvellous passages dcscribEng the beauty of Rfjp 
Mati^ in the minutest details, her sweet fentper and iter intelligence. Whether 
mistress or legitimate wife, she exercised a profound influence and the government 
danced at her finger tips. The king^s pleasures and luxuries, however, were his 
undoing. The old adage that to the stability of empire, there is no greater 
danger than the negligence of its king, once again proved true. Adam Khan, the 
Mogul, Came like a storm of wind and rain and conquered Sarangpur. He asked 
Kup Matt to transfer her love to him. That chaste lady opened her lips to advise 
him and plainly said that it did not become the glory of the conqueror thus to 
seek disgrace the name and fame of the broken Afghan. He attempted force. 
She fled from the capital disguised as a fiower^seller. Through a thousand diffi¬ 
culties she made her w'ay across the intervening country but she w-as pursued. 
Her brothers failed to rescue her and she was ultimately brought to Mfindu. 
Overtures were again made to her to join Adam Khan's harem. She was even 
brought to the palace and threatened. She said. “ My heart is wearied of these 
thy proffers. There is no hope that, what I gave to Baz Bahadur, the same 1 
sliould give unto thee, above ali, who dost commence thy wooing by the murder of 
my brothers.” Attempts continued to induce her to join Adam Khan and she 
finally obtained three days' time to give a reluctant consent. On the third day, 
after a grand feast, the governor entered the chambers of Rup Mati to find that 
she had swallowed powdered diamond and died. Thus she died, a martyr to faith¬ 
fulness and an ensampk to sect of lovers. Truly women hold a rank in love which 
jncp cannot attain, Woman i^ the mother of man and the centre of ali life. At 
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homei her word spelieth comfort of heart and faithiulncii!; wiLhal. Love is her 
special attriblUC. 

' In love wJici is litaver than a Hindu wife ? 

Her lamp extingjutshed, dcalh is one with life r 
And like a motli she seeks Uie burning Hame, 

And faithful ever, quits tliis world of strife/ 

Let tyrants beware; 

* O tyrant J fear tlie groans of the oppressed S 
For to the door of God are they addressed^ 

And at tlie Iiolil of prayer the doorway parts. 

For JiiS acceptance to refresh their hearts/ 

After a sliort dissertation on the transmigration of souls and comparing it 
with the Islamic doctrines. Mr, Crump proceeds to give in beautiful an 

Knglish rendering of Rup Mali's songs. Rftp Mali's faithfulness crowned her 
ah til tin mortality, for she was prepared through life to go with Baz Bahaduri 
weal or woe. 'I’here is just space for a couple of verses to indicate the excel]encfi 
of the thoughts and the beauty of translation. 

1. 10th verse. 'I'liou art the whole of life to me. 

And separation from time dcatlii: 

Only the memory of tby face 
Keeps me in breath. 

11th verse. The message, that I fain would send. 

No letters, known to man. can spell : 

Thy loving heart alone can read 
What mine would teil. 

2Srd verse. Worldlings, who yearn for wealth and fame, 

Stray quickly from Lovers path aside 
.And to their wandering footsteps theii 
Take self for guide. 

XIII. 'rhe sin that stamped on Indra si Eg mas vile, 

'rbe sill that sought Draupadi to de^le, 

The sin that strained the moon'^s once sfajniess face. 

The sin that left no scion of Rawan’s race„ 

The sin that set at Keechuck fierce Arjun, 

The sin that blighted Shispal's marriage moon. 

The sin that burnt BhasurHsnrr/s life away,^ 

Is now a toy, wherewith men lightly pliay. 

Thus tve see, whctEier all the songs attributed to Rup Mati be hers or not, the 
simpler and more passionate poems are hers. It is quite posgible^ later bards 
may have mingled Rowers of leaser fragrance with liers but we owe it to Mr, Crump 
and his enthusiasm and undying irtlerest that the homatice of the tale of Rfip 
Mati and the inherent beauty of some of her songs and verses are brought toUgEit. 

S, S. 


Mahabharata^ 

(Critical Edition) 

Published by tbe Poona Bh an darker InstituTe. 

The publication by the Bhandarkar Oriental Reacarcli Institute, Poona^ o( an 
bditioLi critically examined for the first tirae, may be dubbed as an event of national 
inn port a nee. This epic^ wliile it is a repository of tlie ivisdom of the past, 
embodies also the sLru£;^les and vicissitudes of the old Aryans in their attempts to 
colonize the land and spread eultghlenimeint among the several barbarous hordes tn 
occupation of the country at the time. 'J'Jie epic also appeals to the national 
pride of the present-day Bi Indus inasmocti as in this work they hiid a realisation 
of their desires and aspirations in the conditions in. which they are now surround¬ 
ed. The magnitude of the task undertaken by the editors headed by Dr. V. S, 
Sukthankar may be imagined from the fact that the publication of the II fascicle, 
consisting, of seventy-five pages, has been issued abOut a year after the i fascicle 
was issued consisting of sixty pages. Dr. Sukthankar and his coadjutors have 
been able to coUect a large number of manuscripts and a glance at the reading 
adopted in the tejrt and the readings given in the notes indicate wbat amount of 
patience and schclaishlp are needed to hit upon the right reading. The Maha- 
bharata, as is well known, is an heirloocn which the Hindus have inherited from 
the lioary past and the reverence with which the work has been looked upon 
during all these Ages may be said, to some eicteut, to have led to a variety of 
textual temperings to secure support from the Mahabharata for each set of creed 
or dogma tliaf came to be in the ascendant from time to time. It is clear that 
much liberty has been taken with the text of the Mahabharata, not to speak of 
the numerous interpolations Introduced in if. Of course, it is easy to dnd fault 
with tlie reading given by Dr, Sukthankar in the text as edited by liim^ for tine 
actual Selection of a reading often depends upon one's temperament and know¬ 
ledge at the time. Even where it is clear that a different reading would have 
been better, it should be remembered that once the text is before the public that 
the devoted band of the editors wilt feel more assured in incorporating a different 
reading later in a subsequent edition backed as such a reading will be by the 
united support of a large number of outside scholars. The task of Dr. Sukthankar 
deserves therefore every encouragement and congratulation from the public and 
tlie sympatliy of every scholar. A task of this magnitude can hardjy be regarded 
as an individual concern and we are not surprised, therefore, that the Governments 
of bom bay, Madras, Burma and Baroda, the University of Bombay and other 
distinguished donors including the cultured Chief of Aundh have readily come 
forward to give their patronage to what may, in these days, be regarded as a work 
of cosmopolitan interest and of International importance. We hope that other 
donors will also come forward and extend their help to this undertaking. 


Mysore Desada Vasthu SilpS, 

PART L 

(Architecture and Sculpture ci the Mysore State.) 

Bv B. VEKKOBA RAO, ESQ., B.A. 

Banigalore Press. 

A SElil E S of very i n tcre sti tig articl es i ti Kao n ada were coii tri bu led lo t he 
M^rabuddha KarnaUka’, the organ of the Karnataka. Sanglia in thft Centra] 
College, Bangs lore, by the writer and it is gratifying to observe the scries are still 
continuing, A number of these art ides are put together and published in book 
form by the Karnataka Sangha, as Fart I. 

Mysore is well known for the excellent state of preservation of its architectural 
remainSi beginning perhaps from even the days of Asoka, and, wt may add, the 
golden age of arcliitecture in Mysore, if not in at! India, was tfie Hoysala, once 
miscalled Clialukyan. Good samples of other styles of arcliitecture also exist side 
by side, bnt tlie most famous style of architecture for which Mysore is particularly 
noted is the Hoy sal a. It is, therefore, very fitting indeed that I be paper cover of 
the book should contain the figure of Sal a and the tiger tbe national Hoy sal a 
emblem, drawn by a welb known painter of the present day. Mr. Venkoba Kao 
has given ua a description of select temples of the Hoysala architecture, 38 in 
number, profusely illustrated (43 itlustrations) from authorised and accurate and 
welbfocussed photographs and the whole is preceded by an introduction on 
Hindu architecture in its varying phases. 

Several of the temples which are described in the book are objects of visit 
by tourists lo the Slate and shining examples of the Hoysala art wherein ate 
exhibited the alfa to omega of architecturai design and sculptural beauty. 
We congratulate the author on his very successful attempt in giving in a very 
easy and intelligible form a description of tliese temples. We trust the other 
volumes in tlie series will be of the same absorbing interest. 


S. M. S. 


Kalidasa Mahakaviyu 'Sringararasavannu Chithrisiruva 

Mrt.) 

3iv C. K. VltkKATAllAMArVA^ M.A,, LL.B. 

THIK attractively got-up little book contains the substance of a lecture delivered 
by the author In K.aiinada on the Knlldaaa I'Jay in February 1G27 at the request 
of the Bangalore Amateur Dramatic Association. The same appeared in tht 
coluimns of Ran-^abirntm^ the monthly organ of the Amateur Drama tic Associa¬ 
tion. In this lecture, the autlior has attempted to show very briefly hoxv Kalidasa 
has depicted the erotic sentiment in bis Kavyns and Natakas. The several types 
and phases of this sentiment in Raj^hummsat Ktmaras^mbhav^^ Mtilavikaigni- 
mifra, Skahnntaia dkix^ Me^hadhika^ have all been dealt with in a 

clear but careful manner. 

The sensual Agnivari>a» the subtle Aja, the inimitable Shakuntala, the ideal 
Seethai the selfless Uma, the suffering Yaksha—all these have been discussed 
from several points of view to show Kalidasa^s versatile genius, his descriptive 
power and clearness of exposition. 

Though each topic has not been dealt with as exhaustively as the selfless love 
of TJma towards Biva, Ibe book gives a compneheiiisive account of the way in. 
which the erotic sentiment has been dealt witli by the great poet. His heroines 
are far superior to his heroes and the poet seems to have created them with a 
definite purpose. Most o£ his heroes are married men falling in love with maidens 
in spite of iheir living wedded wives. 

The date of Kalidasa is still as unsettled as the place of his birth. It is not 
definitely known which of his works was first wriltOn and whicli last. Critics of 
the type of Mr. C+ K. Venkataramaiya may perhaps be able to decide tentatively, 
on ihe strength of their internal evidence, the order in which Kalidasa wrote his 
works. If any decision be possible, perhaps the evolution of the erotic sentiment 
in the poet's works may be traced. This will help the readers to enjoy his works 
better. 

The author is a good great scholar in Kannada and fianskril and has 
brought out the significance of the several types and phases of love in the works 
of Kalidasa. It is sincerely hoped that be will publish many more books of the 
kind in hia own simple but elegant and dignified style for the benefit of the 
Kannada people. 


Rannakavi Prashasthi. 

(d 

Published by the«Mysore University Union,, Mysore. Prke Rs. U4-0, 

This excellently got-up volume contains fifteen learned articles besides porlmits 
including those of His Highness tire Maharaja, Ajitatirthankam, Janmabhisheha. 
Among the contributors, the names of Messrs. JJ. M. Srikantia^. 3. V, Ranganna, 
M. A, Ramanuja Iyengar, M. A. Doraiswamy Iyengar^ K. Subramanya Sastri, 
1. Sivaraniaiya^ 'l\ K, Sreekantiah, M. P, Pujar, 'I'. Srinivasacharya, C. K. 
VenkatarainaSya. K. V. Puttappa, M. R. Srinivasamurthi, A, Shantharaja Sastri 
and A, R. Krishna Sastri are worth mentioning as these repiesent all parts of 
Karnataka. 

In the first two articles some facts rc. the life and times of Ranna arc dis¬ 
cussed, The rest are critical essays on the works of Ranna, With the exception 
of " Mahakavt Ranna and Ajitstirtha jpttrana Tlillaka by Pandit Sant ha raja 
Sastri, all the remaining essays are critical appreciations of Ranna^s “Gada- 
yuddha^'. 

It is generally admitted that in Ajitathirtha Purana Thilaka tiiera was no 
scope for the expression or display of the poetic genius of Raima, “ 

^ n essays on Raima's works from the view-point of 

Sanskrit poetics. 'I'he other essays ai^e written from the point of view of 
principles of modern English Literary criticism. How far is Ranna indebted to 
other poets? What are the special characteristics of ' Gadayuddha Who' is the 
real hero of 'Gadayuddha*—Rl^ccma or Duryodhana ? Skill in the chsrac Leri nation 
of his heroes, the peculiarities of his style, his power of expression, etc,, arc the 
points dealt with in tliese. 

The essays are. not written with the object of praising Raima. Real and 
praiseworthy attempts have been made in these essays to come at the real valMC 
and worth of Raima's poetic genius. It should be first admitted that the 
writers who have contributed to this volume are all sincere lovers of Ranna and 
his works+ But tliey have examined his work most impartially. Alankara, plot, 
characterization, etc., are i^ome of the other points of view from which these critics 
have examined his works. All are agreed that Ranna is a \faliakavi, though none 
has failed to note the defects and weak points In his works. 

Some of the authors of these essays are very great scholars in Sanskrit, some 
in English and a few in both. We can clearly understand the greatness of Ranna 
if we see the poets to whom he is compared. After describing the characteristics 
of the grand style, Mr. S. V. Ranganna states that Ranna deserves to be classed 
with 'Homer, Dante and Milton'. Mr. A, R, Krishna Sastri has compared Ranna 
to Bhavabhuthi in the description of Karuna Rasa and points out that Ranna is 
even superior to Bhayabhuthi In this descriptive work. The critics of Raima’s 
^Gadayuddha' have shown how far Ranna is indebted to Pam pa and are curious to 
find out the reason why Pampa was not referred to In ' Gadayuddha’, while he has 
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pra-ised him in Ajiti The greatness of Fampa is easily esUblished by some 
of the essayistSr Many have compared Ranna with Pampa. Eiit none should 
forget that a share—perliaps a large share—of Ranna^s fame la lawfully Pampa’s. 

The voiuine is no doubt an exhaustive critical appreciation of Ratina^s Gada.- 
yuddha \ But a few points seek eluoidatioti yet, £.£^., why or how is it Ranna 
who haa depicted Duryodhana as a Mahaveera makes him enter Vaishampayana 
Sarovaia with his back towards the lake ? Why l^s Ranna who usually follows 
Pampa in the development of his plot, taken, up Droupadi Vasthripaharana which 
has pr)t been dealt with at length by Pampa ? Is it possible or probable that the 
poet perceived tliat it was inevitable that E hi in a should surpass Duryodhana in 
the end and attempted to enhance the defects of Duryodliana’s character towards 
the end ? 

The addition of a few scenes from Gadayuddha Nataka " to the volume 
has augmented its Usefulness. The staging of that drama was the chief reason 
for tlie publication of this volume. If is really a matter for cougralnlalion ihe 
foreword has been written by no less a poet and critic than Mr. B, M, Snkautia, 
The preparation and publication of this volume are the results of lijs suggestion 
as can be seen from the foreword. His adaptation of 'Gadayuddha* into a draina 
witJ] A view to popularize Raona's work has been the most invaluable means for 
tJie appreciation of Hanna’s greatness and the study of his works. Mr. B. M. 
Srikantia has pointed out the lines on which those that want to serve the cause 
of Kannada literature now should work. His short but sweet appreciation of 
Ranna cannot but appeal to all sincere students of Kannada literature. 

I'he habit of team work in the literary field was unknown in Mysore 
till the Karnataka iSanghUji CentTal College, Bangalore, brought out the first book 
of the kind iu the history of Kannada language—Muddanna, an appreciation of 
Nandalikc Laxminaranappa and his Kannada works^ “ Rannakavi Prashasthi " 
is the hrst of the kind published by the Mysore University Union on the model of 
Muddanna. 

The Mysore University Union deserves our sincere congiatuiations on its 
publishing activity. We sincerely wish that the Union will bring out similar 
publications every year and advance the cause of Kannada literature and thus 
develop a taste for good publications not only in its members but also the 
Kannada-reading public. 


A. N. N. 


Subftci^iptions and Oonations received during Hie 
Quarter ending 31st December, 1923. 


Messrs, ^ p 

K. S. Chandrasekhara Aiyar, Bangalore ]0 0 0 

Princfpalj Pfttapur Raja s College, Cocanada 5 0 0 

V. T. Tirunarajana Iyengar, Bangalore 5 0 0 

C. K, Venkataramaiya, Bangalore 5 0 0 

V. VenkatachalaiTi lyer^ Ncllore 3 0 0 

K, Krishnamacharya, Vellore 3 0 0 

^ainulabdin^ Dodballapar 3 4 0 

B, Subrahma 11)^1 lya^ Mysore 3 0 0 

K. S. CiiaJidrasekhara Ai'yar, Bangalore ... 10 0 0 

B. Ethirajulu Naidu, Arani " ... 3 0 0 

B. Rama Rao, Madras ..,3 0 0 

Superlntendeijt, Intermediate College, Shimoga.*. 5 4 0 






Books received during the Quarter ending 
Slat December^ 192S* 


Presented by:—- 

The Punjab S&nBkrit Boob Depot, LAbofe— 

1, Tht Nighantu i The Nirnkta by Lakshniiui S^LrMp (Punjiib Univer- 

sity Oriental Publication]. 

2. Fruj^iiientB of the Corimentiirtes of Skundavarmiin iLiid Mahesvara 

on thehJirukta by LakshmFin Sarup (Punjab University Oriental 
Publication). 

The KATnatAba Central Colleger Bangalore— 

Mysorudesada VastnsiJpa (in Kannada) by H. Venkoba kao. 

University of Madras-^ 

The Calendar for 1923-29, Vol. II. 

Deendar Cbannaba«ava AMociatioiij Baaavangudi— 

1. World Teacher, VoL I (Sarvara-I-Aukm by His Holiness Monlana 

Siddiq Deendar Channabasaveshvar—in Kannada). 

2. Holy Quran [One-fourth portion of the First Part (Karin ad a).] 
Government of India— 

Archaeological Survey of India—Mew Imperial Series—Vol. LIl : South 
Indian Inscriptions (Texts), Voi. VI. (Miscellaneons Inscriptions 
from the Tamih Teingu and Kannada Countries. Edited by 
K. V. Subrainanya Aiyar.) 

Mes*r«. n^acmill&rh Ltd^ IVladraA— 

Kathakopanishad by D. Venkataramaiya. 

Government of My»ore— 

L Report of the Working of the Government Museum, 1927-28. 

2. Report of the Work done in the Department of Sericulture duiring 
the Year 1927-28. 

Myaore University Union— 

Rannakavi PrasastL 

BtiAiidarkAr Oriental ReseArcti Institute— 

The Mahabharata, Adiparva: Fascicle 2 * Edited by Vishnu S. 
Sukthankar, ph.D. and others. 

Univeraity of Myaore— 

Directory of Graduates. 

Ttie Autfior— 

The Maratha Rajas of Tanjore by K, R. Subramaciiam, 
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Ojcford University Press, Oxford-- 

Rnp Mkti: Queen of Manciu by Ahniad-ul-Uman. Tratislated \vitEi 
Introduction and Notes by L. M. Ciump^ c.i.ii. 

By Purchase:— 

1* Leaves from a Viceroy's Xote-14ook (Lord Cur;^ 0 []). 

2. Unhappy India, by Lala Laj^at RaL 

3* The Great Liberation (MahnnirvEina Tantra), by Arthur Avaloiu 
4* Shrtmad Bhagavad Gita, by S. D. Budhiraja. 

5. The World's Famous Pictttres, Voi. I, {OJd and Modern Masters): 

Conway &: Holmes, 

6. Thaknr Singh’s Picture Album* VoL I* Edited by Hemendra Lai Roy, 

do. VoL ri, Edited by Bijoy Ratnii 

Alaztimdar. 

S* Artist’s London, by John Drink water. 

9. Esselv-s on the Gita, (Second Series), Sri Aurobindo Ghose. 

10. Tlic Spiritual Basis of Democracy* by Wilfred Wei lock, 

11. Aft and Swadeshi, by A nan da K. CoomarEiswaniy, 

12. Tltc World as Power Reality, E>y Sir John WoodrofFe, 

15, Future of Indian Politics, by Annie Bcsant. 

14. IndO'British Commonweal tb, by J, C, Wedgwood* 

15. The Making of Modern Journalism, by Harold Herd, 

16. The Indian Colony of Champa, by Phanindranath Bose* 

17* Introduction to Indian Art* by Anaiida K. Coomaraswamy. 

Ifj. Indian Nationalism, by K. M. Panikkar and an Englishman. 



EXCHANGES. 


Editors o£t— 

J. “HINDUSTAN itEVIEW,” P.O. B&x N&. 21 SQ, Cakrtm. 

3. ‘"INDIAN ANTIQUARY," BrUiiA /ndia Pnss, Bmnbuy. 

■i. “ CEYLON ANTIQUARY, " Ue " &f Ciyk/r. Csktftbo. 

4. "MODERN REVIEW, pi, Upp^r CiraUm- Road, Caiaifhs. 

5. ""the HINDU MESSAGE. " SriraMgam. 

8. "WEDNESDAY REVIEW," Teppakulam, TrUMnopoty, 

7, "THE SOUTH INDIAN RESEARCH," Vsptry, Madras. 

8, " THE EASTERN EUDDHIST, " jp, OnoMiichi, Koyama^ Kyoto 
R "■ THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE MAGAZINE, " Mi^dras^ 

10, "‘THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, " Mouoi Ro^td, Madras. 

-11. "THE VEUIC MAGAZINE," Gnrnkulay Kangri, DitirUi Bijnor. 

13. "ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENL.4NDISCHEN 

GESELLSCHAFr," HtiiU, Germany. 

13 , " THE SANSKRIT BHARATHI/' Bnrdwan, BingaL 

14, " THE JOURNAL OE THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY," 

Nenf Hii'oett., Confisakrdy U.S.A. 

15, "‘ THE KALi^AKA.” TkmtPtily. 

18. “EVERYMAN’S REVIEW," Madras. 

17. " M.AN," Tki Royai Anthropological /nsklnk, London. 

18. " DJAWA," Kanari liaan, Kadipoto, Boio. 

19. “MAN IN INDIA." Ramhi^ B.N.Ry. {India). 

20. "THE KARNATAKA GRANTHAM ALA," Mysore. 

21. " THE EVENING MAIL," New Tharagnptt, Bangalore City. 

22. "THE JAIN GAZK'rrE, ” Porish Venkamhaia Iyer Street, 

George Z'umv/, AIadro!s. 

23 . " THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER," Naz^sari Chaoibers, 

Ontram Road {opposite Hornby I<oaL\^ PbrL Bombay. 

24. “PRABUDDHA EH A RATA," Adw*iita Asrama, Mayavati P.O., 

Aimora iPist. 

25,.“ THE SH AM.A’A 1 ” Aghore Mandi r, San Thome, A/adros. 

26. " VISHVA-BHARATHI." 10 , CorntoaIlls Street, CaUntta. 

37. " NAVAS HA KTI," Dharwar. 

3S. "‘the SHRINK OE WISDOM," Aahln, Hermou Hill, London, E. 11 . 
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welfare,” Upper Cirettlar CaicrifUi. 

30. '* MYSORE BLUE BOOK AND FUBLICrrY JOURKAL,'^ 

31. “ BUDDHIST ANNUAL OF CEYLON/' CchviPo. 

32. “KARNATAKA SAHITYA PARrSHAT?.4TlUKA.” 

33. “ EPIGRABHIA INDO^MOSLEMIC.A,” AVWrt. 

34. “ VOGAMJMAMSAt” Umtffnwtir, Lomivhi, BomPtjy, 

35. "MAHARAJAHS SANSKRIT COLLEGE MAGAZINE,” Mysfirt. 

36. “ THE MYSORE gazette." Fubik 

37. ^ FR.ABUDDH.4 KARN.ATAKAh" K^tnmhtht Caiiral CoIU^e^ 

33, “INDIAN S'I'OKV TELLER,” Car^iw/tiFit Cnkuiln. 

39. "THE GUARDIAN,” Cmege Sh-^ei, Utkfkki.. 

40. " THE YOUNG MEN OF INDIA.” Rmselt B/rcit, Ctfkurkr. 

41. “THE I'REM A," I'i/fts-itP/imUft P. 0 , 

42. “AL-KALAM." liaagixhri, 

43. “VRITTAN'I'A F.ATRIKA.'' Mysttrc. 

44. “MYSORE COO ITERATIVE JOUKK.AL,” 

Ni}. /, Ik Rcfiftfy CAtirjutrit/itpk, C/fy, 

45. "INDIAN HISTORICAL QUAR TERLY/' A/ci-Aimb^i^tir S/rrk, 

Citkulfii. 

46. '' 'IH E f' HI I.OS O I' HIC .A L Q U A R I’ E R LY. ” kter { Kuk Khnndts/d, 

47. "'I'HE KARNA'FAK.A,” BtHiivunftidi PM., City. 

48. “ R.4NGAEHUMI,” Basuvart^tnii, BiUtguUre City, 

49. “ INDIAN REVIEW, ” GiDrit Tiiwn, Mkttms. 

50. “the VEDANTA K ES .\ R f, ” Ptifna/irishmi Myitiporc^ Mndtii^. 

51. “JOURNAL OF INDIAN HISTORY,” Sriiayav^nam, 

East Madii Strc^ty Muxdmi. 

52. “ .4EI.4 M.4JOR,” Ekn R<fmt^ Hniiygitugii, Ctikutta, 

53. "THE MYSORE ECONOMIC JOURNAL.” Gf^ndopfuti Street, 

- Biutgaltirt City, 

54. "THE CATHOLIC EDUC.VITONAL RF.VIEW,” Rhmguhre, 

55. "THE INDIAN "THINKER,” /Cumt ycirtfiti Press, Phrt, 

TrixfandriiM, 

56. "RURAL INDIA/’ Nif. ip, Bi-adiPs Rttad, Myktpon^ Ahtdras. 

57. "SWADHARMA.” m. 164 ^, Dssui Om, Diuirtthtr, 

58. "BHARATI,” Past Na. si 2 . M*tdrtis. 

59. "SANATHANA DHARMA SANJIVINI,” No, 44 $^ Km^t^ti^ijarnba 

Mysore. 

60. " VISWA'KARNATAKA,” Neia Thanwiptf, Btiu^alan City. 
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ei. THE HUMANIS1\” JnyaMaz'nri, CAef^y Baugakn* 

62. THE MYSORE UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, Uiiivsrdiy, Myi&Fc, 

Publications from:— 

THE DIRECTOR OF PUELIC INSTRUCTION, Fomui. 

64h the DIRECTOR-OENERAL OB' ARCHHiOLOGY, Simla. 

65. THE GENERAL SECRETARY, BIHAR & ORISSA RESEARCH 

SOCIBl'I'Y, Paina. 

66. Do. " THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIEI'Y, ' 

B&fitbay BrttrrcAf Pai/iiftiy. 

67. THE GENERAL SECRE'l ARY, ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 

T, ParA Stre^l^ CaUntla. 

68. THE GENERAL SECRETARY, THE INUO FRENCH HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY, FmduhirryK 

69. THE GENERAI. MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, AAtjj., U.S.A. 

70. 'i'HE REGISTRAR, €hU( Sscr^hiriiti, Idfri Si. George^ Mafinis. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF IDENTITY IN EARLY 
VIJAYANAGAR HISTORY. 

By R. Ram.v Rao, Esq., B.A. 


Much has been ^^■r]ttcn aboat the early kings of Vijayanagar but very little 
has been published regarding the ministers and viceroys who worked under 
them and helped to build up the empire^ The history of a kingdom is the 
history not only of its kings, but also of the noiufstersj. generals, provincial 
governors, religious leaders and reformers who hax^e contributed to the rise 
and fall of the kingdom. Scholars inust therefore be highly indebted to Rev> 
H, Heras of St. Xavier^s College^ Bombay,, for the valnablearticle contributed 
by him to the Quarterly Jotirnal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore^ Vol. XIX, 
No. 1, giving au account of tlie miitisters of Harihara II as ascertained from 
a study of inscriptions under the title ^ Goa Viragal of the time of Harihara 11 
of Vijayanagara ’. 

While, however, one admires the patience and iieal displayed in the 
article in the collection of information pertaining to each minister from 
the vast masi of lEiscriptious published in ilysore and Madras, we cannot but 
be struck with some of the generalisations and identities propounded 
for the first time tn the article between persons who seem to be totally dif¬ 
ferent from each other. Thus MStdhavamantri, governor of Chandragutti and 
Araga, isidentilied with prince Mallappa Vodeyar; VtrQpaksba-ra 3 'a, son of 
Harihara II, is taken to be the same as Vitthanna Vodeyar, son of Brahmaraja 
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and governor of Araga ; and in the attempts to establish such identities^ Rev. 
Hcras has gone one step further and boldly states that King Harihaira II was 
called Immadi Biikkar^i'a and Mddarasa Vodeyat in. some inscriptions and 
that Bnkka II was also known as VirQpftkslia Mabaraya and Viththanna 
VodfiyaT' As the subject U of considerable importance and the identities if 
accepted would upset much of the known history of Vijayanagar, I have 
tried to examine in this paper whether these identities have any proper basis 
and can be accepted. 

Madhavamantri and Mallappa Vodeyar, 

Nearly lialf of the article of Rev. Ileras is taken up with his attempt to 
establish the identity of M^dhavamantri and Mallappa Vodeyar and it is but 
fair that readers should be well acquainted with all.the available facts of the 
history of th&se personages so far as can be gathered from a study of 
inscriptions and other sources referred to by Rev. Heras in his article and 
of other inscriptions published in the Epigmphia Caniatiai and other sources 
before determining wliether the identity can be accepted. 

Miidkavamdutri. —-He first conies to notice in 1347 A.DJ as the minister 
of Prince M^rapa, younger brother of Harihara I who was invested ivith the 
government of Chandragutti Kingdom and extended his power to G6karna on 
the ^vest coast by defeating the Kadamba King of Banavasi. Midhava called 
also Madhavamanti'i in the inscription ivas M^rapa's minister and adviser 
and is described as excelling Brihaspati in wisdom. He was a disciple of 
Kriyisakti, a famous ^aiva teacher and is described as a very Triyambaka 
(god Siva) in wisdom and who taught the essence of Saivdgama after a study 
of Vfidas, Pur^jias and Samhit4s. An agrahlra grant was made by Midhava 
by the orders of his master Prince MSrapa. 

We next hear of liim in I3GS A.D. in a stone inscription in 
Shikarpur Taluk in ShimogaDistrict.^ Here we are told that King Bukka I 
ruling in VijayanEtgar appointed his minister Mddhava to govern the king¬ 
dom oKteitding to the western ocean. MAdbava was a Brahmin and son 
of Ch^vunda of Angirasa-g^tra^ He was possessed of great prowess and is 
described as the incarnation of the power of Bukka. He was a devout wor¬ 
shipper of god Triyambakanitha (Siva) embodied in his Islitalinga (favourite 
Linga) in the maimer laid dow n in Buddha SaivAmn&ya (Pure Saivism) as 
taught by his gum K&sIvilAsa KriyAsakti. 

T. ICitflU'alli Copper pJalea, A. C. VIIL Sarab TaUlk No, 375 ol ^alfa]2G3 Vyflya Safll. 

30 Dale rei^ol.ir. Corraspon[fs lo .Sunday. 1 llh February A.P. 1347, 

3. KCr VII. Sliikarpur 231 ol Ei. 12C)Cl KKitlia .Sum. Kartika Babul a 3 Monday, 1250 Kilaka 

is equivalent to A.D. 13C3 blU iu ibis year llig dale would tall on Friday and nol On Monday, 
If the previous year is taken as is dona in aonie ca&ea, the date waiild tall ou Moaday and be equi 
valent to 15tb November 136E A.D. The [nscL'iplioil is in the village Maramuchebandi. 
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He is praised as the teacher who established the path of the Upanishads 
{Upaiiishamniirga-praisbt^nru). In conaectbo with a Vnita which he had 
begun 111 the month of Kii tika, he made a grant of a village MLicbcKuiidh 
situated in Nagarakhanda, to some Kasluniri Brahmins well versed in the 
Vedas and foHo^ving jjiire SaEvism- The village is stated to have been 
purchased from the chief citizens of the district- 

Another inscription at the same place^ dated a fe^v days back gives the 
particulars of the sale deed executed by^ the chief citizens of eighteen Kani panes 
in Gutti-r^jya in Banavasi 12^000 provincej in favour ef the illustriotis 
Madarasa Odeyai"* Mah^pradhdna of King Bukkaiaya after receiving the full 
price of tw'o hundred vurahas and presents for converting it into an agrahAra. 
MahipradhAna M^LEarasa Vodeyar is therefore the same as ^^Adhavalnant^i, 
the name being derived from Madiu or Madaj the abbreviated l^arinada form 
of the name of Madhava, by the addition of honorific suffixes arasa and 
Odeyar. (It may be noted here that according tO’ usage in Kannada language 
the name Mahadfiva is also shortened into Mida and Madarnsa may be 
derived therefrom. But in the present instance M Ad a rasa is evidently the 
same as MAdhava.) 

So far MAdhava has been spoken of as governor of Gntti Kingdom Indud- 
ing Banavasi and also GAkama. (It may be taken to include portions of the 
tahiks Sorab, Shikarpur and Sagar in the Shimoga District and a small i>or- 
tcon of coast strip in the north of North Kanara DistricE.J But in 1368 A.D. 
MAdai-asa Vodeyar is stated in a stone inscription of BAlelionnnr village in 
Koppa Taluk^ to be governing Araga, SayidnguLa (?), KolenAdu (?) and other 
kingdoms, while Bukkaraya (Biikka I) was king of Vijayaimgar* Boltarasa, 
his son, is stated to be looking after Makki {?]. \Ve next learn that the illustrious 
Vira Virupanna Vodeyar fson of Bukka I) having become the ruler of king¬ 
dom of the earth, a grant ivas made to a temple in Balehalli in Hongenad- 
We may note that Prince Virupaniia Vodeyar of this record is stated in seve¬ 
ral inscriptions to ]>ava been ruling the kingdom of Araga from 1362 to 1380, 
{E. a VI n, Tirthahalli 20, 37, 197, 30, 16, 125, 108, 114^^116, 167, Koppa 
30-) Apparently Hadhava governed the provinces of Araga, etc., as a 

1. /f. rr. Vir. ShiljarpiLir 3S3- Date 1201 Xilalia Kar, Ku. 1 Sun.—Sunday, 24l1l Oct, 1J'.7 

aa the principla followed in tha jgravious vecord. 

2. /s', C. VI. Koppa cj, 129l> Kilalta Matrha Su, 10 Wed. (17lli Jan. 1368 Wed) A 

similar itiacriptiai] at the .■ama place dated 1369 haa heen nOticetl in p. 56, 1916. 

A 9 tone insOTiptSon of the village KodHiru, Nayat TaIuTi, dated-1 1290 Plavan^Ji Sflm, Kar, Su. 
1 Monday (October 34, A.D. 1567 Sunday) re§{isLerft a grant to a temple when hukkaTaya'a 
son VEra 'Virnpa Rilya'a TrAdhana TalatHda ^^■lvafasa was ([oceirniinfj Araga. GvUi, T(,|itniindi wilh 
Konlcana and Iloysanarftjya aa bOLmdarf. Ffom the detail-i fii^'en it iu tikcly th^W ^tavara-sa here Ea a 
niislake hr MSdarasa at the otlier record h. A. (\ ^'111, Najjar 34, 
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ministei:: of or Bitbordiiiate to or junior to the prince and subject to the king 
at Vijayanagar. 

A record dated in \377 ill the village Sidagalale in Shikarpur Taluk^ 
also states that PiEidhfiLua Midarasa Odeyar was goveining AragCj Gutti and 
other provinces of Maled^ia^ while Hariharall was king of Vijayanagar. 

M^dhava seems to have now turned his attention to Konkan on the west 
Coast (of vvliich Goa is stated in inscriptions to be the capital) and fought 
valiantly against the Turks who ruled there and Konkauigas (people of Kon- 
kan). A stone inscription of the village Isar^pnra in HonnSh Takik® tells that 
while Harihara was king in Vijayanagar a.iid his, son Cbikkardy^a w^as riding 
the kingdom of Maler^ijya in the city ot Aragai and his [Chikkar&ya) depen¬ 
dant, Vfra Vasanta Madhava R^ya ruled Araga and Gutti provinces hi peace 
and wisdom, Basappanayaka, his subordinate, made a gift to Brahmans- The 
titles MahapradhanCj terrible to hostile kings, champion over three kings, 
destroy'Cr of Turuka army^ restorer of the gifts made to gods and Brahmans,, 
are applied to Mftdhava indicative of his political position and conquests 
and the epithet Vira Vasanta prefixed to his name meaning 'a spring 
season to heroes' or ‘ hero ever fresh in valour(Wfi may note here that 
Vira Vasantariy^a is the name of an imaginary hero, who is believed by the 
followers of the Lingayat sect to rise in future to destroy all evil kings.) 
Prince Chikkar^ya spoken of as the overlord of Midhava in this record was 
the son of Harihara II and his rule over Araga ^Kingdom in 1380 to 1381 
is also testified to by other records (B. C- VI Koppa 31; Bangalore Inam 
Office copper plate grant, Hysons Arc7i^ologiciil jRspor( for 1908, page H)» 
Mtdhava is also described in another inscription on steme of 1380 A.D. 
in the villaga Uddhare,^ Sorab Taluk^ to be fighting with Konkanigas. A 
brave w'arrior Bayicha (who ivas only a soldier fighting under Madhava and 
not his son as Rev. Heras seems to believe ; see page lb of his article) 
show^ed his mettle before his master Madhavar^ya and died. Madhava is 
called in this record Mkdhavaraya and Midhavanarapati and is stated to be 
residing rn the capital Jalllmbe. 

A stone inscription of four years later, namely 1384 A*D* in the village 
BhAg^rakoppa,^ Tfrthahalli Taluk, makes no reference to arty W’ar but merely 
stales that Ma Ihavamanlri, Mahipradhina of the house of king Harihara rAya 
(O) w'us governing the eighteen Kanapanas [Districts of Araga in Malerijya) 

1. S.C VU. Sbiliarpur 75- 1 laggPingalji Kir. Sii. Tlmrs^tay (l3th Oct. 1577 Thy.) 

2. £. f. Vtr. r^ynnsli Si fi. 150L Sid^lhattbi Bliidr. Ua. 6 Tutaday {l4tl] Aug. U80 Taes- 

<J*y if ne^t tiltcn - otherwise it faZta in 1.379 A.D. and the week day la wrong). 

3. J?. Cr VEII. Sornb 152. S. 130{2) Raudri Vai. Su. 3 Taes. (rtli April, A,T>. 13^3 Toes.) 

4. S. C. Vllt, TirtliehalH 147 ot 1307 Riktakshj Sm. Ba. 30 Monday wLih Solar 

Eclipse (Augn&t 17, A.D, IJBi. a day ai solar eclipse but IVedcieaday.J 
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and a grant was made to Some Krahcnans of the village Ko^alii. Ait Cjiigraph 
dated in 1389 Ah I), in the village Hire Avali^^ Sorab Taiuk, net far from 
^raga, records the death of a Jaina by sanyasana during the reign of Harihara 
(with titles) in Vijayanagiir and during the time of Mah^ptadhSni Mantrh 
shtromani Mldarasa Vodeyar. Ko fnrtber particulars are given about 
Mldhava in this recordn 

The last inscription of Midiiava in the Mysore State is dated in 1391 
A.D. and is found in the village Kuppagadde,^ Sorab Taluk. The inschp' 
tion begins with the imperial titles R^jadhiraja R^jiiparHamfisvara and after 
this comes the phrase “Trij^ambakadSvara dibbya-sri-pada-padmaradhakanum 
appa Sri Virannadara.sa V'oileyani ankha-saiikath^i-vlnftdadim r^tjyamgeyyiutatn 
irddalliwhich ineans while the Vi'orshippec of the sacred lotns feet of 
Triyambakad^varu, Vira Madarasa Vodeyaru w'as niting the kingdom ia 
peace and wisdom* Now- these iinperial titles indicative of royal rank are 
never assumed in any of Mldbava'a inscriptions. He does not even call 
himself a inahamandal&svara but is called a mah^pradbana or naantri and 
a dependant of kings like Oukka and Harihara and even of princes like 
Chikka-Kdya or Virupanna Vodeyar* Hence it has to be presumed that in 
place of the name of king Harihararayaru after imperial titles the engraver 
wrote Triyambakadfevaru by mistake. The mistake was iiatiiral as Madhava 
was himself a devotee of Tri^ambiikadfivaru (god). The omission of the name 
of a reigning king by the engraver is not unknown. Tims in an inscription at 
Kuppe of the same taluk of A,D* 1441 we find after the details of dating the 
phrase while governing tla: kingdom in pence and w isdom in HastinAvati. 
The name of the king is omitted-* 

Some time after the dare of the above inscription fh^-P 1391 A.D.) 
Madbava seems to have died ; for a stone inscription of 1396 while calling 
him Mah^pradhina Vira Vasanta Madhavariya and giving him titles, 
champion over Turukas, destroyer of seven Konkanas, plunderer of 
Kadambas, lord of city GGrat describes hts Itum&tQ (son or nephew) 
Blcha^uaraya of Atrfiyn-gfitra as mahftmanlrlsvEua governing Chandragutli, 
Banavase, Konkana, Rangini (?) and other provinces. The titles given to 
him &uch as Konkanapratishthich3rya show that he must have begun to 
rule over the province some years earlier. 

The conquest of G6va has not been referred to in any grants of Mysore 
previous to the above record of 1396 A.D* Tw^o inscriptions of the village 
Kukke, called Subrahmanya popularly* tw euty-eight miles to the .south-east 

1. £, Ch VIII* Sora!> 116. ir IJU 5i]k],1 Kflr. 15.1.. H Tuesday (l&lh Nob'eniljCr, 1J30 A.D.) 

t. ^■* VIII. Horab ISL S. 1314 Prajapnilj Ash. lift. 10 Monday {JOth June 1391, 
FrajajTftti is S,S. 1313-A.D. 1391), 

3. A’. C Vlll. Sorab 49j. S. lidJ KibdhAna bhidr. Su. S TueMlay. 
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of Uppfnangin^t in Uppn^aciga^i Taiiik in South Caoara District^ near the 
border of Manjarabad Taluk in Mysore State, dated 5. 1309 (A.Dh 1387} 
record n grant to a temple by M^dhavar^ya, lord of G6va2 Bat certain » 
copper plate grants deal with the coticjnest of GAva by M^dhava. The 
first of these is dated 1301 A.D. ^ and contains a graphic accoimt of 
Madlmva^s capture of G6va, capital of KonkanarAjya and the expulsion of 
Turiishkas and restoration of Saptakdtisvara and other gods that had been 
uprooted by the Tu rush has. 

Madhava, the excellent minister, is stated to have been, ruling the kingdom 
of Jayantrpura (Banavase) by the orders of Harfhara If and when be died 
Harihara appointed Naraharimantri in G6va in his place and he also attained 
great fame. Next come the details of the grant of the village KuchaiTi in 
Kuchara-vishnya to Brahmans by the great Minister M^dhavarija, a teacher 
to those who followed the path of UpEtnishads, on Wednesday full moon day of 
VaiSakha, in the year Prajipati* Saka 1313. Now^ it is certain that M^dbava 
w^as alive at the time of gift but by the time the grant was formally engraved 
on copper he had died and was succeeded by Narahari. Hence the inscription 
itself may be assigned to 1392 or 1393 A.D. 

Another copper plate grant of probably the same date^and giving a Simi¬ 
lar account of the conquest of GOva has been noticed in A. S. I. W. C., 1920, 
p* 56, But M^dbava is here stated to be governing Konkaaa province-at the 
time of the grant and not dead* His father i$ named Chamnnda and he is 
said to be of Bharadvaja-gotra. The village granted is named Chadab in 
the province of Varasa. 

One more grant assigned to Mlidhava is (what purports to be) a copy of 
a copper plate grant from Gfiva, not dated, noticed by i^haij Daji. M^dhava 
is here called lord of G6va, guide of the ways of D pan is had s. faithful 
observer of Srauta and Smftrta religious kw, of BharadvAja-gotra, son of 
Dvivfidi Chaunjibhat^a and M&chimhika.^ But grave doubts are expressed 


1. Se^k’ell S List AniiqHihfi iii JfrtflJriU, Vfll. pa^fc An inscription jti a tettiplc- in 

MflJakftTL, Saiitti KanilrA Uislrict, of the rnipn of Hltthari II and dated s. 1502 Rludri menltons 
Raininarasa as a Governor of Karaliflr kinpdam find KiimStra M^dhavaJi^'lLtnEn as having set np 
tile of G6 pitil til in B^rakur M^tlia. EpigrapJfist’j J^epert, 1901, No. 135,J It is 

impossibie to LmliEve that this iCunaira Mttdhivasv^min who has no eitlas ar other marks of 
diatinction and wJio is a subordinate of a Governor of province ooulrl bt same as M^dhivamsntri, 

2. The detail;; of the date correspond to Wednesday 5th April, 1351 hut the date 

13 ihe fun Monday of the of Vaisakha, J, B. Br. S., IV, 105, 111, lid* 

3. 1J13 Prajapati fjam, Cliaitra 13a. 50 with solar eclipse, nnforttmaCcIy (he erant is 
not yet fully puhlislied. 


-f 223. A similar copy of a copper plate grant referring to the 

gift of tliB Village Koppala hy MadhavamanlrE, chief minister of Vijaya Vidya J^evaraya In the 
year Pamgalit S. Sl9 ta a mutt iit TaltaJ is a pure for,^ery and cannPt be relied upon. C, 11 / 
T.-Narsipur 47, 
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by Bhau Dfiji himself about the leal esistenct] or genuineness ol the copper 
plate* 

Summarising we rti^d that iMadhava was a Brahmaiit son of Chavsiiida of 
Angirasa or Bh^radv^ja-g6£ra and a scholar in the Upanishads and Saiva 
philosophy^ a disciple of the Saiva teacher Kasivilasa KriySsahti and a great 
devotee of Triyambaka. [God Siva). KriyaBaktE is called r^jagnru tin iascrip- 
tions of Harihara IT and D^var&ya (/e. C. XT, Davaiigere 33; E. C. VT, 
Channarayapatna 356, etc.) 

M^dhava is also the author of a conimentar^r on Sutasanihita called 
T^ttparyadipikd and calls himself there the disciple of Klsivilasa KriyaSakti 
and the guide in the i>atli of Upanisliads. He has been taken by some to be 
identical with Vidyarunya hut tile political position held by Madhava includ¬ 
ing bis coi^qnests, and his adherence to eNtteme Satvisin clearly distinguish 
him from the other. Moreover Vijyaranya died in 13fi6 A.D. according to 
Sringeri copper plate grant of Harihara II ArJia^ah^LCul Report, 

1916, p* 59). Madhava Jived for some years more. 

Mallappa Vodeyar. 

Let us now^ turn to Mnllappa Vodsyar. There are several inscriptions 
that relate to Mallappa Vodeyar in the reigns of early Vijayanagar kings 
fouLid in various parts of Mysore State and the neighbouring districts of 
Madras Presidency, but the details found in them regarding Mallappa Vodeyar 
are sometimes so meagre and sometimes vary so much that it is difficult to 
determine how far they caii be assigned to the same person* As however 
Rev. Heras has lor the purpose of identity with M&dhavamantri taken up 
Mallappa Vodeyar as prince and soji of Bukka I and brother of Hurihara II, 
1 shall first notice such inscriptions us evidently relate to him. 

The full name of this prince is Mallin^ltiia called also Mallin&tliar^ya* 
This name is contracted into Malh and Mallaand Mallappa Vodeyar is formed 
from Malla by addition of honoriBc suffixes appa and Vogleyar. The epigraphs 
relating to him are dated between 1355 and 1400 A.J). and found mostly in 
Bangalore District and the neighbouring taluks of other districts* The first 
of these 1 contains a grant to Dlmddara Temple in }3annerghatta in 
Anekal Taluk where the record is found, made by Bukkaiiua Vodeyar* son of 
MahamaadalSsvara Mallappa Vodeyar. Next come two grants of Mah^manda- 
lika Mallappa Vodeyar himself, son of Virabnkkanna Vodeyar (Eukka JJ of 
1363 and 1573 A.D.^ Then comes a copper plate grant dated 13S0 A.l>.^ 

£. O'. IX;. AnekAl S?.S la&iS Vtanmitha Hhi Su. ll VVeinseafJajc [l&tli Aiik«sI A.D.) 

2. /tJlcf. Aueltat 82* IZSS SnblialtirLt A5iv. Ma. 12 ■fluirs. (ith Oct. 1363 ThuraLtay); itsq 

Ajjartatialli su>ne itia. Arcfi. 1515. \\ 55. iJaieK. UH? PrarnttUiclia Sum. Jj'tsli. 

Ba.9. Bat Framadicha is S. j295orI37J A.U. anrt not S. I2S9.) 

3 . C. XIL Kuni^al 43 . S, 1303 Xaudri Mirj^. Su, I Muj]. IlLil MlT^aSiira is Hii|>pre»ed 

jjk 1580 AjU. It w* (alee KEja Kirlhjlia.as tlieinonlli. (hu datc;=MoncUrr OciiibET29| 1300. 
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of ChEinnappa Vocjleyar who c^ptm^d the fort of Adavani from Mussalmans 
and who was a son of Vlra ^JatJappa Vodeyar, yotinger brother of Harihara 
Wfi iiave a^so a stone iiiscrt|jtion of Hltanad^va Odeyar in 13961 
two copper place grains of the same dated 1397- and another stone inscription 
of the same which is assigned to 1400“ A.I>. This N^Ayanadfiva Vodej^f 

or Naranad^va Odeya.r is described as the Soti of Mahitnandai^^vara Vfra- 
mallaraya or MaUinltha^ son of Bukka I. There is also a stone inscription 
undated* relating to Tim manna, son of Vira Maliapodeyarj illustrious Mahi- 
mandal^^vara, champion over hostile kings, conqueror of those who break 
their word, and lord of the four seas* Tn none of these inscriptions 
IB Mai lappa Vodayar styled Maii^pradbani but is given the title of Mahi* 
mandaldsvara indicative of his ro 3 -al birth* But a stone inscription in 
Baniierghatta Temple® dated 1343 Plavii Sam. Asha. Sn. 2 (2nd 
June 1421 A.D.) records a grant by someone to the temple for prosperity 
of the illustrious Mahcipradhina of KtByapa-g6tra, Mai lap pa Vode^'arj son 
of Vira Hahkanna Vodeyar ^with titles Mahamand^'-lesvara, conqueror of 
hostile kings, punisher of those who break theEr \'h'ord and lord of four 
seas)* it is difficult to determine whether the w'ord Mah^pradhlna here 
relates to somebody who made the grant or to Mallappa Vode 3 far hi mself. Any¬ 
way Malkppa Vodeyar is here described as ruling the kingdom of the earth 
in so late a period as 1421 A.D. The other record assigned to 1400 A.D. 
contains the date^. 1323 Vi^v^vasu Sam. Push. Ssu. lOThurs* in the Kannada 
Text (p. 292) but it is corrected into S, 1323 Vikrattui in the t ran si iteration. 
If Vi^vavasu is taken as correct the date would be S 1.347 or 1425 A.D. But 
as Harihara is mentioned as king the date is too late for him and the correct¬ 
ed date may stand though such corrections are dangerous. Similarly in the 
case of the previous inscription the date may be considered to be wrong, for 
since Mallappa Vodeyar had a son who could make a grant in 1355 A.D., he 
would be too old in 1421 or 1425 A.D. None of these records refer to 
Araga or Konkana in the v^cst but merely refer to Sigalan^du and ArulahAla- 
rajya, etc. 

There are however some inscriptions that relate to Mallappa Vodeyar or 
a modified form of the name in the west. Certain stone inscriptions noticed 
in the Mffrfrtfs Epigraph tail Rep&ri for 1901, refer to Mailayadanayaka who 

1, Mys. Arch- Krp., 190S, p. IC, Stone ins. at Jlfl.Tinerghattaof 13^6 A.D. ; sm also 
I X . Kan kan tial I [ Taluk 100 of A.D, 1553. 

C. Ttl. T.-Narajipur 64- S. 1313 Ifivara Srilv. Su. 5 Sunday wiiL^ Simhasaa}tnimnn 2 =; 
July 29 A.D. JJ97 Sunday: Ummitlur copptt pi am rant of annit ysar (jf/yj. Itr 

mOS, p IG.) 

3. JS. C, IJt. Kankicihalii S7. 

4* jS. C. IX. Clia.[liiapaEaa 3^. 


S. Anek^] 
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govfifned Ba.rfiktjr kingdom from 1359 to 1365, Thc&e inscriptions are found 
in Udipii [lino miles to the sonth of Birakilr in SoiUh KEinnra Dfstrfct*^ 
After this other governors Goparasa, BomnuLrasa and Jakkan^^t Vodeya 
are stated to have governed the district tn years S- 1288 and 1293; 1301 

and 1302; 1304 ^ But in S. 1309, 1311 and 1312, viz., A.D, 1337 to 
1390,^ inscriptions of Mullappa Vodeyar are found in the place and be is 
stated to have been governing Tiiliij, Haive and Konka^a kingdoms from the 
capital Bru^kiir {Madras I^pigruphic Report ioi 1901+ No. 165J- In BhatkaJ, 
north of 135rakiLir+a copper plate inscription has been found dated S. 1309 
Kshaya Sam. Push. Ba. 5 Thurs^ (January 10, 1387 Thursday) which also 
relate to ^falia^na or Mrillappa Vodeyar governing Ilaivo Kingdom from the 
capital Honnavur [north of Bhatkal).* 

Previous to these is a record of Maiiappa Vodfiy^r assigned to 1380 A.D. 
This is the Viragal in old G6va Museum edited by P.ev. Heras in the issue of 
the Mythic Society Joti-riial under reference. It describes a battle ^vhich took 
place when Harihara II w‘as king and Mahipiadhlna ^fallappa Vocjeyar was 
ruling the kingdom of Haive (xvhich comprised a portion of the present North 
Canara District), The actual place of the battle cannot be identified^ 

The first inscription that refers to Maliappa Vodey'ar in Amga is of 1390 
A.D, and found in a village Goddanakoppa, Shikaripur Taluk.^ It records 
some grant to a temple w^hilc Hariharardya was king and Mahapradbana 
Mallappa \^odeyat xvas governing Aragardjya. Another record in the village 
Bifehonnur,^ of the year Naudana M5gha Su, 3 Thur. registers a grant to 
a temple by Bommara 5 a± housefiold oificer of Mai lappa Pradhfena of 

Hariappa Vodeyar of Araga, son of Vira Maritppa Vodeyar, a snltao over 
Hindu kings. The Saka year is not given but the record is assigned to 1412 
A.D. by Mr, Rice. The inscription does not actually speak of MaUappa 
Vodeyar as governing Araga. 

There are two records of 1420 and 1445 ATX which refer to ^^all^tppa 
Vodeyar ruling Giitti Diirga or Gutti Rsjya [Chandragutti near banavase). 
The first is a copper plate grant’ recording some gift by a Gowda and menttoEis 

1. Madras Epiifrflt>iiist’s Cotiactifla tor N&s. 132, 133,133 and 141. 

2, Sbid. Nca. 154,155 and ICS. 

4. Bf. /Mrf. in, p. 133: Date 130? Ksta^a Sam, Pushj^a iJa. 3 Thirrs. (Jan, tO, 1357 
A,D. Tluxra<laj^J 

5. K. C. VII. Sliikartpur Tatuk 3l3. Date 1312 Pranidditta Sam. Marj?, Ba, 30 Solar 
ccHpK, Vyattpata and SankrantS {7th December, A.D. 13?0 Wednesday,) But no aolar Eclipse nor 
Sanltrantn 

6. E., c, VI, Koppa 7, iJandana Sam. M^gha Su. 5 Thuirs4ay (Jan, 7, A.D. HU, a 
SaHArday), 

7. E. C. VII. Sbiltaripnr 3B3, ^.1341 Vikiri Sam. Push. Ua 30 .Solar ecSjpw (15th JaagaiT, 
A,D, 1420, no solar ecCip3e)'+ 
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Mahipradhai’Li Mai lap pa Vo^Jeyai-j younj^er bi-otbei of Bacliai}ua Voijeyar^ the 
subordinate of king Pratapaddvaraya. The other is :t stone inscription^ in 
the village Kuppe in SorabTaliiEkof Saka 1367 Kr6df^ana Satn. Bh^i. Su- 8 Tnes. 
(10th August A.D. 1445 Tuesday, but the date is given as 1363 in Kannada 
Text) registering a grant wlien Pradhina M alia rasa Vodeyar was ruling 
Gnttinarajya during the reign of (name left out) in Vijayanagar. 

There are also other inscriptions in remote provinces referring to a MaJJana 
or Mailappa Vodeyar without his parentage. Thus a stone record in Cbittfii 
District CNo> 480 of Mad, Bp, Rep. for 1905] refers to Mallaniia Vodeyar for 
whose merit a gift was made by Gopparusa in Chittur District in the year 
Nandana (^aka year not given). Another in Chengalpnt District {Mad. Ep. 
Rep., 1900, b^o. 310) relates to a llaUanj^a Vodeyar by whose orders a gift of 
taxes was made during the reign of Hadhara II. 

Another stone inscription in G6ribidnur Talnk“ records a gift of a Vritti 
in the village Nagaragferi made to Malla Vodeyar, by Bukkanna Vodeyar 
(Bukka II], son of HarihararSya, ruling in Penugonda. Malla Vodeyar Is called 
Miva of Bukkanna Vodeyar. This means he was maternal uncle or father- 
in-law of Bukka II and not necessarily grandfather (maternal] of Dtvaraya, 
son of Bukka, as guessed by Rev* Hems. 

In addition to these we have also inscriptions of other Mailappa 
Vodeyars whose parentage is distinctly given :—Inscriptions of Mahipra- 
dhftua Mallarasa called also Mallappamantri^varai son of Heggapa Vithapa^ 
minister of Eukka II in Hassaii^ Bclur and Mulbagal Taluks from 1399 to 
1406.® Mailappa Vorleyari son of Irugapadannayaka, is mentioned in No, 60 
of Mcfdras Ep, Cod&ction for 1912 under whose orders a tank was repaired 
in Kadapa district in 1397 A.D. Mailappa Vodeyar, son of Vlra Michappa 
Vodeyar with a number of birudas, is mentioned in an inscription in KSla- 
hasti, Chittdr District, in A. D. 1383 {Ibid., No. 190 of 1903). We have also 
a Bokkasada Mailappa, son of Boppidevaiya> to whom the village Ni^turu is 
stated to have been granted during the government of Virupanna Vodeyar, 
son of Bukka I, in 1379 A.D. This is only an ordinary olheial who did not 
occupy any high position and cannot be identified with Mahipradh^na 
Mailappa Vodeyar, as there are any number of Mallappas and Mallarasas at 
the time whose names are recorded in inscriptions and who would also have 
to be identified with him on the same principle. 

1, Ji, C.Vltl. Sorab 4^35. ^ 1367 KrOdliana Sam. Kbit ^u. STues. (lOih \nft. l 446 Tye 3 dayjH 

2, r<.. X. Goribidrur 6B ; VilTajie Kflte : 13M. AnRirsaa Sam, Marjj. I Tlmrsdfly 

(l^tli November, A.D,, a. 

3, WulEtagal 10 of 3 335 A.D. MaMasandra loj. in the same Taluk qf 1399, Myj. 

Areh. 1533, p, 62 ; A. ^T, V. Belur 30 of 1405 ; Afy.f. Arch. Rcp„ 1936, p, 36j Paly a stOrte ins, 
of tbe same date: M£uiba|[r jas, Ma|wa|ti Taluk, 1406 A,D. Arih.Rcp., 1913, p, 4S. 
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It is certain that tio one Mfi,l]ap[>a Vorjeyar canid answer to the de¬ 
scription in all these records between 1355 and 1445. We may tlierelore take 
Mahamandalflivara Maliappa Vodeyar, son of Bnkkn and Mahipradhlna 
Mallappa Vodeyar of the west coast np to 1412 and leave the later Mallappa 
Vodeyars as out of consideration for the purpose of trying to examine the 
identification vvith Mddliavamantri. 

Grotuids given by Rev. Heras for Identification of Madhava with Mai lappa 

Vodeyar Examined.' 

Madhava Mallappa Vodeyar 

1. 1577* First inscription test!- First-tnscriptieri testifying to his 

fying to Ills rule over the rule over the kiiigdoni of Araga. 

kingdom of Araga. 

This is not true. For the first inscription of Mldhava in Araga is dated 
13G7—68 (vide page 253 of this article). The first inscription of Mallappa 
Vodeyar in Araga is dated 1390. The record referred to by Rev, Heras, 
viz., E. C* VI, Koppa 10, does not contain the name of Mai lappa. The letters 

omitted before.pa-Raya, younger i^rpther of Harihara.Ik caft only 

contain the name of \^ii:upa R^ya, who is mentioned a few lines below. 
Moreover the date is given as Saka 1351 \vhich is tjuite ^vrong end cannot 
serve any purpose here.^ 

2. Conquers Goa from the He is at the head of a military 

Mussalmans in 1380. pedition into the territory of Goa, 

We do not know when M^hava conquered Goa. The Mfliest reference 
in inscriptions to the event is in 13S7 at Kukke. As regards Mallappa 
Vodeyar he is never described as the ruler of Goa, The viragal merely calls 
him governor of Baivc. It might have been taken from a distant village to 
Goa. It is also possible that Mailappa Vodeyar might have co-operated 
with Mldhavamantri in the conquest of Goa. However it w’ould not justify 
us to identify Madhava with Mallappa Vodeyar on tlie ]>asis of tins inscrip- 
tion, which never refers to Goa or to Konkaaa in which Goa is situated. 

3. 1380. Exercises jurisdic- Mallappa Vodeyar is said to bo the 

tion overBiraklir governor of Halve (N. CanaraJ. 

Madhava never claims to have ruled over Birakur or Haivc, The re¬ 
cord referred toby Rev. Heras speaks of one Kumaram3.dhavasvamin, a subor¬ 
dinate of Bamm a rasa as having madesoioe gift In liSrakhr.^ He cannot be 
identified with our Madhavamantrl, ns MAdhavamantri would never acknow¬ 
ledge subordination to a simple governor. 

IKoppa 19. Dale 1^. Sam. Kir. Su. 1 Muil. Tlie noarKil l''iii|'ala i, IS5^> 

or 1437 A.l>. 

Z. Sec p. note l ot iljis article. 
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4. 1387^ Exercises jurisdiction He is ruling Tulu, S. Kanara 

over ESrflkiir Rijya, and Halve and Konkana-iiljya 

he is sty Jed Kaya of Goa. (Goa). 

The statement that Madhavi exercised jurisdictioii over BirahQru-rIjya 
is wrong and is based on the inscription at Kukke. It is true that this place 
is situated in the present Sooth Kanara District to which also Barakdr be¬ 
longs. lint Kokke does not claim to be in. Jilrakdr Rijya in the record and 
is far away from Mrakfir andds near to Manjar^b^d Taluk of Hassan District 
^ and may be taken to be in the old Araga-RJtjyan As regards Konkana of 
which Gfiva is capita^ the boundaries of this kingdom were not clearly defined. 
Midhava ruled over the northern portion and Maihippa over the southern 
portion. Both naturally claimed to rale the.same kingdom at the same time. 
Moreover Midhava conquered the jiortion of Konkana late In his life and 
never claims to have conquered the whole of it. 

5. Is probably removed from the His last inscription as Viceroy in 

governmentof Gova in 1390. the west. . ^ 

Here again the statement is a mistake. iVfadhava was never removed 
but ditid, {Kirti&sslia : See J* Br, A, S,, IX.) He lived only for a year or 
two more, Ma1bp[]a Vodeyar’s inscriptions in the west continued for several 
years more, 

6* Madhava is given many birn- Mallappa Vodey^L^ is known to be 
das, almost as a king and the son of Bukka L 
is called Kum3.ra and even 
raya of Gfiva. 

It is true that M;idhava is given many titles which iudieate him to be a 
powerful conqueror and ruler buthe never cJaims princely rank or royal titles. 
On the contrary Mai lappa Vodeyar whose records are found in the Bangalore 
District is called Mahimaudalfiivara and said to rule the kingdom of the 
earth indicative of princely' rank. As regards Mahapradhlna Mullappa 
Vodeyar in tlie ^vest coast no title beyond pradhani or maliipiadhlni is ever 
applied to him and this distinguishes him from Midhava, 

7. One of the sons of Midhava is 
called Mallapoder* a contraction 
of Mallappa Vodeyar,,...., 

We recogni^je in Midhava's 
son's name the same name of 
his father. 

This is not true, Midhava had no son called Mai lappa Vodieyar, He 
had a kumira (sort ?) named Bichannariya. Mahipradhana Mallappa 
Vodeyar is spoken of as younger brother of Bichanna Vo^eyar. Now If the 
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two BichannaB are identical for which there is i^o proof, it follows that 
Melkppa Vo^leyar is the aoji of Mtdhavn and not that he is the same as 
M&dhava^ A son need not take the father's name. The names Bdcharjija 
and Mallappa are too common at this lime for any sach inference.. 

It IS therefore evident that none of the arguinents advanced for the 
identihcaEioii of Madhavn with Mallappa Vodeyar is maintainable. On the 
contrary there are many points against any such identification and proving 
that the two are quite distinct persoiiagcs- 

l. iViiiKfi.—The name of MSdhava lh quite different from that of 
Mallappa Vodeyar as ha^i been already shown* Madhavara^'a, M ad ha vana ra¬ 
pid, Madarasa, etc., used in inscriptions are all derivatives or Kannada forms 
of Madhava with the usual suffices and prefixes* Mallappa Vodeyar, Malll- 
nitha, MaiJi, Maib, etc., are all derivatives from either Mnilinatha or Malla 
which are the names of ^iva (MallinuEha being also used as a name of a Jaina 
Tirtliankara) and are never used as equivalent of Midhava which means 
Vishnu* The names are never confused either m inscriptions or popular 
usage. Mad ha va and Mallappa are not titles or aurnnimes like Silidltya or 
Vikramtditya, but are only used as names of pemons* In case they are taken 
as titleSj the real name should have been found in one or other of the nume¬ 
rous in script ions relating to them. It is certain that the two names do not 
relate to the same person. 

2* Fa.7Tfiiy and Caste. —Madhava was a Brahmin and of Angirasa or 
BhiLradvSja-gotfa, son of Chavuntjaruga und well versed in Vedas and Upa- 
nishads* It is true that there is a difference between the Chaudala grant and 
Muchcbnndi agrahara grant in the gotra. The one gives it as Bharadvtja and 
other as Angirasa. As the first is a copper plate and not yet fully edited and 
the second is a stone inscription fully published, the evidence of the latter 
should prevail. Moreover Angirasa and Bliaradvaja-gMras are connected 
with each other, Bharadvdja being a grandson of Angirasa, but what 
about Bacbanna. Voduyar, kumara of Madhava who is recorded to have 
belonged to Atri 3 'a-gytra ? Here fitwtdra might simply mean a favourite or 
a dependant and not a son. Bor instance, in the So manat ha pur temple 
inscriptiou {S. C* lIL T*->Iarsipur Taluk, 97) SOmaj ya-dannayaka Is spoken 
of as th^ priyaputra (beloved son) of Narsimha ri„ but elsewhere in the same 
inscription the real father's name is given* Similarly Kuvaralakshma is 
spoken of as a sou of King Ballala though lie M'as not his real son. It is atso 
[possible that Bichaniia Ra^-a might have been adopted by somebody else and 
thereby' changed his gfitra according to Hindu Sastras, 

3* Chroiinh^y and the Potifjcal l^j.vr7ion.“Madhava ruled from 1347 
to 1392. . We have no inscriptions of Mallappa prior to 1355 
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and inscriptions of Mahapradhini Mallappa Vo^oyar coiUiiiuo till 1445. 
Taking: pnnce Mallappa Vo^eyar there are records taking his date iip to 
1400 by which tiino MidJiava was dead. Midhava was throughout a 
minister and always acknosvledged (excejit in one solitary inscription which 
has been already dealt with) Vijayanagar Kings Bnkka or Harlhai-a and 
princes Marappa, Virnparaya and Chikka Raya as his suzerains. Onlike 
Mallappa VoedyJiJ'T he never takes iinperiai titles like lord of the four oceans, 
champion over kings who break their ivord, which are characteristic of 
Vijayanagar kings and their sons. He does not even claim to be ruling the 
kingdom of earth. 

4. ProviticsR Cover tied .—Midhava claims to have rnled over Chandra- 
gntti including Banavase, Araga, Maled^sa and Konkaim. He first began 
from Chandragutti and extended his province to the west coast and also 
south-eastward. His inscriptions are not found either in Mangalore, 
R4ra(c(ir Or HonnilriLr,. etc* On the contrary Mallanna Vodeyar or Mallappa 
Vodeyar began to rnie from IMrakur which is far to the south of Chandragutti 
and west of Araga and gradually extended nortbsvards and eastwards* The 
last province to be conquered by Mildfiava ivas Ronkaiia including Goa and 
it IS probable that the boundaries of the provinces governed by Midhava and 
Mallappa Vodeyar met or came near to each other in Konkana* During the 
period that MMhava was alive neither Mallappa Vodeyar nor any other 
claims to rule over Chandragutti and even with regard to Araga it is only 
in 13^0 during the last years of M^rdhava, when he might have been absent 
m wars in Goa, that Mallappa claims to rule in Araga. At all other times 
Madhava ruled in the north and east and Mallappa ruled in the south and 
west. 


5. Ot/jcr Particiihrs .was a great scholar versed in Vedas 
Upaiiishads and Saivigatna and Pnm.ias. He ivas a d[sciple of KriyAfokti’ 
and a staunch Saiva. He is described as devoted to tl.e destruction of 
enemres to Brahmins and having either given or revived grants to gods and 
Brahmins. He is also the author of a great philosophical work full of 
(juotahons from Hindu religious works including SaivSgama and Purdnas 
entitled TStparyadipika, a commentary on SAtasamhita. He calls himself 
both in inscriptions and his work a guide in the path of Upaniahads 
Mal appa Vodeyar was a Kshatriya (if we take him as identical with 
Malluiatha Vodeyar) and a prince and son of Biikka I, Mddhava never 
dmms cither to be a Kshatriya or son of Bnkka. He prides himself on being 
a Bmhmin. The other details about scholarship, etc, are never found in 
he inscriptions of Ma lappa Vodeyar. His sons too are rpiite different from 
those of Mallappia Vo^jleyar, 
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It is^ therefore! dear that tticre is absAhitely no reason to confuse 
iMA.dhava with Afahappa Vo^Jeyar rtnd that there are very strong reasons for 
proving that the two are quite different both ia birth and in otbei particu¬ 
lars. 

Bukka I prides himself on being a BLahmiin The other details about 
scholarship, etc.* are never found in the inscriptions of Mallappa Vojeyar. 
His sons too are quite different from those of Mai lap pa Vodeyar. 

Are Virupanna Vodeyar and Viththanna Vodeyar identical ? 

We shall now take up another mistaken identity sought to be established 
by Rev. Hcras in his article. In pp. &-10 of that article he has tried to 
show thilt Prince Virupaksini Vo^Jeyar called Virupparina Vojcyar and son 
of King Hariluira II is identical with Viththaipia Vcnjeyar, governor of the 
province of Araga. It is to he remembered that Viruppanna Vodeyar, son of 
Harihara II, is quite distinct from Viruppanim Vodeyar, called usually 
Udayagiri (Vudugiri or Vedagiri) ViruparAya, son of Bukka ll who ruled 
over Araga kingdom from 1362 to 1380 A.D. and who is atknowdedged as 
Overlord by Madhavamantri in some 1 inscriptions. 

Viruppaiina Vodeyar or Virupaksha was the son of Hfirihara II by his 
queen Mallad$vi.^ He ruled over the Tamil country, ever engaged in wars 
from 1382 to 1400 A.D. Just about the time of Harilmra IPs death (on 
31 sE August 1404 A.!)., see E.C. VIIL. lutr. p. 12), two inacriptioi^s in 
Tirthahalli Tahik, Shimoga District (Zi.C. VIII. Tirthahalli 131 and 106)^ 

describe that MahArijkdhir^ja, ..... Harahara's [Harihara 

II ’s) son VirOpaksha-mahlraya was ruling in the dty of Vijnyanagar and 
that by his nirtpa (orders) Vitthariiia Vodeyar was governing the kingdom of 
Araga. Nothing more is heard of him after this date. Very probaijiy both 
he and his brother Bukka !! died shortly after and their brother Di^varAya II 
became king of Vijayanagar. 

Now as regards Vltthanna Odeyar, who governed Araga province from 
1403 A.D* to 1417 A.D.^ it is quite clear from the above two inscriptions 
that ha was a subordinate of and distinct from Virupanna Vodeyar (VirO- 
p^iksharaya)* 

But Rev* Heras saw the name Vitaniia Odeyar as the governor of 
Araga province in three inscriptions of Tirthahalli Taluk* and Inferred 

1. See page 2s3 of this article. 

2 . Another LnsCiiplion of 1405 A,U. is similar in cpntents. /i.C. VIIT. Tirthahalli 25- 

3. jE.£ 7, VI, KflpEKl52 Of H03 A.D,; ftho 51 and 33. A.C VIII, Tirthahalli rj. 11, 13 and 

\96 dI HU4 A.13.; atso I20, 130. 133 of tlie same 130 and at 1405 ; 123 a.ad 131 anrl 150 

and it.C VI, Knppa 33 di 140? A.D.; E.C. VIt,. Slumoga ?0 and VIU. TirtbaliaEli 163 of 
1403 ; VI. Mudgerfl 35 flf UlO A.D.; .E'.C. VIII. Tirthahalli 143 flf 141? A.D, ; 24, 104 and 
10-5 of Tirthahalli Talul? are undated. 

4. c VI 11. Tirtbah al li Zi, 24, 105. 
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therefrom that “ Vimpanria is tailed Viranna O^eyar, Vira^na being 

ait evident contractioti tor ViriipEtnijn C|>. 7 of Rev. Heras^ arlicle). 
Seeing farther that Viraniia Ofjcyat in these records is spoken of as the.^n 
of Bommana and gfrandson of Kfiyappa Odeyar ^ and Vithanna Odeya^r of 
Araga is also described as being of the same parentage in other records^ 
he came to tile conclusion tliEit ViriipEiiyiia Odeynr the same as Vithaoiia 
Odeyar and that he ruJed over the province of Araga after coming from the 
Tamil country to Mysore. 

Now the name Viraiitia is a contractioFi of Virabhadra ai^d Virupaniia, of 
VirQpiksha. The two forms are generally distinct. There is absolutely 
nothing common cither in parentage or titles between Vtrupanna Vodeyar 
and Viraijna Vodeyar of the three inscriptions. On the coiitrary details given 
show that ViraiiJia Odeyar and Vithanna Odeyar are identical, 1'he confu¬ 
sion between the names arose thus:—In Kannada alphabet the differ¬ 
ence between the letters m (tJ) and tlia (^) consists merdy In a dot inside the 
latter letter and as this sometimes drops off or is orrbitted by the engraver tha 
becomes read ra. Thus Vi'thatina became Viraniia, This is indisputably 
shown by the use of both the forms in the same inscription. Thus the lines 
22 and 27 in the Kannada text of an inscription^ contain the words 

Rayappagala.Viraiiiia but line 54 contains the forEO Rdyappa^gala 

Vlthannagain, Naturally the translEitor was misled and u^d in his transla¬ 
tion the form Viramia Odeyar throughout the inscription. In another inscrip¬ 
tion* both the forms are equally mixed in the text (lines 7, S and 9) but the 
translator has used the form Vithanna Odeyar throughout. - , 

If we now turn to the history of Vithanna Odeyar as discovered from 
inscriptions we find him to be quite different from Virupa^na Odeyar, 
Vithanna Odeyar^ whose full name is ViththabrAya or Vithfhalaprabhu or 
Vithala Odeyar was of lirahma-Ksliatriya cnstEf descended from EhdradvAja-: 
gfitra and a follower of f^iklakha. His father was the minister Brahmardja 
called in Kannada Bom man a or Bomman^mitya^ etc, and mother Virup^mbika. 
Brahmar^jVs parents were Sankara (called in Kannada Sankapa) and 
Lakshmi. Sankapa had a younger brother K:\yapa and both the brothers 
were ministers under Harlhara IL Apparently Riyapa seems to have out¬ 
lived his brother and attained fame. Hence Brahmarija or Bomma’na, his 
brother's son, is often called R&yapa's Bommana and the family it&df is called 
Sankapa Riyapa's family. Vithanna Odeyar was an ardent Saiva, a disciple 

Ir Kfiyappa liras the yCmnj^er btollacr of San}:apA whosse grandson ivas VJlba^ Vq^eyar, 
E. c, VIII. Tirthahalfl 13 : also A.f. VI. K^ippa S2. 

a. E. C Vni, TinhahaJli ^4. 96, 113, 162, eic, 

3. E. C Vni Ti'fttiaLalli 24. 

4. E\ C, VI. Koppa 52. ■ ■ . ^ : 
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of the famous ^aiva teacher Kriy^^akti and ever engaged in making fi’ftsi 
according to the religious works cojnposed by He created an 

agtahita named Horn m ana para ii^ the ciaine of his father and VirnpamljikA.- 
pura in memory of his mother and Prasanna Hadharapura in memory of his 
overlord king Harihara II. He acknowledges Harihara 11 and VirupA.ksha- 
rAya (Virupanna Odey'aOf Bukka II and Dfevaraya I in his inscriptions a$ the 
suzerain and never takes imperial titles (see E. C. VIIL TirthahalJi 13^ 104, 
129, 133 j E. C. VL Koppa 52 and 53jd 

Now these details repeated in numerous inscriptions are snfTicient to 
deter one from confesti^g VirLi|>:Lri,na Odeyar, a, Ksliatiiya prince with imperial 
titles, and son of Harihara 11 and Malladevi witl^ Vithanna OJeyar, a simple 
viceroy ^vitliont imperial titles and ever aqkntjw'ledgiiig Ids. subordination to 
the royat family and sou of Brahma raj a and VinijiAmbEka and of J5r:ihma- 
Kshatriya cdste. In the face of the above the reasons given by Rev. Heras for 
identifying Viriipanna Odeyar with Vithanna Odeyar in pp. 9-10 of his article 
bear no consideration. There is absolutely tio discrepancy in the genealogy 
of Vilhaiuia Odfiyar. He is spoken of ns the descendant of RAyappa and 
San kappa and the son of Hommaun aitd sometttnes called RAyappa'a or 
RAyappodeya's Vitliappa which merely indicates that he was his son, nephe^v 
or grandson. Similarly HoiTimana is called RAyappa’s Bomimna, brother's 
sons in this country being often addressed as sons of their Linclcs. In one 
inscription of Tirthahalli Taluk Rayappa has hfien wrongly engraved as 
Rimappa, letter being wtU ten for yff. The suffixes dfiva, rlya, Odeyar 
iace so commonly applied to princes and nobles alike of this time that they do 
not prove royat birth. The name MAdhava-VirupAmbikapiira given to the 
agrahAra established In memory of Vithai^iia Odeyar^s mother VirupAmbika 
has led Rev. Hcras to infer that his father's name was Madhava (p. 8 of his 
article). If Midhava wrts the name of Vi th anna Odey^Lr's fill her surely it 
w^ould have been stated so in one or other of the numerous inscriptions. On 
the contrary they alt give BrahraarAja (or some form of that name) as his 
father, MAdhava VinipAmbilii would more naturally mean MAdhava’s 
daughter VirupAmbikA than ^Iadhava'$ wife VirupAmhika and it is more 
correct to suppose that MAdhava must have been the name of Vithaii^a 
Odey^-f’s maternal grandfather. (Names wrongly attributed to kings Bokka 1, 
Harihara II and Bukka ID 

In his attempts to justify the identities proposed by him Rev. Heras has 
given a list of names in pp. 20-23 attributed to the Vijayauagar kings : Bukka 1, 
Harihara II and Bukka H and tried to infer therefrom that there is so 

1, In one recorrf C’. VI. Kappa 33 ot 1107 iV.Dn, Vithnnna. Odeyar [a stated to be rulings 
Araga, Gutti, BiraTtftr and MaiJyalarc by the orders of Bblskarftriya. spn of PrAEipariya. Bnt 
thisooly purpoTE? to bt a copy of an inBcription, 
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much variation in them as to indicate that names which appear to be quite 
different from each other were nevertheless applied to the same person at the 
same time. A close examination of all these names reveals that with the 
e^tception of six which will be dealt with presently they consist of the same 
stenj with different prefixes and suffixes to show the high rank of the person 
named. Thus Had is a contraction of Hadhara and Had yap pa, Hariyanna, 
etc.j are dedved by the addition of the Kannada endearment affixes appcf and 
aima to the stem HarL Anyana and Ariyanna are Tamil forms of Hari- 
hara (the initial h of Sanskrit names is dropped in Tamil). Vira, Vijaya 
and Pratapa indicating valour are used before the names of kings. ImmadI 
means second and is used before Bukkar^ya^ son of Bariham II, to distinguish 
him from his grandfather Bukka (I)^ Mukkana is merely a mistake of the 
engraver for Bukkaija, the letter m being written for b. 

We shall now notice the names wrongly attributed to these kings, 
Vijayabhupati in p. 21 (No, 6 of 1912-13, Madras Epiffraphtaal Co^kvihuy *— 
This is a copper plate record dated 5. 1332 Vikplti Sam. Bhadra Su* 1 Sfl. 
wLihSravana nakshtra (Monday 8th Sep., 1410 A.D.J and registers the found¬ 
ing of a village Kriyisaktipura by Vijayabhupati in Muluv^il kingdom. The 
date clearly proves that the record belongs to prince Vijayar&ya, son of D^va- 
r^ya T and not to Bukka I as wrongly attributed by Rev. Hcras. 

Immadi Bukkarayaiu E. C. IX. Hoskote Taluk of 1299 K4layukti Sam. 

Su, 2 Thursday (Thursday, 27th January 1379 A.D.)—This record refers to 
a grant made when Nagauna Udaiyar ^vas Pradhini and Mahimandalfisvara, 
conqueror of hostile kings, enemy to those kings who break their word, 
Immadi Bakkariya was ruling the kingdom of the earth. It is true that at 
this time Harihara 11 was king butj as Rev. Heras has admitted, princes 
like Bukka II and Virupauna Vodeyar are given imperial titles in inscriptions 
(see pp. H and 12 of his article). These titles merely indicate the high rank 
of Bukka (ID and not his identity with the reigning king ofthedayt inff-, Hari¬ 
hara n. On the same principle Viruplksha Mahiraya, Bukka ITs brother, is 
given imperial titles just after the death of Harihara IT and the inscription 
cannot be ascribed to king Bukka II. 

Viththanna Vodeyar calls himself a mantri in the inscription C* VIlI. 
Tirthahalli 196 and the imperial titles in the record go before the name of 
king Harihara 11 and apply to him and not to Vithanfta Vodeyar. Hence 
there IS absolutely no reason to take Viththaima Vodeyar as a name of 
Bukka n, 

VJra Midarasa Vodeyar in C. VIIL Sorab 131, has already been 
explained in para. 6 of this paper not to be regarded as a name of Harihara 
11 on account of imperial titles used. 



Virft Bhflpati Nci. 35S of Murifm!; Epigr(rl>his{'}t Oollaction for 

1913 in CEntlamli^mm undated; registers sonic grant for that temple 

by the ministers Chaundfirasa and AdittEirasa under king Viia Bhupati 
Riya^ TEvere is no reason to identify this king with Bukka JI as Rev. 
Heras has done (page 23 of his article) ► More probably Vira Bhdpati may 
be identified with VijayabhQpati. (See Bandanapallc grant of 1332 
Vikfiti J3hadf. Su. 10 Sd., September B, 1410 Monday in which VijayahhOpati 
IS recorded to have made a grant of the village Kri 3 ‘lsaktipura in Hnllnadu^ 
No. 6 of Mad. Ep. Rep., 1912 10130 

Condiasion, 

I have dealt at length with the identities betu’een MSdhavainantri and 
Mallappa VodcysiTi Virnj>anna Vodeyar and Viththaima Voclfiy^r sought to 
he establislied b)^ Rev, Heras in his learned article on the interesting and 
ill-explored subject of the ministers of the early Vijayanagar kings. The 
great value of the article is marred to some e?ttent by the ilbfonnded 
identities between kings and princes, princes and viceroys, nobles and 
commoners, either bearing the same or a different natne. The best correct¬ 
ive to such a desire for IdentiKcation is to be found in a careful study of the 
names, titles, parentage, gOtras, reiigion, dates and all available particulars 
given both in test and translation of inscriptions about the persons to be 
identified. If these are to be overlooked as seems to have been done hy 
Rev. Heras in his article, we can identify anybody with everybody living in 
the same period and there would be a complete dislocation of all historical 
facU^ 
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CHAPTER V, 

Ciurttncy System of the Mughal Empire, 

A SURVRY of the laud revenue system of the Mnghal Empire will be better 
understood if a hird*S'e 3 ^e view of the currency" systctn of the times is 
presented. EveJi though to speak of the currencj’ iiystetn of the Mnghal 
Empire amounts to a misnomer, the student of the Mughal history derives 
much desirable information from a study of the general nature of the coins 
bsued by the Mughal sovereigns. A study of the merits or otherwise of the 
coins of the times is esseiitud Inasmuch as it affords us an idea whether 
the peasants and ignorant folk of ilie age were not labouring under dis¬ 
advantageous circumstances as regards the issue and circulation of the legal 
tender, whether the country was not inflated with an excessive issue of the 
circulating medium, whether there is any scope for the 0 ]>eraEiDn of what is 
generally known as Gresham's Law, Further, a study of the nature of 
the currency in the Mughal Empire is of perennial interest to financiers and 
students of economics, since It best illustrates the principle of the progres¬ 
sive deterioration of monetary denominationsespecially in India. 

But the ground to tread is not smooth and trustworthy, and many points 
of importance are at times conjectural and hazardous. The material is in 
itself Scanty at times, and often complicated, and hence hard to draw upon. 
Only sundry and scattered passages in the records of foreign travellers, and 
indigenous compilers of t^rikhs throw some gleam of light upon the im- 
perfect presentation by the Ahi-t-AI^bari, of the currency system of Akbar 
which served as the model to a great extent for subset|uent issues of coinage 
by the later Mughals. 

No student of Mughal history can adequately thank Prof. Shahpurshah 
Hormasji Hodivala for the indefatigable energy he expended in producing a 
monumental ivork, his Bistoricol Si^idies in Mitgkai Nioniamatics, forming 
the second |XirC of the Occastoual Memoirs of the Numisfiiatic Society of 
India. Prof, Hodivala, with all hts poivers of e.'cegesls and decipherment, has 
ransacked all the available material, indigenous as well as foreign, in the .pro¬ 
duction of colossal work, and reminds one of the labours of Proh Jadunath 
Sarkar, the real Gibbori of tlie Decline and Fall of the Mughal Empire. Much 
of the material manipulated in the folioiving observations is derived from his 
svork, w hile my homage to the Ain-i-Ahbati is patent ou the surface. 
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The minting of coins during the tlonrish of the M^ighal Empire is not 
CO dined to the c?ipitEii city alone* In the days of Akljiir^ tliere are tli rough- 
out the empire four mints for the coinage of gol^T ?^ilver Enid copi:X:r + tiitie 
mints for the mintage of silver and copper; and tiventy^elglit mints for the 
coinage of copper only.J Even though there might have been changes 
in the location and number of mints in the reigns of the later Mughals, the 
prevalence of provincial mints is a fact beyond dispute, A curious point to 
note about these mints is that coins and medals were struck even at mints far 
removed from the capital, hen the emperor was on a tour or visit to the 
town where the mint was situated for the purposes of Nisar, or scattering o 
coins and tokens among the cur ions rabble of Ignorant town and village folk 
as a tangible attestation, real or assumed, of his love for Ins subjects in order 
to win their loyalty and buy their liearts. 

Here we may stop for a moment and try £o get at the nature of mint¬ 
ages for the purposes of Nisar. Etymologically tiie word Nisar signiHos the 
act of scattering* the thing scattered, a small coin distributed at weddings. 
It is one of the most common words to be met with in the Mughal chronicles, 
reminding ns of one of the PEiii-Asiatic customs of antiquity where a profuse 
distribution of largesse was made either In the form of corns or o 
precious stones waved round the head of the emperor or some other principal 
dignitary of state, and thrown among the crowds tliat scramble for them on 
important occasions such as a royal progress through the country* a 
munificent wedding* a birthday anniversary and the like, 
weighing of the emperor's own person (known in Sanskrit as TttidMiar) 
against precious stones and coins which were then distributed among ns 
subjects. Not only coins but also imitation fruits—Sir Thomas Roc saw the 
distribution of “tuo chargers of hoHaw ahiwmis of guJd and silver mingled " 
and flowers were distributed on such occasions* The ostensible dignity of 
the regal prerogative which often produced an unscrupulous lavislmcss, the 
perpetual hankering after the realisation of the commutation of the subjects 
fidelity for his largesse* and a constant desire to appease Hemcsis when a 
sudden and vast store of riches was realized by him as seen in the case of the 
weighment of his own person make a king resort to the distribution of JVt^ar, 
Later, by the time of Jehaogir an actual coin* the iVtsff/-, was struck mainly 

for such purposes. 

Unlike the present-day Government of India the Mughal sovereigns 
never reserved to themselves the mintage of coiius on their account. It was 
then a free or gratuitous coinage. An inducement was given to the people 


1. Am.. 15. 25 ^ 

3. Hodivala ^ f/iJJcrtrid yinJiVj, P- 
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to bring bill [ion to the mints Etnd take away coins instead by the profit which 
they can realize by so doing. The Ait^'i■Ahbari gives elaborate accounts 
indicating the profit which a person can derive !>y taking bnllton to the mint,^ 
JList as the standard g<}]d is said in modern days to he eleven-twelfths 
tine, the fineness of coins in the time of Akliar is spoken of in terras of 
ten Unnics fine being the standard gold. A peenJiar point to note 
here is tlie fact that tfic cjiiantity of bullion taken for purposes of minting a 
particular coin varies according to its fineness. Even at the present day, 
with highly organized mints and superior dyeSj, a so-called weight-remedy of 
two-tenths of a grain is allowed for every sovereign weighing 123.27447 grains. 
Blit in the days of Akbar with his hopelessly crude mints and unscientific 
management -yet they afforded the ideal for the age, a weight-remedy of one 
Mashah was taken for every round gold Muhr weighing eleven 

.Another disadvantage is that the coins of the daj' were hammered and 
not rallied. Just as the Bank of England now discounts l^d. for every 
ounce of gold brought down to it for the purpose of taking down coins instead, 
to cover the charges of its labour, and to make a profit out of tlie transaction, 
the seigniorage under Akbar amounted to six per cent in the case of gold,® while 
a like amoLint was taken for the actual cost of minting known in modern days 
as firassage, as M. Chavalior was pleased to name it so. 

We may now turn to the fineness in the coins of the Mughal sovereigns. 
Mughal coinage is remarkably known for the markedly smaller proportion of 
alloy in them than that of the present-day system of coinage. And absolute 
pnrity of the coinage in the Mughal Empire has been the occasion for foreign 
t ravel I e rs to sh o wer pa negy r ics u jion them. Th e ni od e r n me t hods o f assay i n g 
and quantitative analysis are able to substantiate the seemingly undeserving 
and enthusiastic exclamations of foreign travellers. In one instance of the 
forty-four coins assayed, no less than fourteen were fonnd to be absolutely 
pure without a single grain of alloy even at the present day, all of them 
tracing their origin back to different reigns and different mints. And this is 
indeed a remarkable fact. The cumulative testimony of foreign travellers is 
to the point, Edmund Terry says: the coin there is more pure than in 
any part of the world, being {as they report) of pure silver without any alloy,” 
Herbert says that the Mahmudi and the rupees w'ere of good silver” ; Mundy, 
the current coin is of good gold, silver, copper ”; Thavenot, “ the silver 
money of the Great Mogul is finer than any other ” ; Fryer, ” the most re¬ 
fined and purest form alloy in the world and Ovlngton remarks that " the 
gold of Surat, ia so very fine that twelve and fourteen per cent may be often 
gained by bringing it to Europe 


1. Pp- 30-3 


2. difj-, p. 30. 


3- pp. 340—11, 



An im[>oi-tant feature to note is that the Mughal itilers often juaintained 
a very high sort of uniformity of coinage throughout the vast empire. Not 
only coins issued from the various provincial minls^ but also those minted 
under successive sovereigns with varying regulations offer us a consensus of 
uniformity* and James Frincep sums up the evidence,, after tabulating the 
disadvantage sjoecimeus of coins bclongiufj to the later Mughals “that 
Mughal Emperors maintained a great sort of uniformity in the currency of 
their vast empire"* 

The careful student of Mughal numismatics cani^ot fail to perceive the 
gradual deterioration of mintages during the period of Mughal deoline. The 
reasons for such a phenomenon are not far to seek. The imperfection of the 
technical processes of the day as regards the minting cf coins* the vast room 
■for fabrication left for unscrupulouB and greedy goldsmiths inasmuch as 
the coins of the day wore only hammered, the gross dishonesty of the mint 
inasters and treasurers in tampering with integrity of the coinage,-the “ mean 
mercenary wretches " as tlic 4 calls them,i the general practice 

of sweating and clipping which eventually brings about the operation of 
Gresham's Law', the deliberate lowering of the standard of hue ness and 
weight by dishonest Dizroj^has in whosa hands was placed the management 
of the mints, the lack of the necessary incentive to efficient administration by 
the ruler himself which leads to the degeneracy of oriental despotisms* and 
above all, the pernicious practice of farming the revenues of the mint first 
to be seen in the reign of Farrukhsiyar (A*D, 1713-1719)—all these conditions 
engendered the progressive deterioration of mintages under the later 
M ughals. 

India as it Is at present w-as bimetallic even in the reigns of the Mnghal 
sovereigns, even though we do not subscribe to the theory of the prevalence 
of a bimetallic or composite standard in those days. Mo mention of a 
single kind of coin which is not unlimited legal tender is to be found in 
contemporary records. All coins were unlimited legal tender as we shall 
see presently in the injunctions of Akbar. The absence of system in the 
general currencies of the times occasions frequent ffiictuations in the ratio 
between the values of gold and silver. As we have already seen* Mughal 
coinage is gratuitous and not limited to Government account. Hence the 
Government has not the necessary opportunity for scrupulously maintaimng 
a standard in the ratio between the two metals b 3 ' temporarily suspending 
the issue, or causing the infiation of this or that kind of coinage, as occasion 
demands it according as they appreciate or depreciate in value. And one 
more point to note here is that Mughal conquerors* unlike their happy 
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successors in power, the Briusb people, never dissociated themselves with 
the causey of India, since though originally birds of passage they got them¬ 
selves permanently settled in India, act]uired permanent vested interests 
there and maintained no appreciable interests in the west to look back to or 
support. They have no occasion to shuffle the exchange ratios to settle 
profitably the accounts as regards the Home charges. Hence the fluctuation 3 
in the ratio used to drift generally from one ixiint to another. 

In the days of Akbar when the Ain-i-Aftbari was complied the 
ratio of the value of gold to that of silver stood at 9.4 : 1 ; under Jehangir i£ 
was 13 : 1; during the reign of Jjbah jehaa it rose to 14 ; and the highest 
watermark 10 the depreciation of the value of silver was reached in the reign 
of Aurangztb when the ratio approx:imated 16 : 14 This state of affairs was 
directly amenable to the Increased output of silver during the sijxteenth and 
the seventeenth centuries (1545-15S0) which seriously affected the prosperity 
of India through the medium of the Portuguese and other merchants* and 
which ultimately saw the adoption of a silver currency for the empire in the 
reign of Aurangzib4 

Gresham's Law is sure to ojjemte liere. Hence the gold coinage 
gradually disappeared from general circulation and was only to be seen in 
the house of principal dignitaries of the state who can afford to manage huge 
transactions* while the ordinary peasant and artisan thought it lucrative 
either to melt the gold coin into bullion and then, dispose of it against silver 
money or hoard it up. And this has lieen the actual observation of more 
than one traveller hailing from foreign countries to India. 

We have already seen that the general currency of gold and silver 
coins side by side in the empire is apt to lead historians to conclude the 
prevalence of a bimetallic standard in the days of the Mughal sovereigns. 
Such a view is erroneous. The Government authorities of those times were 
neither statisticians* expert economists* nor Hnancial innovators to subscribe 
to this or that theory of bimetallic or monometallic standard. The very 
notions were quite alien and unknown to them* and the artificiai limitation 
of the circulation of a particular coin as occasion demands it, and the fixation 
of a stable ratio between the two precious metals to render commerce to be 
carried on a sure basis were beyend their comprehension. Their ideas of 
economics and social history are quite astonishing to us of the twentieth 
century, while our theories of economics and national finance were quite 
inane to them, much less comprehensible. Hence to speak of the prevalence 
of a bimetallic sfatidard in those days is nothing short of reading certain of 

t . Hodivala: Hitisried Sin dhf, rit., pp, I. 

2 . jiijj lea?, p. 457. 
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the present-day ideas Into the nature of the general ctrcnialioiii of gold coins 
in juxtaposition with the silver oneSr Yet the facts stand hare hefpre 
and supply ns with much ooveiable rnat^rial. 

The cxchcuigc vidiie of the rgpco under the Mugh^ls hj^s been statiid hy 
Si; ThomEra Roe as 2s. %iL \ while tho French writers of the hnter times 
mention iHeU one 4ud a. h^-lf fivcm are the ef]thvftletit of o|ie ruppe-' 
The Frenph livsy is now ohspletei the [tiqflfirn equivalent vhiph is 
Franc, which is a little more ihari nine pnd hajf peace it] English ipopey. 
The reason for the steady fall ir; the viiliie of the rupee is at hand. The 
great influx of silver into India by the tirrie of Anrangiiib, as we have fil^-Cnidy 
seen* ted to a greE;t depreciation ip the value of silver during the days when 
the fabric of the Mughal Empire show'ed overtures of a sure dncline. 

To the student of Mughal numismatics a real itisight intp tire s^iEict 
value pf the Mughal Tola wjll jjo of immeijse irnpoi tancp, si pee then iilone 
will it be possible for him to repLlly gompr^heud (he fiTlpotC pf the several 
statements to Ih; met with in the contemporary records relating to the coins 
of the day. The Toia is the unit of the British pond era ry system and 
weighs ISO grains Troy. But the of the M^gbajs is geuorally heavier 
than the British Indian tola. The statpment^ of the contemporary writer^ 
as regards its actuM w'eight pome vvithiu fhe E^qmpasq of 155 tc 150. 5 g^pinS' 
But these are the two extremes, cbp one making us think it ii|eredible^ 
while the other asks ns to doubt it exceedinglyn There ncyer b^yc bep;j 
a regular standard in the weight pf the Mughal Tp/ff as against fh^ constant 
farjn we perceive for {he Ei^ghsh i>joji ud and the French Tbp 

MughELl To/cr is based on Rtrth and the Eijtis arc ip their t^ri^ dependent" 
upon the ripe grains. Tq obtain 4 steady ^irrd scie>nihc standard hcfwepn 
two rice grains belonging to twp difft^rent pli|ces and tijnes is almost ap 
impossi billtyj Vifhiie thp caprice of the Govertimcnt was directly respopsible 
for decrees that often [peddled with the ipl^fify of the coipag^ij Mr. 
Hodivala observes justly Whatgvef the merits pf fhe pld Indian system pf 
weights and ineasur.i^j ^V^il adopted it njight h^-ve fjeeii |o 

envkoEinieiit* or the manner-of thinkjpg pf the p/sopfe, it crud* and 

empidcah The foundatious of the fab|es 0^5 ppits whiph pever 

been standardized and w.hlph vyete, perhiipS; ip fhejr nature ipcap^hl^ 
being reduced to uniformity."^ Afjier all thl^j wc caii safely conclude Op 
the authority of the corroborated testimony of the contemporary writers 
that the weight of the lifughal To/tf ranged so.mexvjiere between 135 W 
IS6 grains Troy* 

1. Mr. Ksfnn's j^aper, /. fi.4, Jafy 

2. ai'-t p. ?33, 

4 ' 
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HiLvin^ sketched out the general feattires of the Mtighsl enrreney we 
may tiqw profitably turn to the prominent features of the numismatics during 
the individual retgns of Mughal sovereigns separately- Here, when I 
classify a certain coin as pertaining to this or that particular reign, I 
should not be understood as drawing a clear line of demarcation as foi; its 
vogue of circulation. On the other hand Et should be understood that coin 
came into prominence in that particular reign, was first struck during that 
time, or has much to do with that particular prince i wliile they might have 
been circulating previously to that reign or after* 

The reign of Babar, the genesis of the Mughal dynasty on the throne of 
Delhi, is the starting point of our investigation. A conqueror with a vast 
field for exploitation before him and a greedy rabble of licry soldiers to 
satisfy behind him, Babar never had the resources necessary that could be 
easily realized from a settled ^^.^d orderly govcrntiaenh nor the opportunities 
for making any Innovations in the existing order of currency. Hence he 
never appears to have struck any gold money in his ovvn name. 
"He was perhaps tod poor to afford the luxury* ” Besides, during his 
reign we find clear traces of the general currency of foreign monetary 
denominations as can be Inferred from several passages to the like 
effect in the contemporary authorities and records. The Ashrajl^ the 
Shdhriihhi, the J Tuinna are the three types of coins which figure protni- 
tisnUy iti his reign. 

The Ashrafi, ofMameluk origin, became famous in the fifteenth century 
when it ^va^ finally adopted into the Egyptian currency. The original 
etymological meaning of if is * noble correspoudiug to the English ntiblc 
and in course of time it came to be loosely applied to all sorts of gold coins 
of varying weiglits and values. Its value vvas differently given by different 
authorities as being lls. 6rf. and 7s. respectively. The Ashreifi is several 
times mentioned in the Memoirs 0 / Babar and other contemporary records 
attesting to the plenitude of its circulation and vogue* Hence it is evident 
that the coins belonging to the denomination under review did away with the 
lack of gold coins in the reign of Babar, 

The Shahrttkhi is another coin to be frequently met with in contempo¬ 
rary records, and many of the accounts of State revenue during the reigns of 
Babar and Hiimayun were computed in that denomination* From these 
^ata it is evident that ft wa:$ an important if not the most important unit 
of value ” during their reigns. As for its value, 2^ ShaJtrMis went to make 
Akbar's rupee and it weighed about 72 grains troy of silver. 

The very fact that the Tutnati forms one of the denominations of Persian 
money should not lead us to conclude that the numismatics of the Mughal 
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dynasty have nothing to do udth it. Origiiiaily belonging to Irsiiq or Khurassan, 
the Timuin presumably tame into India in the reign of Babar, and it certainly 
elucidates the vexed and difficult proposition of the value of the Akbari 
Tankha, while it fully illustrates the pt inciple of the progressive deteriora¬ 
tion in value of monetary denomiuations^ The priinary significance of the 
Mongolian word Tiutian is ' myriad ' or ‘ ten thousand and hence it gradu¬ 
ally came to denote a sum of money worth ten thousand Dimrs. According 
to the Ahbtrrtiattia tlie Ttitttiju was not lijced, but was subject to local varia¬ 
tions and has certainly gone down in vaUio. By the time of Jehangir it was 
only reckoned to be w'orth thirty rupees, and by the time of Khafi Khan in 
the early part of the eighteenth century its value ran down to rupees i>vent 5 '- 
four. " The Tiffuan was a mere money of account, and Imaginary denomination 
with a fixed theoretical value of book-rate, but substantial or metallic 
basist and there is nothing to show that it was subject to ternporary variations 
according to the ]>alance of trade or the supply and demand of the precious 
metals. 

The reign of Hutnayun forms a sort of wter/egtitifti in the monetary 
history of the Mughal Empire when everythisig was in a sort of chaotic condi- 
tioon The roj^l fugitive wus, to seek the wavering support of sinalJ potentates, 
w'hile his not unbecoming rival was installed on the throne of DclhL But 
even at a moTuent of extreme disquietude Sher Shah was able to lend a 
certain amount of his attention to fiscal matters. As it has been already 
pointed out* he reformed the cuiTcncy by the issue of an abundant quantity 
of genuine silver money noted for its integrity ; while AbtilFasi grimly admits 
the fact that the earliest and indelible traces of ingennit)’ as arc to be seen 
in the rupee of Akbar (his deliberate hero), arc to be seen tn the rupee 
financial legislation of Sher Shab*- 

The reign of Akbar saw many important innovations and improvements 
in the monetary history of the Mughal Empire^ And if ever we are justified 
in speaking of the oiincncy systern of the Mughal Empire we should support 
our arguments upon the injunctions and regulations of Akbar concerning 
the general process of minting^ the administration ' of the mints and the 
standard of integrity aimed at in the mintages. 

The system of coinage under Akbar is a thorough process of experin 
menting and evolution. Experiments were being carried on by Amir 
Fattullah and Raja Todar Mai about the fixation of the depredation allowance 
rendered necessary by the constant wear and tear, until 1591, when 
Akbar decreed that the gold Ahihar deficient by three grains and the rupee 
falling short by six grains should not he deemed ‘ right' coins and hence ise 
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accepted ns biillion. This decrfce did awEiy with the old evil practice of 
accepting degenenUed coins by ireceivEhg sidditional bullion to make up the 
dfefidency which left a^reat scope to the Inint-masters—the mean mercenary 
wretches'' as the Ajti-i-:A!ibari calls thetn^—to mint coins of questionable 
integrity and pass them off for ‘fight ’ coins before the secular eyes of rgrto- 
rant village folk, thus making a sinecure of their mints at the expense of 
those ihnocent customers. Resides, clipping the coins was to some extent 
prevented. 

Akhar's injunctions leave ho Scope for favouring a particular coin and 
th^ treasuries were to accept any coins which the people brought in to pay 
their dues* To read modern nations into those ancient prevalences, the 
coihs of the day were imlimited legal lender. No serf shall be taken upon 
the coins of the present reign that are of full weight ” and rhe coins of 
fdrnler reigns shall be received as bullion".“ Abul Faal, summing up the 
r^gulfttions of Akhar about the mintages, says: “ As through the attention of 
the Majesty, gold and silver were brought to the greatest degree of purity ; 
in a like manner the form of the coin was improvGd,”® 

Of th& ‘importal coins’ tnention^ in Abul Fail's inventory of Akhar’s 
coirts there are twenty-four gtild coins of which the L/ji-i-Jirlali Mtthr worth 
teu rupees, and the round Mufuir worth nine rnpees were generally current 
in the empire; nine principal silver coins, besides many other minor ones, of 
which the contuitiing about 178 grains of a very high standard of silver 

and worth forty dams of copper, became the general medium of exchange and 
four kinds of copper coins of which the dam gained currency in the adjust¬ 
ment of accoimts involving fractions t)f a rupee. The dajii was further 
divided iivto twenty-five parts called CheeTeJs, purely for purposes of adjusting 
minute accounts. Resides these there are tw’o old specimens of coins called 
the Dihrsm to be met with in the ordinary course of life in Akbac's time* 

Akbar’s passion for innovation has been the subject of universal 
remark and his fondness for neologisms often transgressed the bounds of 
reason and common sense. Radauui informs us that the emperor got a 
Rralmjin named Purukhottatn ‘ to invent particular Sanskrit names for all 
things in existence'.' * This sort of a perpetual hankering after innovation 
made him meticuloUslj'struggle for contriving silly and meaningless dei'ices 
for the satisfaction of his own fancy. The high sort of oriental magnificence 
characteristic of all sovereigns flom ishing in all time and climes in the east* 
mingled with the usual pitch of Muhammadan ostentation, and heightened 
by the native powers of festhetic appreciation, made Aklxar to see eve^ything 

P' 3. p. 17. 
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around him in pertcct array and grandiloquence. Hence his zeal for show, 
his passion for Lono^'atiun, liis catering lo ilie promptings of his fancy. 

The great noteworthy feature about Akbar’s system of coinage is the so- 
called ^Gigantic coins* or phenomenal pieces. Foreign travellers like Hawkins 
and de Last were struck with the transcendental brillian-ce (so it seemed 
to them) of these phenomenal pieces and left their testLnionial$ full of 
adulatory encomiums. 

Heavy stamped ingots “ bearing the stamp of the assayer and the banker 
in evidence of their purity” have been in e^itensive circulation at one time tn 
Chii^a and Cfintml Asia Akbar, with ail his keen snsceptibiltLy for innovation, 
struck Special coins of unnsmal w'eights—of course not for general circulation. 
Father and ^on vied ea.ch with the other in the mintage of those phenomenal 
coins, and Johangir mentions the presentation of gold MftJtr weighing 1,000 
tolas to Yadgar Ali, the amliassador of the ruler of Iran, while gigantic coins, 
though hot BO monstrous as the one just mentioned, are to be met with in 
the mintages of ^ihab Jahan and Aiirang^ib, 

Akbar in bis great zeal for innovation invented fanciful names for the 
biggest coins among the monetary denominations taken mostly from Sanskrit 
and the other Indian vernaculars, and actually employed a Hrahmin in hb 
service for the purpose of inventing Sanskrit names for all things In the world 
as we have already seen. Thus the coin S'ijansah can be traced to the Sans¬ 
krit Sahasra signifying one thousand. The mtionale underlying it is that 
this coin contained one hundred Ltd-i-Jalali Mahrs each of which is valued 
at ten rupees. Thus the thonsuud rupees, the value of the S'Jiciitsah, 
gave it that particular name. 

The mintages of these phenomcnnl pieces and portentous medals have 
OKasicned a serious disagreement among the eminent numismatists as to 
their origin and value. l>r. Edward Thomas has postulated that they served 
the purpose of our present-day bank notes, es[>ecial]y representing higher 
amounls—actual coin-substitutes for our nindem convertible paper money 
representing high values. On the other hand, Generiil Cunningham has for¬ 
warded his theory that they ^vore ‘ iYffXtTrtrjnt \ struck mainly in the 

interests of the big nobles in the empire, iviio can [laj- a single stamped ingot 
ora portentous medal more conveniently thaii a thousand in lieu of their 

dues to the cfown. Koth these theories arc no longer tenable. The one is 
hot a palpable fact, while the other is only conjectural and hazardous, but 
both bear the authori ty of eminent men well versed to pronounce a judgment. 

The [X)ssible origin and nature of those medals v^‘e are no%v to infer, .A 
grandilCH^lient affectation at magnlHceuce in glorying iibnut the mintage of 
gigantic coins, and an arduous dcSire to exalt the empire in the eyes of foreign 
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ambfissEidors by present]n^> them with such pharmmeriiil pieces made 
the MugEi-'i] sovereign decree the minting of snch portentous coins. Besides 
those gigantic coins served as stores of value. The revenue resources of tlie 
Mughal Empire often being in excess of the actual expenditure; the habitual 
practice of Eioarding up valunble metals Enasmuch as the profitable systems 
of modern banking and co-operative concerns were aiiknou ii to them; the 
constant demand for a cash reserve which can rise equal to Che occasion in 
any moment of financial crisis; the general craving for a sure means of 
success in times of military exigencies and terrible droughts—all these 
events rendered it possible and profitable for the Mughal sovereigns to store 
high values in individual denominations. As for the theories of Thomas 
and Cunningham, Mr. Hodivala assures ns in Elis important work of his 
authoritative testimony as to their being no longer tenabled 

The attentive ear of the careful hearer of this paper cannot fail to re¬ 
member that Surat paid its dues in the reign of Akbar in Muhmudis. The 
iVIifJiiniicii is not a coin issuing cut of the imperial mint at the capital or the 
provincial mints at Surat. It was minted at the Baglana Rajah's mint at 
Mulhar. Such the general currency of this coin during the first half of the 
seventeenth century that t^e factors of the East India Company at Surat .vere 
competJed to send their ‘ rial Is ' or Spanish dollars to Mulhar and have them 
melted down and re minted in sMuhnnidis. It was a generic as well as a 

popular designation of the silver coins of the Sultans of Gu^rat often from 

very earlier times, and its ratio with tEie Akbari rupee stood at 5 : 12, U., 
roughly speaking, two and a half s\^itJtmiidis. went to make a rupee of Akbar. 

"The reign of Jehangir marks an epoch in the history of Mughal numis¬ 
matics and was distinguished hy several notable events.”^ "No reader of 
Jehangir's 'Memoirs ’ could fail to have been struck by the pride and satisfaction 
w'lth whioh he enlarged upon the rarity, value and beauty of the presents and 
offerings made to him on the Nauroj, the atmiversaiy of his birth and other 
court festivals.”3 ^ prince noted for hilarity, indifference and fashion, Jehangir 
designed several innovations in the structure of the coins, the superscription.^ 
that adorn them and the relative values of such denominations. 

Of the smaller com?^ that draw our attention, there are many that were 
current during his reign. As we have already seen, a special coin the Nisari 
was struck by Jehangir for purposes of or scattering of gold or silver 
coins and other miniature imitations of fruits and flowers among the people. 

It IS one of the terminological novelties of Jehangir and its actual weight did 
not matter. There is uo necessity to maintain a constancy in its value. 

1. Op. Cis., p. 79. ” -----^ 
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since the size, the design and the metEil cnntained iii the no in depended 
always upon the mnount of money wluch tlie empcfor ^^'as tviHiiig to acatter 
among hU subjects^ Hence special orders were to be promulgated as to the 
mintage of such coin at the plcEi^ure of the emperocs, and u'c can easily 
connect the date of an impcrtal sLny in a town where a provincial mint was 
situated and the date when a particniar coin intended for the purpose of 
Nisar was minted. 

Darbs and Chants are other pieces which are to be frequently met with 
in^the statements of Jehangirn Tticy were origin ally the fancifnl designations 
invented by Akbar to a half and a quarter of the square rupee respectively, 
Jehangir was so fond of Darbs that he commonly states donations to foreign 
arnbassadors in terms of those coins. The probable reason behind it is that 
jehangir might have had a notion that fomign travellers w'cudd best appre¬ 
ciate and comprehend the real signiiieance of his munificence if the value 
of the gift was represented in terms of a coin ivhich is almost an equivalent 
to the highest silver coin in their ow'n coiintr}'. Thus the Abbn.^i, the highest 
Persian monetary denomination in silver* is almost equal to the half rupee of 
Akbar* and the Darb is only worth half a rupee. The Chani^ as alreiidy 
noted, is worth a quarter of a rupee. 

Tanhi pieces are too frequently met with in the annals of tlie reign of 
Jehangir, The pearl and the jewel trades often made use of the Tank as a 
common weight and the Tanhi was both a weighj: and a coin like the Dam 
A khan It sa%v its genesis in the creative power of Akbar and it grew' into 
prominence in the reign of Jehangir subject to the modulating influences of 
local variations, and it was about sixty Tour gmins troy hi weight. "... these 
Tan/ii pieces w'ere struck with a view to provide for the copper currency as 
complete a series of fractional pieces as c.visted for the rupee (both square 
and round),^'^ 

The Oambray Tanka^t and the zodiacal coins are other coins of note in 
the reign of Jehangir* leaving aside for the present monient his so-called 
'' Portrait Miihrs ” and heavy coins. We have the emperor's own testimony 
to the effect that the Cambray Tankas of gold and silver minted at Cambray 
were double the weight of the ordinary Mtihar and rupee of Akbar, Before 
Jehangir's reign only Tankas of copper were minted and, properly speaking, 
gold and silver Tankas date from his reign. 

Perhaps the sodiacal coins of Jehangir and of Tvurjaban represent a 
revolutionary innovation made by the emperor. Except for the empe¬ 
ror's own testimony no other historical evidence relating to such coins is to 
be found. The royal aulobiographer goes on to say that a sudden notion which 
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entered his mind makes him decree thfit the coins should bear the figure of the 
consteliatiori which belonged to the month in which the coins wee struck 
instOcid of the noriniLi inint-piacei And Taverniei'^s V's-in about JSfurjahan 
dancing before Jehangir, obtaining the j^romise from him to the effect that 
she should be installed fjiiocn cfe facto tor one daj'. and of the minting pf 
gold and silver coins bearing her own name is more like a folk*talc than art 
historical exegesis. 

Let us now turn to tlie heavy coins and tlie so-called Portrait Aluhrs 
of Jehungir. There is the emperor’s own report that the gold and silver 
coins minted during hi's reign were heavier than the ordinary coins of Akbatf 
and that he gave i^ew naines to such coins. Thus the gold coi|i Nar-Jahttiii 
and the silver Sikka-i-Jehaagiri in contradistinction to fh^ 
besides showing dean traces of nomendatural innovations were bpth heavier 
than the ordinary Akbari iUtiftetr and silver rupee by twenty per cent, 3oth 
these coins were generally known as J&haitgiris. Even gmgng these 
abnormal issues there are two distinct varieties. Being heavier by a fourth 
and a fifth than the ordinary Mifhar and rupee of Akbar, they weighed 304 
grains agei 212-^ grains respectiveiy in the case of the gold MuhrSi while the 
silver coins stood respectively at 3H and 333^ grains, But the standard of 
fineijesfi of the coins belonging to the previous reign was scrupulously con¬ 
formed to and hence the coins exchanged in the proportiotj of their intrinsic 
weight:^# Besides thege, two distiitct types of silver cotijs w'ere disttngu)fiih&4 
as Jelutfigiri^ from the ordinary Chalorfu or Khajartak rupees. Even though 
these abnormal issues were forbidden in the sixth regnal year there were 
enopgh coins to he empb 3 ed In commercial transaction^ even lafe in his 
reign#' The mioting of the normal Akbari rupees and Muhrs was very rare 
though not altogether suspended during the first six regnal years. There 
are a certain uurnbei of coins that do not exactly fit into the purport of thesft 
statements and the probable conclusion is that they were sporadic issues 
uncommon as the regular medium of exchange and djrectty responsible to the 
ilj-tfatned mint-rnastcrs of the ptovincial mints situated in the outlymg dis¬ 
tricts of the ernpire. 

The fact tliat the so-called Portrait Mufirs were of rare occurrence ie 
apparent from the simple manifestation that the Indian museum can boast of 
only one of such iTiw/o's, and that another coin is registered in Mr, White- 
heaxl's catalogue. The imperial actobiograpiier informs us that ha specially 
ordered the mintage of gold pieces weighing one tola with the superscription 
of the Padisha*E effigy on the one side and the figure of Allah surmounted by 
a sun on the other. These ' Portrait Muiirs^ or special riiedals were only 
intended for presentation by the emperor to eminent dignitaries ifje State 
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as a mark of Emperial favour and general distuicLtonH u hile the emperor took 
actual pleasure in seehtg those medals i.vorn by them with a sort of fetish 
reverence. **They in thdr origin, only medals or badges of distinction, 

insignia of an exalted order of Nobility of Merit, or the proofs of the wearer 
belonging to the Inner circle at court.’As for the poiernics concerning the 
superscriptions on the Portrait Muhr and their nature and import, it Is be¬ 
yond the seo'pe of this paper, and not profitable from the viewpoint of 
Investigation of this subject. But certain it is that they were presentation 
tokens ostentattoosly indulged in by the emperorj solicitously acquiesced in 
by the chief persons of the State. 

The reign of Shah Jehan brings ns to view the matter fnorn another side, 
ft is not so miich the neolog is ms and novelties introduced by him as the 
restoration of the Junar computation of dates that arrests our attention on a 
close examination of his coins. Students of Mughal history will be aware of 
the radical innovation by Akbar of the Hahi era based on the solar system of 
computation beginning with his first regnal year. Jehangir discontinued the 
Ilahi eta, but never pretended to have begun a new era of his own. But the 
official reckoning of the dates by th^ Jiilu.^ or regnal years was never dispensed 
with. Jehangir’s Julus dates come to an end with his death just as be did 
away with the Ilahi era of his ffither; Shah Jehan went a step further in the 
direction of orthodoxy by ordering the recounting of years according to the 
lunar computation, Aurangiiib with his great i;eal for Muhammadan ortho- 
doxy, abolished the JVfirfres celebrations which rung the death-knell of Akbar's 
anti-Muslim Innovations. 

The reign of Aurang^tb is not specially note^voithy from the ntimismatic 
point of view'. Hfs reigrt, as we have already seen, was only remarkable for 
the great depreciation in tlie value of silver rendered so by the great influx of 
silver into India, and for the actual adoption of a silver currency in the empire. 

CHAPTER VL 
Conclusion. 

If a dispassionate account of the nature of the Mngbai Land Eevenue 
System is desired, and if a real appreciation of the system is intended we have 
to compare the system with those prevailing before and after its existence. 
Let us now compare the Hindu s^'sterns of revenue collection on the one hand, 
the gradually evolved system of the British administrators of India on the 
other hand with the rough and ready kind of revenue administration given by 
the Mnghais to their newly conquered empire. 

We have already seen that the ideal form of Hindu assessment n-as the 
demand by the State of one-sixth of the gross produce of the land. Even 
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farther back, accordto Mann, the demaad of ona-sis:E.h, much less of one- 
fourth, of the f;ross produce of the laud by the State denotes iin exceptionally 
rare occiirrei^ee. Gradually, Matin’s ideal was not coniormed to* Under 
Harsh aval d hail a the revenue demand was one-sixth. But later on the ideal 
became degenerated, the collection of revenue became oppressive and the 
demand of the kings rose to otie-half of the gross prodneef besides what is 
known as quit-retif was generally taken, and this eventually led to the ex¬ 
tinction of many of the vLllnge communities. Coming to more synchronistic 
periods of Hindu and MughaJ rule we find the kingdom of Vijayanagar 
exacting more than the usual rate of assessment- Jiut Nimi^i’s statement 
that nine-tenths was taken is not credible* Wilks states that twenty illegal 
cesses were prevailing in the reign of Harihara. Payments in kind were pro¬ 
hibited* On the other Inmd, under Shivaji, the Statens share of the produce 
was fi.xed at two-fifths, while there was no farming of the revenues* 

The systems of land revenue collection under ihu Mug ha is we are quite 
familiar with by now. Akbar took one-third of the gros^ [jreduce and remitted 
several vexatious taxes. His system was essentially ryot war* Later some 
changes for the worse were introduced and the State’s share was raised 
to one-hatf and, at times, even more* The system of farming revenues gained 
currency and the Jot of the peasants turned wretched. 

A comparison of the Mughal revenue sytem with that of the British 
administrators at the present day does not give us a fair comparative judg- * 
ment. Zf ever we want to compare the tw^o systems with any degree of 
fairness, w'e have to bear in mind that the present system was the product 
of a gradual process of evolution. Whereas the Mughal emperors gave a 
rough and ready kind of laud revenue system to a newly conquered country, 
of course, with some inherent drawbacks, the British administrators alive to 
orderly and settled government for centuries in their native country were not 
able to evolve a perfect system until recently without committing many seri- 
oits blunders. They w-eie obliged to grope their way back to the old Mughal 
system during the early period of their ruEc. The present system under¬ 
went the sad experiences of the farming of revenue collection to intermedia¬ 
ries prior to the hurried quinquennial settlement of Warren Hastings during 
the years U72 to 1777, and the ,'5till worse ordeal of the miscortceived policy 
of Lord Cor 11 wall is’ Pertnaiictft ft is not till recently that 

the R^'otwar settle me] it of .Sir Tlicjuias Minim gained recognition, and the 
modern system dates from 1^)85. “The basis of this system is the division 
of the whole area into fields by a cadastral survey, each held being valued at 
a fixed rate per acre and the assessment settled thereon. A holding is one or 
more of such fields or of their recognii^d sub-divisions* The registered 
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occupant of eacK (leld deals directly witK the Goi'emuient, Eind so long as he 
pays the a^isessmeiU he is ciititled to hold the hnid for ever and cannot he 

ejected by Govertiment ^ ^ ..prl^^atc imprtivecnetits iiu'olve no addition, 

either present or future, to the iifisKSSiiieut.'^^ Sue)] a state of affairs was 
bronght about by Acts such sis tlae lieu^E Tenancy Act of 1885 based on 
piiitciples of hxit)' of teimre and judicial rents ^vhile giving; statutory holding 
for seven 3 'eai s in the case of Ondtu the Act of 1877 guamnteeing against 
eviction and enhancement nf rent; the Land Alienation Act of 1000 provi¬ 
ding that “ money-lenderSj shop-keepers and professional men cannot buy 
land from hereditary cultivators or hold such land on mortgage for more 
than twenty years without the consent of the Stiite" and such like 
measures. 

Thus w'e have seen the pitfalls x^liicli the present Government had 
experienced before it had attained its goal, But the Mtiighal sovereigns 
were not given so many chances for dra^vi^g experience from makeshifts^ 
As indicated abovej the)' gave a system of el rough and ready kind suit¬ 
able to their needs. When consjuaring these systems we sliotild not miniixiize 
the influence of the age in winch they lived, the level of civilization they 
attained, the consonance of these systems with other co-existing sj'slenns, 
the circumstances which governed their actions—not to shield the vulnerable 
points in the system but to really comprehend it. 

Such was the nature of ^^ughal land revenue system as we have just 
now' seen* Bare the s)' 5 tem stands witli its defects and naerits and a 
comparison of it with other systems eclipses its real nature- No doubt the 
system was essentially severe, but such a state ■ivas warranted b)" the prevail¬ 
ing ctrcii instances, when it became the serious concern of the sovereign to 
see the peasants not to wax fat and kick in an age of perturbed and perplexed 
circumstances. Even then we have benevolent reigns like those of Sher 
Shah and Akbar, Though the land-tax under British administration was 
mitigated the Government is drawing freely upon the other resources of the 
country in the form of several taxes. On the other hand the various 
benefits conferred by the British Government may be pointed, lint even 
at the present day Sir liasil Jihackett is enquiring about the aide resources of 
the countr)'. 

On the one baud the income-tax was amended to provide even “ for 
the assessment of income, pi'ofits or gains of an association or club which is 
neither a company nor ei firm nor a Hindu iicidi^'idcd family.The " su[> 
plementary demands" of the iinance member acnounting to over a million 

1 , hfipfi'itfi 1008, XV! , p. 5lS. 

2. Tlie (7wfirtr-r!.v cdhcd \)y H, N. Milii. VoL I, Mo. i, 
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rupees,^ and his quaint confession t “I have, lam afraid ^ already taxed the 
patience of the House as severely as i/ie Governm^ftt am accused of taxittg 
the people of htdia'*^ show that even at the present day* in the very words of 
the fiiiarjce member^ that the Government " do ^^ln^ ‘^cant to remit taxation or 
give away a part of the provincial contributions this year and then be faced 
w'ith the necessity of imposing additional taxation next year or the year 
after.Yet the Hon. Sir Basil Blackett has the good sense to assure ns 
that the Government "certainly hope for progressive redaction in our military 
expenditure, for progressive improvement in the yield of onr existing sources 
of revenue. We hope too that the Committee on Taxation will be able, in 
due course^ to recommend important improvements in. the machinery and 
scope of our taxation system so that it may be possible for India to raise in 
taxation, an amount equal to wdiat she raises to-day at less sacrifice to the tax: 
Payer/ 


1- The , et3itfid H. N, MUra, \'q]. L pp. US —15 u 
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SVETASVATAROPANISHAD* 

English Metrical Translation with Estplanatory Notes, 
l^v D. VfcxKATkAMrAii, Esg,, L,T, 
iCoti tt ft usd from V»t. X! X, Nu. 3J) 


SECOND DlKCOURSe* 

1, Let Savita first conjoin the mind and all 
The vital breaths and help ns so to kno^v 

The Truth. Let him the splendour of Agni findj 
With it irradiate the heart within. 

It hjs been pointed ouc in (hi firat discour-;? that bocli mecUtation: ftapaa) nn6 knowledge 
ynana) ate essential tor comprahenJitig tlie AbsoUtte—the and the now 

invokes Savitr, Ibe Sun, to help the aftcliei- in the penTormance of tapas. 

—causative in sense ^ having joined (Ibe mind with tSmbman when 
about to commence meditntion), 

—►literally, [lie sun j here it mtiy be lAken to mean Ifl^'flra. 

3irc?I?rf^ —in order tlmt tha real nature of AI man may be realized, 

— ||]^ praaas or Vital airs. Cp. ''3 The word iray aho be taker to 
mean the jK&ntndvifus OT the knowledse-givinK settK?, 

—ihe splendour of and by implication of all the itJfjraj, 

—^Uaving detetmtned, 

implLBS Ihc human body composed oi the five clertietlts— eanh, wfllfrt, light, air 
and ether ; henca 3T]^-rFc^T%—with in the body. 

SITIIT^TI.—might brine. 

This verse Is rather cryptic and may be esplaiaed thns l-T^t the ,San help us to Mncenlralc 
DUr minds on 11 rah man hy rtsirainine die senses and may be, having discovered the light that IS in 
and all other tuminnries, ErradJatfiOUr hearts with U eo that vve may perceive the in 

its [me estate 

2. And at the bidding of the divine Sun 
With concentiriited mind, prepare we now 
Heiirtened ngain by Htm* for Hetivenfy bliss. 

^he Sun, ref*t 5 to Ged Himself hali.ff tlie substratum oi the glowing orb. 

g^-3ig^!tr -ciunmanded by Him. 

'''hich seonres Heaven. ..e., study and contemplu^ 

Th ■'? o/btan^r a l{ytli5j;facBeMiivarnWcaJdrefiH.<lursBlve3.wilhmLiida composed 

and Sl^filhened by spirrtual power, to the acquisition of that t^no^vlBilge whieh leads to exahod 

bliss. 


3. May the '£iw. our fisnses heave[i\VEttcl bent nnite 
Witii mind, unite the same with wisdom true 
When they reveal the At naan's splendour great 
And iirtEiy JHa tiicse our senses govern and guide. 

IJlh’Am is ini'qket[ [o diranl o(|L' rseasts iowarrla tlse tnaet seU iJlcin 

Away Jram Vi-OrLd oylsidc. Anil aro toth adject iveb qaAfiTying ^1*5^ which ia 

Objectivfi plarjil. The pisfiage ivonid read ilms 

HrJi; 51 ^e% 

anOtlier reading fnr (the senSMj which are OH thoir way lo 

Brabmaa. 


^5^^^ifrrTt the great lUminKty, Fanftbt'.'ihma. 

'A ”^he seniies. the word is taken lomean by the cornmentatar Vijnana, Indrtt, AgDj 
etc.j and thegiaioF the Mantra ab given by him is;—Even llrahma [Hiranyagarbha) 
and Indra haviou by ibe grivM of lavara aUained Ifl the knowledge of 

ra matniaikya as [hg resit]t of menial concentration. fOuniJ liberation. 

The sages ^I'ise their minds and senses all 


Withdrau' to fix on Him who compasseth ulJ, 

Who's vast and who is wisdom's very self; 

And He the witnes-s sole—the Aksointej 
Created all the sacrificial deeds ; 

, Gr^t be the praise of ^avita divine. 

ahrtnirf IB the sense as conveyed abo^e. The seekers of f«edoffi 

Wit# rtf wwHrt ^ ^ whom proceed al] wisdom and all meditation. Those who follow the 

. ,ir..:ni» 5 minds anti senses from the- abject"vvorld fof the sake of re^hfing 

&rTf" sacr&tl iic(s ordained by Him ioT sell'pcrificAlion. 

-yrahmana-R, sag<ig, 

—turn inwards, 

here for ‘ aftciaes ‘ wliEclt siimnlate intellect, 
filling all space, 

—filling All time ami all objecls; _mighty. 

nature at cotisctonEaess. ia understood 

I.C.. or realizing the AJisolute which, is pure oonsciotianess, tmlimited by time, tpaca or 
ft all the current of their thoughts inwards. 

ihotild be taken as a sEparaiE sentence, 
ate. phi,. Sacrificial acta, 

Should go with created 

r|;-—.the sole witness of alj intellection. 


the Absalute; lia^'lng none other of the samB kind or of a diflerent order, 
?T%: is (he tliiril sentence; is to be understood, 

——great praise. 

Co the shilling l.ard. 

iffliteratiyt to the Hun \ to Varnbralimait who Is tlie snbslradim of all that Is 
slAtic and dynannic. 

-should be donn (gi ^"cn J, 
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5. This BrahmEiji held ftfst by hmi mind and sense 
Let me with my prostrations celebrate i 

And let my song of praise procliTim the Lord 
As does the fame of hini wlio treads the path 
By virtue marked, and let the sons of God 
Immortal hear from tltetr shining homes aloft. 

The fourth Mnnlra Itas stalad inient eu Eicavcnly bdL!E& obtain Lnimediate 

IrnQwlcd^fi o[ UtalimALl by briDgin^ under control as vvcti as iutcntal sansos. is 

described how tile sselter aEter Uberalton resoives ta praocad on tire path of setf'reAliza- 

tion. Thcrd ate three ideas in this Mtintra i— 

i. Let me pmsttat'e praising the Lord who, it has bomn tauglit, cognisable by concen¬ 

trated thought 

ii. Lei my dir'ino sons-affcrinipi a^tcad ^ar and wide as does ihc fame of him wlio trciida 

the path of virtiifl (f^^rCT^qvCJjg^:) ^ 

iii. Jvet the High Godsi the sons of the UternaS from tlieir ahiniiig scats above heat nny 

divine inoantaiioiis g^[ ^f^^RTER f^Tbr 

^ is Vedic for - I control. - ancient^ Smme ■ 

moriaL 

qa+ll^— JAe one who walks along (Lie path of righteans- 

nessr 

3^' f^|UJ|niHhfr^:—Hiratiyagartiha and others whn are the sons 

of Brahma. 

6. Where hre is churned, where wind is baulked and where 
The Soma overflows, there the mind is born. 

The, knowledge of the identity of ihe Self Wtlh the Absolute is enjoLiied as the means for 
salvation to one who is fit for illumirtalton, by merit earned in this or other lives, in wltoni therftis 
ho trace of sin, whose heart is pure and wliosentind rests Ltaptr-turbed and pcacelul. Uui fot one 
who is as yet not qualified for such knowledge, wlio^s spiriiuul equipment has itot reached its full 
height, yfl/a or meditation: as detailed here and In some of the verises following Ls prescribed iti 
order that he may acquire competence for llralimajiuna thro ugh mental purification. 

Interpreted literally tba Mantra refers to the performance of The fire is kindled 

and stirred by flie wind and the iioma juice overflows 

the vessel then the mind is JS*:ed on saCiifiCEal riies tt'flI^Ct hA t). 

^ The Yogic Interpretation is as follows:— * 

■ The sia centres or chakras in the human body are ;—MnL&dhira, tho rooL^support nt the 

base of ihs spinal column, Svadhishtaiia, Manipura, Anahala, Vikuddha and Ajna. The f^uudalini 
ShaktL known as Mulaprakriti lies nailed in ihs Mulddhdra and being rpusad by courses 

through all the chakras until finally she reaches roAanara, the highest ocrcbial centra whera she 
joins her Lord ?)iva- This union enables the Yogin to taste the nCciar nf immortalily, (For a 
fuller description of the Yogic process, particularly of the Tantrik school. Consult "ilhaktiaud 
Sbakta *' by Woodroffc, Chapter XVI.) 

Narayana regards lha Mantra As describing the birth of tliE human body and mind, 

Since the sucoonding verses treat of Yogaj Itie secOTid interpretation is to be preferred. 

7. And Ibt the Yogin gratify the Lord, 

The eternal Brahma wtth the nectar sweet 
That Savita begets. Do thou thy mind 
In Him rivet; thy meed shall tarry not. 
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Lh* sun L 

—produced or no^vin^^. 

sJhDuld serH'e, shoidd plci^^e. 
f|®—^ objccL of med j tat i DTI L 

'J^—eKFBCLO^' before aU thlnfis. 

?T^^3IfSJf^—5n lirahmajv. 

scat. 

secure your re ru(;e jn liraJ]rtian. rs Vedie form, in iho imperative 

seUsE. 

S, Sitting in posture straigtitj cEiejjt, iieck and head 
Erect, the stinses all withdrawn by the mind 
Into the heart, let tlie wise in the Brahma-boat 
Across the mass of fearfnl ^vaters sail. 

'I'ho maiincr in wliicSi Yoga is to bs performed by one who is qna]i&ed for it is prescribftd. 
t^'DrcDncontcalEOn of mifld Ibfl first Ibing requisite is Llie lifilil pasture and then the aensoa liavc to 
ba brought under subiccticn by iLie process Itno^vn as f-r'/ttyaAnra which is thus defined ; — 

^STTW I 

mm.K ^1% ara ii 

— Ji ores vara'3 ;T/(Tffl(V,'/jIsrrJ, Siofru-y JX—'2S. 

Those who linder3tand Yoj'a say that pmtyahA^ conaists in withdrawing alt the jensesitom 
their objeols. 

It ia by m^itatioil on the symbol ' Om ' that onO is abte to cr 034 the dtCadfn 

ocean of S&ms^ro, 

9. With all the vital breaths rtsstrained within 
And moderation guiding alJt his acts 
Let the Yogin Eh rough the nose the sup pressed air 
Outbreathe and e'er alert control the mind 
Which is like a chariot drawn by horses wild. 

The right mode of performing ^rd^ffynwifn: is iiidiciled. tl codsIeLs of (eKpElling) , 

pttj-aiA (filling in} and JrtirjiAkiiita (slopping Or holding the breath)— 

JTt'TIWr:*. 

3TVI|5irt|(ffir—'Ijii-ing restraiiseiJ tJia brefttb, 

^—jnside the body or in AiftljAhAnx where iLie Ktnidalirii lies. 

-wj(h one'a activities kept under control. 

Cp. I 

— Bhs.^. Vt^ ] 

When doLIlK Wm ^ravttyfiJiia^ the air should be drawn in slowly throiLgh 
the loft nostrd, hefd fora shtted period of time and then breathed out of the right nosirih 
It should be repeated reversing the process. 

3TS*TT1 f'-"being alert; free from desire, anger, etc. 
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10. Where g;ronnd is even and pure tmd free from riihble» 

From fire and dust excmfit, a^vay from sounds, 

From waters deep and all resorts of men 

Where the mind is pleased and the eye offended not^ 

Within the cave well-sheltered from gfosty winds, 

There let the Yogin fix his thoughts on High, 

The plicc Cltoaeji for meditftliijtl should tit even (^R)j fret rougli SlflClo 

fire (^%)j «-nd H4tntl It tnlist 1>* away'firpm hAunES of men and not tflO near deep 

wi-jftera. Prefarably a seqiiMiEered (nDurttain cave should bo ^elected situated amidst plca£[ne[ 

SCCTIER-. 

is aL'thai-C for t f., ofleiisive to tlie tyc. 

No distractions of any kind sliotlld be perinitted. If is only than that a Vagin can cancentraca 
hii mind on the Mosl Tfi}'li. 

Chapter VI of the BAa^irvad^iia givoS an elaborate descriptEan pf the proper equipment cf a 
YPgin. 

11. As rising mist^ as smoke and sun and fire 

And wind, as glow-woim^ lightningf crystal and moon. 

Shapes such as these, before the Yogin^s mind 
Appear, precursors of the Brahman great. 

When one i^actisea in iftt orglit-fold aspect—SfTWT^TRf, 
vrrTDT, ^vhich mean resipectivcly, EeLf-diKipline, devottpn, rEBbt-posture, b«atli- 

control, aenEC-subjugation, concentratEon, meditation, cCstatEC unioTi, appnritions like mist, smoke, 
etc., Ti9)0 in order, painting to the nat-djstant of Stif-rcafizatEnn, 
is Vedic ior . 

tfIIh^tI”th05* (shapeSi) wtiicb rise before the mind"? 
eye when the fjupreme Light if about to flash tearing asunder tbc curtain af fn^dya 
that ahrouds the Ilrabiuan. 

12. When the eleiuetits five, earth, water, light and air 
And sky do rest controlled; when qualities five 
PrevatJ, from Yoga born, to such a one 

Disease there^s none, nor touch of eld, nor death, 

His body now aglow with yogic fire. 

13. A bearing light, sound health and steadfastness 
Complexion sweet, a ringing voice and pure 
The breath, excretions scant,—all these they say 
Are effects first perceived in a Yogin true. 

What i? knCwrl a? the CCn^uest of tbs alemanls And Ibc results accriling thcrcfrcjn are 
[lescribecl. 

Cp. 1%^ m I 

11 

—Suresva'ra"s Mm&soilSfiS- 33, on D^iahittaatfir^it IX. 

Whan the mind gets steady and ibe breaih is controlled v^Uhin, du« to tbe conqii4sl of ihe 
five elemanta the following marks appear ’— 

$ 
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SqJI II— 

/rfp'rf.. 34, 

From {{Parana, i.f.^ by Siting the mirtd an thfi rtBflattjvft aeals of llie elements in the body, 
control over them can be obtained. "The seat of earth estends from the foot to the knee, the 
seat oE water from the tnae to the navel, the sent of fire from tlie navel to llie itiront. the seat of 
air from tUe throat lo the region bet^vecn the eyc-bmws. and Llic seat of tt^ja from that rej;iori 
to Brntimaraodhra.'' 

When by meflUatiOti the Yogin obtains mastery over the five elements, he 
further actitriren the power to tlUllae any one of these elements, ijtanjas 33—3S of nSeotion IX 
of Afatiittiff/iitii describe the Virgin't CoilLrOl over the elements. When it is satiJ that the 

knows nn death, it mesuis that he can SQfflmon it at,will-Jf 

tfr^R— his body auffissed with the Yogac fire. 

H, Even as a mirror begrimed with dross 
When purified, in its own lu^^tre shines, 

Such wise the one that .sees the nature true 
Of Self his end doth gain from sorrow freed. 

-.r mirror or any metatUc dlK hurniahed. and tised as a mirtar, 

[7T^B—^^tl^’TfI —-Sailed by dLi.RtH etc. 

Vedic for ^JJSf^r T^lT^rl —cleaned by fire, etc. 

a similar way. 

^rc4{<ir^ ng clearly discerned the frtKh (bst en essence Jiva and Isvara are 

the sam^. 

—'that single individital fwho perceives the truth^. 
that lias reached the goal of life. 

rTt^lT^^—when the grEefa of life are at an end and the 
Toot-caiise of Samsara itself is destroyed. 

]S. Wifh the light of bis inward Self let the disciplined one 
Perceive the essence divine and then shall he 
Comprehend the Lord who i$ free from birth, 

Immutable, untouched by affections gross. 

And thus from all the bindini^ cords escanpc, 

—'in which slate, whin all traces of duality disappear, 

W*f 3ilr*fdl * ^ST4*t;d -^1'T^I^T ^^T'^with hiE lumino-tia self. When the 
impurities which appear Lo conlarnLuatC tha Sail through tieScLencc are I'emovacl ihe 
Alman shines in lls pristine lustre. 

nfttarC of tbe Absofutfi. 
within himself. 

^Trf Sftff:—-oi^s w'so lias saccessfully practised Yeiga. 
brabman la described as ST^T, not borrt, and nol Tntl'>TTIT(^^, 

i.f.t Ejted and immutable like tin Rftuil and not like, fl?ry, milk which, rtmaiding the fiRmc 
in essence, changes into c^rds, 

V 



^ Liticon tam tfi sUftd by avidya and Ui en'Kt£ ^ iri olhar vorda 
LiiBt wlitcli catinOt be claasified, under any cnleffOfy. 


16. This Lord for s«re pervades nil qEiarters known, 
^Tis He before ail things ^vas barn and He 
The dweller in the wo ml] of all and He again 
The all that bom is and bom shall be ; 

And kno\^' ye men that He resides within 
The lieii.rt His hice ui all directicniis turned. 


The Lord UftCOi]diLiOn.Hd by spstiC^ nndtima, is ti][inite And aU is the inner 

principle uf the universe iltfurininj; tlte^vorld of aeuiience ACld inKtitience Alite. 

—tbfl Atman himaelt. 


CBsraiid bEJ otliar diiiiclLanB. 

^ SHtlt——who was horn in the begin nia^ &f a j the fitst tEnbodied sen I, mi. 


HI rany a^arbbe, 

^ ^ ^ 3r?c[:-; Cp, —Havine created it He entered 

it (world 1. 7'diit, It— 

He 13 both KifAnyAgatbha etandiujj as the arelietype of atE subtle arnbodied souls and Virat 
alauding for the totality of gross bodies ; in Other words, H* is both^JfH^i+fl^ 

—-Paramatma HiuiseU as the manifEEted, world oi spirit and maEter. 


^■j^TtssjqruT]—-He is the begetter of ilie world, being both ita cfRcEent and material cause. 
Case ; \ —0, ye men {addressed by the ^shiEj. 

— is another reading. 

3t5TI^sr^^ frUifrf—'He remains as the self of all- 

—present everywhere r srpT—whose 

fsices are everywhere. 

17. Which God inhates in firej which God in water, 

W'hich God has entered ail this imivtrse, 

Which again doth dwell in herbs and plants, 

And which in lofty trees, to Him, the Lord 
Of Light onr prostrations and prostrations. 

The imnJATience of God is here lUEailt. Beir^g pure EEnriCACe and bliES Ha pervades tbc 
whole creatioo-aoinial, ve|:otib(e atij mineful. The reyatition of the word is to indicate 

the close of the chapter atld the fervOLlr with wliich the flcshcrS adore ibc Lord. 



the SUMERO-DSAvidian and the 
HITTITE-ARYAN ORIGINS. 

By Kk VAitJYArJATHA Esq., B.A,, M.R/AhS., F.R-Hist.S. (Lond.) 

Note.—A paper rend btfore t]ie MydiSt Society 1]«3 aiuQc betn revised ami incoTporatcd in 
the author's faithcomipublication^ “‘TIte SutneFO-Indna Civilizniions—Their Origittj ConiacL 
and Paraliels 

The term ' Sitmer \ though strictly applicable ouly to the proviocc of Lower 
Babylonia, is generally extended to all the tracts in Western A^iia which 
were Once occupied by the Sumerians at any given age. The land of Sumer 
is the long tract of the fertile valley of the Euphrates and the Tigris extend- 
ing.from the Persian Gulf np to a line oblii^uely dra^^m from a point near Hit 
oi^ the Euphrates to a little below Samarah on the Tigris in the north, where 
the flat alluvium of the lower valley ends, or roughly from the thirtieth 
to the thirty-fourth parallel. To the north of this allnvinnn, as far as the 
thirty-fifth paralJd, Jay the territory of Akkad, or Agade. which, though 
slightly elevated and undulating, still retained the gener^*! characteristics 
of the alluvial plain. These two tracts correspond to the provinces 
known as southern and northern Babylonia or Chaldsea, from, which the 
culture and the trade routes of the ancient world radiated in alf directions. 
Farther north, the province of Assyria comprised almost the entire 
tract covered by the upper reaches of the tw'o rivers extending from 
the thirty-fifth parallel in the south to the thirty-seventh in the north 
and from the rivet Khabour on the west to Alouut Zagros oil the east. To 
the west of the main river Euphrates and the north of Syria was situated 
the land of the Khatti or the Hittites, comprising Cappadocia and Anatolia, 
Though this tract was comparatively small in area, the great civil[;sat[on, 
called the Hittitc, extended over the greater part of Syria and Asia Jliiior. 
These territorial limits, hovvever, were never more than conventional at anv 
time; for the political centre of gravity very often shifted from town to towm 
with the rise and fall of city-states, of which there were many such as 
Babylon, Akkad or Agade, Lagash Ur, Susa, Kish, Erech, Larsa, Unima, 
Eridu, Sippur, Opis, Nippur and so forth. “ Now a city iu the north* iw a 
city in the south, owing to its own vigour and power* becomes prominent and 
rules over iU immediate neighbours. Old y inner was never united under a 
central rulership until the great Semitic dynasty of Sargon founded at Akkad 
near Sippur reduced for the first time Sumer and Akkad to its sway.”! Of 
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all the city-.^tates in Western Asia, Babylonia alone maintained hef continued 
pre-eminence foe the longest period, In. glaring contrast \vith llie epiiemeval 
prosperity of the other city-states, on account of her favourable geographical 
position which endowed her with grcitt strategical im.d commercial 
importance Eiiid enabled her to survive the rudest of shocks to her materlEiI 
prosperity^ Babylon on the Enphratos ivas within easy reach of 
Biiglidad On tbe Tigris by tlte confluence of the two gresit rivers in their 
neigliboiirhoodh The Knphrates connected Hab^donia with S^’ria and thence 
with the Mediterranean and Egypt. The land routes from Trehe;iond on the 
north-west, from Bukhara and Samarkand in Centrid Asia and from Peshai’^'iir 
and Multan ou tlie North-West Frontier of India, all converged towards 
Babylon through Baghdad. The real strength of Babylon's position Jay in 
the convergence in her neighbourhood of ;il] tmiiscontbantd routes of traffic 
both by land as well as by sea and in the imcominoii fertility of the river vnlley.^ 
But the province of Sumer enjoj'ed all these facilities and advantages for 
several them sands of years even before the city of Baby loti was builit. 

Into this land, most favoured of nature as one of the tiursery grounds 
for the growth of civilization, descendud the SumeriEtiis either bj' sea, o^r by 
land, the exact period of their unuu'gration and their orrgitial abode being 
still unknown. WbeOj however, we hrst come across them between the sixth 
and the fifth miJlenniums in the land of Snmer, they liEive already attained a 
high degree of civilization in all aspects of human activities. But very little 
is known of tbdr previous history either in the land of their origin, or in 
that of their domicile, beyond the mythical traditioiiis recorded by some 
learned men In a few tablets found at Nippur and probably written iu 2\9B 
B,C* in the third year of the reign of King Isim “The principal tablet 
reckons 134 kings from the flood to the eleventh Khigof Isin (.third year^2198 
B.C.) acid 2S,876 years from the flood to the year in which the tablet was 
written. Another tablet gives 139 kings and 23^063 years,”^ 

As in the case of the Vedic and epic kings of the Hindu mythologVj the 
reigns of the so-called early Sumerian rulers were silso mythical. Among the 
rulers of the Kisli dynasty, Gain;mum is said to have reigned for 900 years, 
Zugakib for 840 years, Arpi for 720 years, Ebitia 625 years and Barsahiunah 
T2O0 years. In the Erech dynasty, Meskiugashar is said to have ruled for 
325 yearsj Enmerkar 420 years and Lugnlbanda for 1,200 years* 

But quite apart from traditions and beliefs, the actual history of the 
Sumerians as evidenced by their inscriptions now commences somewhere 
about the sixth miJIenninm B.C, with clear indications that their civilization 
was not ijidigenous to the country in which it Hrst came to our vie^v* but was 


1. T^e Atistfiii VdL. I, p. 3G5. 
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imported from osatside. In big Scbrnidt lecttires, 1916> Dr, L. Wh King 
obsycrves " The earliest picture ive have hitherto obtained of the Sumerians 
has been that of a race employing an advanced system of uTitj'ng and 
X>ossessed of a kiicnvledge of metal. We have found in short abundant 
remains of a biouKe age cnltnrOf hut no titices of the preceding ages of 
develop men t such as meet as on early Egyptian sites. It ^vas a natural 
inference that the advent of the Sumerians in the Euphrates Valley >vas 
sudden and that they had brought their highly developed culture wlLb them 
from Central or Southern Asiad’^ The opinion has of late been gaining 
ground that tlie original abode of the Sumerians was somewhere east of 
Mesopotamia^ though some pointed to Elam, some to Bactrfa and otliers to 
Seistan, Prof, My res observed that the Eaby Ionian people and their 
language showed a marked resemblance to the men and speech of the region 
east of the Tigris, The agglutinative structure of the Sumerian language 
—to give it tlie old native name—of the lower and thu richer half of the delta 
region has been compaied with that of Turkish and other Mongol languages 

native to the plateau of Centra] Asia.the culture w^hich 

alone is nearly akin to that of early Babylonia is that of the foothills next 
to the head of the Persian Gulf and immediately beyond the Tigris. 
But Professor R, E. Anderson traces its origin to the e?ilinct civilization of 
Bactria where traces of long foegotten cities have from time to time been 
recovered* Bactria is sometimes referred to in thd ancient Indices fables 
as if some of the Hindu races as well as the Iranians had radiated from that 
early centre of culture; and the similarity between the Zend or ancient 
Persian language and that of the Hindus Is taken ne another proof of a 
common origin. Modern travellers describe an oasis in. the district of 
Bactria as being among the most fertile of all the hitoxi^ii regions and 

producing grape vines of unrivalled siiie and quality.Speaking of the 
Hittites, the same author observesr “Obtaining their civilization from an 
eastern source as Bactiia, or some other unknown centre, they transmitted 
it ivestward to the distant shores of the jEgean* Thence the early Greeks 
conveyed it to the European continent.”'* It is no donbt difficult to fix a 
place of origin for a wide flung culture and civilization extending from 
the Adriatic Sea to Japan and embracing numerous races and languages 
which present more striking points of difference than points of similarity. 
But there are certain broad features peculiar to the civilization of each 
country or area which should enable us to determine its anfiquitj' and 

1, TAt ScAwiiiii Lectures by L, W. Kitigj p. 20. 
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priority as compared iivith others. Hero we have tuo dislhict nivili^aticins, 
one> the oldest known Sumeitan oivili^ation of Rabylonici indicating an 
eastern origin^ and the other, the Jndna civilization neivlv discovered in the 
east, presenting inan^' points of resemblance and contrast with the other. 
Though a good dciU of spade work is stili reqnired to be done, in order to 
reveal the full vigour and growth of the latter, the material a mjw available 
afford ample data for dtvuving reasonable i lifereoces as to the westward 
movement of the Indus euUare and to determine the debt which the 
Snmeciarij Semitic and Hittite civilizations oive to it. This is, iro donbt, a 
question on which there is likely to be considerable difference of opinion,^ 
but the fact cannot now be gainsaid that the Indian civilisation which has 
till now been considered as the youngest one from the archaeologists’ ijoiiit 
of view. Is now found by the same archseologists to be one of the oldest 
civilizations forming an integral part of the most ancient chalcolithic culture 
of Asia and Hnrope. 

It is now admitted on all hands that Rabylonia is cons pic tio us by the 
complete absence of paleolithic or neolftbic cultures, while Arabia, Palestine, 
Syria, Asia Minor, Tiiilcrstan and India present relics of both the phases of 
the Stone Age. The oldest relics commonly found in all the Asiatic countries 
and Egi’pt arc the ceramic wares and the potsherds. Of alt the tests now 
applied to the identification of ancient sites, the pottery test has come to be 
regarded as a more or Jess infallible one as tlie strata of clay used in pottcrv 
and the several designs and decorations adopted at different periods afford a 
reliable method of fixing the age of each stratum and of determining the rate 
of growth of alluvial ai^d other clay deposits. “ Breasted relying on the 
actual rate of grow th of alluvial deposits (ivhfcli Is about 4^ inches a cciiturv) 
dates the beginning of the present Nile alluvium and the fii'st human occupa- 
tion of it, 60 to 80 feet below the modern surface, to about 18000 to 15000 
B.C., a second floor of occupation (at 35 feet) to about lOOOO B.C>. and the 
earliest tombs still exposed along its edge to about 40DO B.C. Poinpdly 
and Huntingdon begin the first settlement at Auaii in South Turkistau about 

9000 B.C, ^ the second that succeeded it about 6000 JhC.De Morgan 

and Alontellius allow 20000 j^ears for the whole of the series at Susa.'’^ In 
accordance with these calcuiaticins Dr. King also points out : The remote 

date of Nippur's foundation as a city and citft centre is attested by the fact 
that the pavement laid by Naram Sin in the south-eastern tempte court tie«i 30 
feet above the virgin soil, while only 36 feet of super-imposed debris represent 
the succeeding millennia of occtipation down to ^as&'inian and Arab times.'’ ^ 
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l^osv, epoch-making discovery of ihe Sumerian relics by the rndian 
ArchaeoJogicsl Department in the Indns has opened a new chapter in 

the history of aiicient India, Here they have unearthed buried cities svith 
residentiai houses, buift of solid brick masonry in mud mortar and arranged 
in streets. Other numerous mniquitEes have also been found, such as, chert 
impbruents, shell and mother-of-pearl objects, terracotta toys, painted 
pottery of different shapes and patterns and several steatite seals, bearing 
the effigies of bulls and unicorns with pictographic legends inscribed in 
characters similar to Sumerian. Though some of the remains found at 
M 0 henjo-daro beJong to the first milieEmium before the Christian era, the 
ceramic wares and potsherds are identical with the pottery of Susa. To the 
testimony borne by Sir John Marshall, Dr. Ananda X, Coomaraswaml dis^ 
tinctly adds " the miniature funeral potteries of both areas are almost undis- 
tloguishable; it may be noted too that the oblong short-legged terracotta 
sarcophagi of pre historic South Indian sites are of a Mesoj^otamian origin and 
type. Cornelian beads found at Kish are decorated with white lines on a red 
giownd obtained by local calcination of the surface j tiiis technique, unknown 
west of Mesopotamia, is so common in India though at a later date, as to 
suggest a probable Indian origin/’^ It b, however, somewhat strange that 
these ceramic wares identical with the Susan pottery have come to be found 
so near the surface in the Indus Valley in contravention of the general law 
of alluvial growth applicable to all other countries. J^ut this is obviously 
due to the gradual sweepiiig ai^ay by the winds of tlie sandy alluvium to the 
adjacent desert of Sind in the east and the salt swamps of Baluchistan in 
The west. A simiki cause is said to have operated in the valley of the 
Hdmond river in Seistau, where pre historic remains resembling those of 
Etam had been kid bare by wind erosion. There is, however, oiie peculiar 
feature which the Moheojo-daro tract presents to tis and which is iikelv to 
lead to far mere wonderful discoveries in the near future, namely' the 
existence of multiple strata below the present city sites. In the words of 
Dr. A, K. Coomaraswami “ the existence of lower strata suggests that the 
Indus Valley culture must have had a long previous history in the same area 
and that it may be regarded as indigenous,”^ 

Now t™ things emerge net of the foregoing facts, vh.. that the Sumcri- 
ans were an intrusive element in Mesopotamia and that theit colture, which 
was imported into that country, was indigenous to the Punjab, How then 
was it transported from the Indus Valley to the land of Sumer ? Pirst, the 
inscribed Indian plaques found in Babylonia clearly establish the fact’that 
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comm HQ [cation hy land, or ^ea, or by botb> existed betvsfcen tliat country and 
the Punjab from the remotest times and that the cotton of the Indus Valley 
which is referred to by the word ‘ Sindhu ' in the Assyrian lexical texts, was 
largely imported into Babylonia to replace the sheep^s fleece there used 
for elementary clothing. On this point Sir John Marshall observes: "But 
theie has been some doubt hitherto as to whether the cotton knowm to 
Babylonians and Greeks was not obtained from cotton trees, e.g;., from the 
silk cotton tree {Eriodetidrou efifractucsum] rather than from the cotton 
plants of the genns Cosftypimtt. This doubt is now set at rest by the dis¬ 
covery at Mohenjo-daro of true cotton of tlte latter kind with the typical 
Convoluted stimcture which is the peculiar cliaracteristic of the fibre ' 
Secondly, the etliihc type of the Sumerians is found to be identical with the 
Indian Dm vidian type ; and thirdly, the Dravjdian language itself seems to have 
been a sister dialect, if not the parent, of the Sumerian and the Akkadian 
languages. 

First, as regards the inter-communication between Babylonia and the 
Punjab, tile testimony furnished by the Indian plaques in Babylon ought to 
Suffice to place it beyond doubt and, if further proofs were needed, they 
would be found in the extensive tirade and commerce exchanged between the 
tw'o countries from the earliest times. The chief among the articles of 
Ju.xury lavishly used by the ancient w'estern Asiatic nations were gold, sliver, 
pearls, oysters, gems, ivor;-, inlaid metal w^ork, parasols, fly flappers, fine 
textile fabrics of linen and muslins, frankincen.se, cinnamon, etc. Of these, 
gold, silver, gems, pearls, muslins and jjarasnls are more or less products of 
Indian origin frequently referred to in the Rig-Veda, the Code of Manu and 
the Epics, The following extracts from G. Raw'Jinson, a great explorer and 
the brother and co-worker of Sir Henry Rawlinson, will give a rough idea of 
the extent and magnitude of the imports and exports between Babylonia, 
Assyrb and India in prehistoric times :— 

Colit —“Perhaps, it is more probable that like Judea and Fhosnioia* 
Assyria obtained her gold in a great measure from commerce, taking it 
either from tEie PiitKnicians who derived it both from Arabia and from the 
West African coast, or else from the Babylonians wlio may have imported 
it by sea from India,” 

Shovels and Muslins.—“ A regular trade for ivory seems to have 
been carried on from very early times between India and Dedan (Bahrein ?) 
on the Persian Gulf. Again, it is quite conceivable,—indeed, it is probable— 
that there was a land traffic betM'een Assyria and Western India by the w'ay 
of (vabul, Herat and Caspian gates and Media. The more portable products 

J. 7VSf isned by Sir John Marsliail], 
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of the Indiii regio]]“e]ephartts’ tiiBkSj gold and perbaps shaw'ls Eiiid muslins — 
are liktsly to have ijas&ed by this rontt with greater frequency^'’ 

Gems, Ldpsahziilif CoyiisHaji, Agates and Onyxiis .—These niay hcive 
been imported from Sosiana where they ^vare found in the bed of Choaspes 
(KertihdhK or they may possibly have been brought from India." 

Frimhiiicense, Cittitamon, e^c.—"This precioiis spice tutist liEive reached 
the .-VrELhians from Ceylon or Mel)E lbathe most accessible of the countries 
producing it. Muslins, shawls and other tissues are likely to have come by 
the saiue mate as the cinnEirniou. Dyes^ such as the Ii^dian Jacca^ raiv cotton^ j 
ebony and other woods must have come by the same line of tiade.^' ^ 

In return for these products IndiEi received from Babylonia and Assyria 
rich embroidered works, fine silk fabrics^ coloured glass, metal bowls, carved 
ivory, hides, oil, wine, JiEten, etc. ^ But these are exactly the products 
which are mentioned in the Ratnayttfia as having been wrought and maimfELc- 
til red in Itwfia itself and largely in use during the epk period* However 
that may be, the above facts clearly* show that Babylonia, Assyria and India 
v^ ere in close communfcEition with each other a>^d that the fabtilous wealth 
and splendour of Babylon, ^^^^eveh and Ayodhya were in no small measure 
due to the richness and variety of the international trade between the eiist 
and the west. But Babylon and Ayodhya could not have become the 
Loodo]^ and Paris of the west and the eEist all in one day; their greatness 
certEiinty presupposes a long period of preparation in trade, commerce and 
navigation whicli tnust have extended to the remotest times. To quote only 
a single instance of how King Gudea of Lagash (2450 B,C.) obtained his 
materials for enriching his capital—“Gudea tells us that he fetched cedar 
wood from Mount Amanus, the mountain of cedars, the beams mejisuring 50 
to 60 cubits in length ; from BasalJa, the mountain of Amnrru, he brought 
great blocks of Stone from which he made steles and set them up in the 
courts of E-niniig, From Tidarta, also in Aiuurrn, he got marble Eind from 
Kagalad, mountain in Kituash, he mined copper which he used for a great 
mace head. For (c?/N/-wood, he went to the mountains of Melukbkha and 
gold dust he fetched from the mountain of Khakku and therewith glided a 
macediead carved with heads of three lions* He felled Khuiuppu trees in 
Gubtn, the inorrF>ta]n of KhuJiippu woodi he drew asphalt from Magda and 
used it for the platform of E-ninnu; and he brought down from the 
mountains of Barsib blocks of ‘ tialita ' stone which were brought down the 
river in grent boats to Lagash Etud used to strengthen the base o£ the temple. 
Altogether a remarkable picture of architeettTrEd sumptuous ness and commer¬ 
cial enterprise and all the more remarkable, because all these costly materials 
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are not, as 3n the ease o^ the great works of the Assyrian monarch^, tnamly 
the spoils of war. Ciidea^s nibiterials tame to liim by the peaceful avenues 
of trade; and it stems that at this period, we must coT^ceive of an oriental 
world more at peace^ happier and more in the way of legitimate expansion 
by mutual intercourse and coinnierce than it ever w^as again in ancient day^s^ 
or for the matter of that, is still,”* To this^ a striking parallel may be 
adduced from tiio Iiid]a,n epics to show tiiat tiiere was no barrier between 
the east ajid the w'est even at that remote period and that all Asia, Including 
India, formed a single oriental world, peaceful and prosperous by the 
exchange not only of commercial products, but even of intelligence and skill. 
At the time of the coronation of Rama and Yudhisthira, the following rare 
and vnlnahle articles are said to have been received as presents froin distant 
countries in ail directions t— 

"From Camboja (Cambyfte$l were brought cloths of wool and skins of 
animals that live in holes. From Vahhi hills {Bactda) and SEndu' sands 
(the banks of the Indus) and from Vanayu (akingdom in Wefi-tern A^iia) came 
horses 'partridge-spotted' and ' parrot-tiosed'. From beyond the Oxiis 
came weapons of iron and swords with hilts of ivory. Other mountaineers 
brought shawls of goat's hair and silken threads spun by worms. From 
Tibet were sent the bushy tails of the Yawk, some white and some black* 
Sacred chanks, geniB, corals and heaps of pearls were the offerings from 
Ceylon. While from the Carnatic came sandalwood and agalachehum 
shown by Ii)r. Royle to be the tree ttgedtr, or the eagle-wood, most used in a 
state of decay.” “ 

Secondly, we have already shown that the racial movement indfeates a 
^vestward march from the east. If this be so, to what country and to whal 
race do the Sumerians belong? To this rjuestion, Prof. Hall, a comparative 
Assyrblogist, Egyptologist and Orientalist and iiimself a great explorer, 
gives a direct and ntiequivoca! answer The ethnEc type of the Sumerians 
so strongly marked in their statues and reliefs was as different from those 
whicli surrounded them, as was their language from those of the ScLiiites, 
Aryans or others; they were decidedly Indian in type. The face type of 
the average Indian to-day is no doubt much tlie same ns that of bis Dm vidian 
race ancestors thousands of ^ears ago. Among the modern Indians, as 
amongst the modern Greeks or Italians, the ancient pre-Aryan ty^i>e of the 
land has (as the primitive type of tlie bud always does) survived, while that 
of the Aryan conqueror died long ago. And it is to this Dravidlan ethnic 
type of India that the ancient Sumerbri hears most resemblance, so far as 
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we can judge from his monuments. He was very like a Soiuheni Hindu of 
the Deccan [who still speaks a Dravidian language). And it is by no means 
improbable that the Sumerians w'ere an Indian race which passed, certainly 
b;^ land, pcrbapii also by sea, through Persia to the vahey of the tiro rivers. 
It was in the Indian home, perhaps the Indus Valley, that we suppose for 
them tliat their culture developed. That their writing may have been 
invented and [irogressed from a jnjrelj' pictOgraphic to a simjiliticd and 
abbreviated form, which afteniards in Babylonia took on its peculiar cunei¬ 
form appearance owing to its being ^vritteu with a stjuaifi'ended stilus un 
soft day. On their way, they ieft the seeds of their culture in Elam. There 
is little doubt that India must bavu been one of the earliest centres of human 
civiliijation and it seems iiatnral to suppose that the s,trange uii'Seinitic, 
un-Arynn people who came from the east to civilize tile west were of 
Indian origin, especially when we see w'ith our ejes how very Indian the 
Sumerians w'ere in type.” ^ 

When this Sumero-Dravidian hypothesis was advanced by Hall juoie 
than a decade agOj it fell hat upon a somewhat too critical world which 
rcqtrrred greater and more reliable scientific proofs than the neiir shadow'y 
resemblance of an average Dravidian of to-day to the Sumerian of the third 
or the fourth mitlenniuni B.C. as represented on a statuette, but the opinion 
Is fast receiving eonfirmatton from the large finds of the Sumero-Dravidian 
relics recently made in the Indus Valle)'. The faience bangles^ haematite 
pestles, ring stones and maces, omamecits of chank and cornelian, especially 
chank bangles, the conch industry, the terracotta sarcophagi are all distinctly 
pre-Aryan and Dravidkn in origin. Many of these relics are analogous to 
those found >n Baluchistan, Wazaristau, Seistan^ Elam and Susa. Dr. 
Coomaraswamc, therefore, rightly points out that the equation ‘ Sumerian 
Dravidiun Ms more plausible than the other one ‘ Sumerian—earlv ArvaiE 
fit tempted by Dr. Waddell.^ This view is now strongly supported 
by Sir John Marshall on other proofs, such as the skeletal remains now 
found at Mohenjo-daro. He says: "As might have been expected, all the 
skeletal remains found at Mohenjo-daro appertain to a doltcho’cephalfc people 
who may reasonably be assumed tc have belonged to the great long-headed 
race of Southern Ask and Europe to which the name of the ‘ Mediterranean ’ 
is commonly applied but wduch besides the Mediterraneans comprised also the 
pre-Aryan Dravidians of India as well as man)' other peoples. The onl)' 
skull approximating to a brach 3 *cej)halic type is from the fractional burial 
described above and this appears to exhibit the same racial characteristics as 
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the marble and alabaster statues from Mohenjo-daro Miliicb are pronouncedly 
brachy-cephalic. Although these skeletal remains from Mohenjo-daro are of 
the chalcolithlc period and may be taken to be illiistmtive of the population 
of Sind during that period, they arc, to judge from the level at uhich they 
were found, posterior to the abandonment of the latest city/'^ 

Reliable scientinc: proofs are thus, foitbcoming it^ rapid succession in 
support of Hall’s Suuiero-Dravidian hypotbesis, and to these may be added 
the liogutstic affinities presented by the Sumerian and the Dravidian 
languages and among the latter, in jjarticnlar, the Tamil langimge. 

So fat as the art of writing on the inscribed Indus seals is concerned, 
Sir John Marshall points ont that "'a small proportion of them resemble 
early Sumerian signs, but there is no evidence to show that they have the 
Tsame phonetic values, or liiat the laiignnges of the two countries weie 
related."® Professor Barton of the Pennsylvania University has also written 
to the present w’riter that only some of the characters resemble Sumedan.' 
He sitysThere are not more than fifteen or sixteen characters that really 
resemble Sumerian. One line of writing containing four signs only is clearly 
Sumerbti* A number of characters resemble Hittite more than Sumerian^ 
itnd some of them resemble early Chinese still more. Seme of those which 
resemble Sunaerian signs as, for example, the hsh, also resemble Egyptian, 
Chinese and Cretan pictographs. The lish was such a common symbol that 
it is pictured similarly in the early systems of many' parts of tlie world. The 
^ presence of some few cuneiform signs together w'ith the sijiiilarity of the 
brigk work and of archseologioal objects to the brick work and archeeological 
objects from Babylonia raise the presumption of some intercourse, but it is 
quite possible that that intercourse was with Elam and there may have been 
Chinese inlUience.” Both bir John Marshall aJid Bartoii are not, therefore, 
prepared to accept the identiJications and deciphermeuts made by Dr. 
Waddell of the so-called Indo-Sumerian seals, or to recogni;ije any connection 
between the Sumerian and Dravidian. languages. Whatever may be the out- 
come of the technical discussions about the script inscribed on the Indus 
seals, there is nothing to prevent us from compaHug tlie two Eauguages, ufa*, 
the bumeriau and the Dravidian, and to see how far they arc related to each 
other. 

The Brahui which forms a connecting link between the Dravidian India 
and the Sumerian west, is essenttally a Dravidian language^ As iu the case 
of the Indian Dravidian languages, the cases of nouns are denoted in the 
Brahol by poSt-positions ; the gender is expressed, not by inhexiou, but by 
prefixed separate words ; the number is generally denoted by participles of 
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pluraK^satlon, conveying the idea of manyf several, eta, and adjeclives are 
destitute of comparatives and superlative5> The Hrabni pronoun for thovr 
is ‘ ni \ as In all the Dravidiati languages. The reflexive pronoun for s€lf is 
^ tan ’ or ' tdn ^ in Dravidian and ' t£a ^ in brahni. The plural of nouns is 
usually formed by adding h which may be allied to the Tamil * kal\ Two 
of the numerats are identical: two—(Srir/jiii iratj Cesnafesfi ersdit, Tamit^ 
or imttit); three— Cintarase — murtf, Tclugit^mudu, 
TijmU- mtiiit'u). 

Some of these Brahui forms bear very dose resemblance to those in the 
Scythian langnagesK The Scythian cuneiform tablet found at Bahistun 
affords remarkable parallels to the Tamil language. In the language of this 
tablet^ the datives, the geoit!ve5, the accusatives, the negative imperatives, the 
pronoun of the second person, the relative participles are all found to be in 
harmony with the Dravidian forms. If the Sumerian language is pre’Aryan, 

I ion'Semi tic and agglutinative, more so are ali the Dravidian languages. The 
Smiierian and the Dravidian languages seldom allow the roots of the words 
to be obscured, or lost by inHexiou, but nearly always, with but srdfill 
^exceptions, add the determining and modifying syllables at the end and keep 
them as something distince from the roots themselves. But for the exigen¬ 
cies of s[?ace, we would faiu give a fall analysis of the points of reseniblanee 
and difference between the Sumerian Grammar and the Dravidian Grammar 
and the principles on which both the languages have been evolved. With a 
view', however, to give the reader a general idea of the affinities between them, 
we give below' a few select typical roots and words common to the Sumerian, 
Akkadian and Egyptian languages and the large group of Dravidian 
languages, such as, Tamil with its dialects Knmruba, I rule and Yerkala, 
Tehigu with its dialects Yenadi and Chentsoo, Canarese with its dialects 
Badaga, Kotah and Todab, Malayalam and other isolated dialects, such as, 
Toolu, Coorg, and Khond. 

Comparative table showing the affinities between the Bumerian, Akkadian, 
Egyptian and the Dravidian languages: — 

Flood, river, 1 SU.—A. A. EG.—Ar., Aitr. TAM—Aril, MAL.— 
riow'ing water. } Am. TEL.— Bra. 

I BU.' — An, APj Abba. AKK+— Abtt, Babn. EG,— 

Father, leader, ( A6, Papa. TAM.^Appati, Ta^^appitfi. MAL.— 

protector. j Appaa. TEL.^Abha. CAN,—BAD AG A.— 

J Appa. COORC.—Appif. KHOl^—Abba. 

I BU.— Ab, Ap. AKK.—AWia. EG.—A&:/. TAM.— 

Cattle, ox, cow. t A. TEL.—At’k. CAN.—A-nr/, Hamtva. KOTA.— 

J Ava. 
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Firej flgnie, burn, 
fry. 

Sbiuing-silvfif. 

After, behind^ 
thereon, 

Mother. 


One. 


Plough. 

Lord) Godt 
protector. 

Seul, attj rest. 

Path, u‘ay^ open. 

Vessel, pot. 

Priest, seer, 
pL'rthmin. 

River, strearo. 

Pad, wicked, 
poison, bite. 

Earth, land. 

Sftt^e, rob, 
destroy. 

Dress, clothe* 
weave. 

Tablet, writing 
document^ 
evidence, clue. 

E.'tist, gf' out. 


1 SU-—Ag, Akk, A?iG, AKK.— Ahktf, a fire pan. 
y EG.'—zljtd, Aiig^ Akkti. T.AM.-■'4frA«* to fry* to 
J cook. CHENTSOO.—4grn. 

1 SLT.-—Alar-AaaR. akk,— Arti, EHu. EG.— Arqur, 
J Har. TAM.—Veff!, 

I S.U.—AtiA, AKK.— Akk a. TA^\.^Ap-p^u am* 

I SU.—AjiA* EM£. akk.— Aittii. TAM., MAL.* 
J TEL., ENADI and C.AN.— 

1 SU.—Af^A. TAM.—O my. MAL.—KUKUM- 

> BA, IRULA, YEN ADI and PADAGA — Voyy^/a 
J CAN. a tid C 00 RG .—O^ufn . 

} SU.—Ar* Ar, Asa. EG.—Ar. TAM.— 

^ SU.-—As, A^ba. TAM.— (Af) asatir MAL.— Adan. 

> SU.—Astr, Astu akk.—K if.fjMi. EG.-—Aivjtft. 
} TAM.— KtfitJu. TEL.— Kiirs.^titain* CAN.— Knfn- 
) kalfit. KGTAH —Kmyre. 

) SU.—BAti, B.\T. eg.— path. TAW.^Patkai. 

SU.^—Pana. akk.— Battdv. EG .—Batif BaTtu* 

] TAM—Pa uai* 

’I SU.^—Bar, Baru. AKK .—Banu EG.— Par-a'^a 

j (Pharaoh]. TAM.—Ptfr-^jsrii. 

) SU.—Bur, Pur. EG—Baar, Paur. TAM.—Vyirr. 

I SU.—RUz. AKK.—Bisa. TAM.— Vhhavi. 

■) SU.—Dar, Tar. TAM,—To?W. YERKALA.— 

J Tarra^ 

1 S u.—D ag, Tak. AK K.—Totn/jyr. HG, —Takkn* 

J TAM ,—Takkii (attack), 

] SU. “^Dara* D[RI. EG.—TAor (toendose, to protect). 
) TAM.— Tkari. 

I SU.—Dub, Tub. AUK— Tappu. TAM.^Tuppu. 

} SU.—El Ekhj. TAM.— ^khu. 
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] SU^—Er, Eri, Uru, AKK.^Alti. TAM., KU* 
Village, town, city. I RUMBA, TEL., YEN ADI, CAN., TOD A, TOOLU, 
) COORG.—Uf Unt. 

■) SU.— Fir, Pir. AKIG—Niiru. TAM., YERKALA, 
ne, urn. j YEN ADI.—or TEL.— -^ipptt. 

Fish. 1 SU.— -Fish, Pish. AKK, — Mam-hr. TAU^^Mjju 

Hostile, ftnemy, | SU.- BiR. AKK.— -Akkit. EG.— Para, Pari, TAM.— 
b^Utle, war. j P6r. 

If the Sumenaus had been pre^Aryan and non-Semitic, when and how 
then did the Aryiiin element arise 7 In order to trace the origin of the 
Aryans, we are obliged to e^fplore the hi.story of the land of KJieta-Sira in the 
extreme western corner of the ancient Bharatavar^^htr, or to be more explicit, 
the land of the Khatti, or the Hittites in Asia Minor. Here we find the 
earliest Aryan settlements, so far as known, of peoples, called the Hittites* the 
Itiissiles* the Mitannhms, dating their origin from about 3000 B.C. hut 
rising as pohtlcat entities only from abont 2000 B.C. Of these, the Kassites 
make their appearance for the first time h^ the province west nf Elam and 
east of the Tigris and begin to give trouble lO Babylonia iimmediately after 
the death of king Hammnrabi and in the reign of his son Shamsu-iJnna (20SO 
to 2043 B.C,), They finally gained ascendancy over the Babylonians and 
established their monarchy as the third dynasty of kings wdio ruled over 
Babylonia from 1760 to 1185 B.C, The Babylonian archives sIiom" that 
the Hittites of Asia Minor \^‘ere also chiefly responsible for the overthrow of 
the first dynasty of Babylonian kings in about ISOO B.C, Even earlier 
references to Hittite kings are found in the Babylonian and Egyptian records 
ivhich lake them on to the beginning of the second millennium B.C. Their 
politica 1 history, however* beg l ns only from 14,50 B.C,* u’I!en treguhiriy 
established their monarchy at Rhoghazkeui in the Province of Haiti. The 
Mitannians who were akin to the Hittites, also rose Into prominence jnst 
about the same period. Their pow'er was firmly established in Northern 
Mesopotamia between the Euphrates and the Tigris under king Tushratta 
who represented the fourth generation of his iJlustrions house. With 
considerable foresjight he strengthened his authority by intermarriage with 
the Royal Family of Thebes in Egypt in order to save his kingdom from being 
crushed by the Assyrians on one side and tiie Hittites on the other. 

Various conjectures have been made as to the oiigin of the Hittite race. 
Some hold the view that they were the European race belouging to the Alpint 
regions who migrated to Asia Minor by crossing the Helles^xjut* others regard 
them as indigenous to Asia Minor* while yet a few take them on to the 
Ca.uca5ns mountains, or Scythia, But the belief has been gaining in strength 



that they essentially an Asiatic race who migrated to Asia Minor from 
some unknown centre in the east.. Professor Anderson observes: ‘-The 
Hittites ajipeal to us on account of the debt rvhioh the Knmpein civilization 
owes to them, since tbe first beginnings of Greek culture were derived from 
the Hittite conquerors of" Asia Minor. Obtaining their civilization from an 
eastern source, as Bactria, or sojne other unknown centre, they transmitted it 
westwards to the distant shores of the jEgean, Thence the early Greeks 
conveyed it to the European continentJ’^ The first attempt to indicate this 
eastern source was made by Sir Charles ^Vllson, one of the great explorers of 
Asia Minor u^ho fomid that they were a northern people bearing a Scythian 
character. He sJtys : "'The sculptures show that the Hittites did not belong 
to a Semitic race. The featines are those of a northern people and on the 
temple of Ihsainhaul the Hittites have a very Scythic character with shaven 
head and a single lock from the crown. This peculiarity tn the mode of 
dressing the hair is not seen on the Hittitc monuments, but,at Karoak and 
Thebes J notice figures with the same type of features as those on the monu¬ 
ments ill Anatolia.*'^ Yet another theory has been advanced by Gars tang wiici 
white accepting the eastern source of the Hittites, is inclined to trace them to a 
mountain tirigin, on account of their peculiar use of sandals and shoes with 
tnrned-up toes. In regard to this shoe, he observes : "It is commonly 
supj>osed to bo the natural form of a snow'-slioe for highland regions, though 
the shepherds of the Pyrenees, w‘ho also use it, believe it to l:>e specially 
adapted to walking upon broken and stony ground. However that may be, 
most scholars arc agreed tiuit it argues n niountaiu origin for its Hittite 
wearers and this suggestion is home out by the mountain cults found hi the 
Hittite pantheon.But in tracing this origin, he does not go far to seek 
for the Liionntains, but pitches upon the nearest ones in Armenia, the Caucasns 
and the Taurus. Stmngely enough beyond the imaginary connection between 
an upturned shoe and a mountaiuj there is, so far as we can gather, absolutely 
no vestige of any primitive cult, culture, or race to connect the Hittites with 
those regions, or to account for the sudden rise of a peculiarly characteristic 
civilizatfoii in a strange and distant land, hemmed in on all sides by more 
powerful races \vho had already developed a high degree of material civiliza¬ 
tion far in advance of them by two or three rniilenniums. If, as observed 
Sir Charles Wilson, they show a mountain origin and possess a mountain cult, 
we should go far eastward to trace them. The most primitive mountain cult 
prevalent in the east was the "Himalayan cult' ivhich produced the earliest 
known pantheon of Indra, Vayu, Yuruna, Agni and Nasatya twins, which 


1. TAe /{jriTJJct O'ji'/jjflryflju i*/iAt East b> I?, E. AndaruOn, p. 85. 

2. TAe JtfHfSitii f/ ih< Paleiiitte Exphrsiitm FtfUti^ J atiiiary 1S94, 
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vvns adopted nnder different forms and names by all the other ancient nations, 
the Samerians, the Semites^ the Hittites, the Mitatmians and the Eg^'ptians 
and from them the Greeks and the Romans. This b borne out by the fact 
that the Milannian people^ according to Dr. King, " were dominated by a 
dynasty of Indo-European extraction bearing .^ryan names and worshipping 
the Aryan Gods, Murri, Varuna, Indraaiid Nasatya twins*”^ 

The earliest Hittlte pantheon also consists of the Att^'s, the Attargates, 
Astaitc, A moil, Pra, Sutekh, etc., corresponding to the gods of the Hindu 
paEitlieon. There seems, therefore, to be no donbt that a predominantly 
intellectual a tad gifted race descended from the snow^dad hill tops of the 
Himalayas, oE which one section spread over northern and eastern Asia and 
the other swept down towards the south and the west, both springing from 
the same original stock and carrying with them the best features of their 
common dvilbatioa. The former went by the name of the Mongols and the 
latter l>y tliEit of tlie Hittite Aryans^ The sculptures on the Hittite monn- 
ments Etlso show that the Hittites were closely akin to, or were the intimate 
allies of, the Mongols. 

Tlie first low country' which received the southern section of this 
Himakiyan race was apparently the Indus VaHeyj for according to Professor 
Barton, most of the charactars in the inscribed seals nosv found at Mohenjo- 
daro resemble tine Hittite pic tog rap hie writing with a little touch of Chinese 
influeiicc. He further adds, Ify own impression is that these so-called seals 
were records of Sficrifices, in each of which a bullock figured and in which 
also iisbes as well as jars of food and drink figured as offerings." We thus 
see the earliest beginnings of the Hittite Aryan civilisation also located in the 
Indus Valley, side by side with the Sumero-Dravidian civilization, though it 
is as yet impossible to say bow far the two were related to each other in the 
same area. But this much seems to be certain that the Hittite Aryans first 
settled down in the Indus Valley and spread out Aryan settlements in 
Baotria, Media, Scythia, Iran and Asia Minor. Having reacbed Western 
Ai^ia, they soon came into contact with the SmneriaEis and the Semites who 
had already migrated to that region in advance, both by sea as welt as by 
land, through Baluchistan and again turned back'to Indiii through Iran and 
Afghanistan with the raw products of their mountaiEi cult converted into 
finished products in the Sumero-Semitic-Hittite mills of Western Asia. 

In all ageii and in all countries, the Aryans always kept them.sdves aloof 
from, and above, those with whom they came into contact, or whom they 
subjugated. This sense of race superiority was ingrained in the minds of 
the Hittites, the Kasai tea, the Mitanuians and the Semites, and wherever 
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they settled, they si^vays constituted themselves as n rackl aristocracy. As 
regards the Kassitcs and the Dr. King observes: The proHabi- 

liCy has long been recognised that the Kassites were Aryan by race ai^d \\ c 
may, with some confidence, regard them as akin to the kter rulers ol Mitanoi 
who mijiosed themselves upon the earlier non-lraniati popnbtion of Snbactu 
of Nofttiern Mesopotamia. Like the Mitannian kings, the Kassites of 
Babylon were a ruling caste, or aristocraey, and though they doubtless 
brought with them numbers of hmubler followers, their domination did not 
affect the linguistic, or the racial, character of the country in any marked degree. 
Though they giEiduaJly adopted the civiiijsation of Babylon, they tended for 
long to keep thamseK^es alcof, retaining their native names along with tlieir 
separate nationality. They were essentially a practical people and ; nod need 
successful admiiiistratorsd’^ Mow true these iti arks are of the Indo-Aryans 
who similarly establisbed their distinctive civili^iition over tlie Dravidbnsas 
a separate and snj^rior race, well tried in the art of governance ! TlieHittites 
also kept their race and language unpolluted i]y foreigners for a lotig time. 
Wliile they carried on their internal affairs ii^ their owti native language, they 
ada[>ted tt^e Assy ro-Baby Ionian language iti turieifonn for all correspondence 
of a diplomatic nature with foreign states,-such as Kgypt, Sj'rb, Babylonia 
and Assyria. Their early writing was no doubt pictogiEiphic, bnt it differed 
materially From tiic Sumerian pictographs. Tlieir language is abo pre* 
eminently prote-Greek and, therefore, proto^Saciskrit. In the Qiiurf^rly 
BuUetiit of Ottaiva University for October 1925, Proh K, J* Kellogg lias 
made an attempt to compare the Hittite language with all the Indo-European 
languages, parcicularly Greek and Sanskrit, strictly on the basis of philologh 
cat laws and has formulated the following conclusions 

(1) The Hiltitc is fundamentally and dominantly Indo-European not 
only in gram tnatical structure but also in vocabulary, 

(2) In phonology, vocabnlury and grain mEtticEd forms it agrees most 
closely w ith proto-Greek, but with a sulffcLent body of differences in each of 
these three lines. 

(3) It is tliercfore to he assigned positively to the Hellenic branch 
of the Indo-European languages being clearly il sister dialect of proto- 
Greek. 

(4) The alien dements of the Hittite vocabulary sire ceitamly less than 
has hitherto been supposed, hut their exact proportion still remains to be 
determined by further dectphermcuts and etymalogical ^^iftings. 

(5) As to slrncture, besides the consideratsle proportion of near proto- 
Greek and near Indo-European grammutlcEil forms, other forms show 
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syncretism, substitution^ contaminative reformation, though not more than iii 
Sanskrit and Greek^ 

On these and other grounds he is iticJined to think that the Hittite 
Jangnsge u tth its doscly related languages, such as Lydian and Lycian and 
the Greek dialects, constitnte a Heileno-AslatiEc group, between the 

Thraco-Phrygian and the Indo-lranbn languages of the Indo'Eurojiean group. 
Professor Hro^ny, a Hobemian scholar, thinks that the HiLtite language 
belongs to the western half, and the MitannE to the efisteiu half, of the Indo- 
European family. Prof. Barton nlso agrees with this view and adds: “The 
declension of the i^oun, the general scheme of the conjugation of the 'verb, 
the substantive verb * to beare ail rndo-Euro[ienn. The pronouns are 
practically identical with those of Latin and some of the older Greek dialects* 
Many of the roots of individual words are identical with those iu Greek and 
Latm, while others are identical with those in the Teutonic langnages. All 
this had been learned by the study of the HittEte documents written in ciinei- 
forni character which ^Vi[lckIer deciphered at Boghaa'^keui. All that remains 
for a complete understanding ts to work out more and more completely the 
meaning of words and the finer shades of giannmatical co n struct ton. 

The study of the Hittite language in relation to Sanskrit has not, how¬ 
ever, received that dose attention which it deserves. It seems that these 
languages are more allied to eacli otfier than has hitherto been supposed and 
that their affinities arise, not merely out of the mutual e.'tchanges of forms and 
words made by each other, but out of dose historical connection between the 
races speaking the languages tbeniselveSr The names of some of the Hittite 
and Mitanntan gods, kiugi, kingdoms, cities and mountains bejtr such striking 
resemblance to those mentioned iti the Vedas and Epics that they suggest 
something far more than mere con tain i native indiieuce—perhaps a real identity 
of race and culture. Speaking of the Mitanniau gods. Dr. B. IL Charles 
observes : " Perhaps the most remarkable element in this complex of divini¬ 

ties connected with the Hittite is represented by four names of Mitaniuan 
gods found on one of the Boghaz-keiit tablets— 

Mi - it - I'a-as - si - il 
U - ru-vv - tia ' as - si - il. 

In - da - ra 

Na-sa ' at - ti - ia ' an - na. 

That is, Mitra, Vartma, Indm and perhaps Niasatya twins. An attempt to 
discuss this interesting admixture would be premature, but it clearly shows 
some very close connection between the Hittite culture and that of the 
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Aryans in India, possibly the addition to the ^vestern people of a fresh stratum 
of population representing a migration daring the second millennium/'^ 

The following list of a few select Hittite names may throw some light 
on the question, however dim and bewildering it may l>e for the present^:— 

Arimiii —Goddess of Spring— Cf. Sanskrit Arana. 

AruttiiniHr —:V Hittite king 1200 B.C.— Of^ li[)ic king Ananta. 

AttiJliJiiut I //—Mitaoaian kings 1400 and 1350 Kpic 

king Vat ad ha na. 

Artfiia .—.4 town near tlie froiilier of Ki:s 2 iivadana— Cf. Epic kings 
Varona, Vantni, Aruna and Ariint. 

AsAiir. —As'sur-as—Asuras oi Ass^'rians. 

BijrdiivtrtiTs .— C/. 11 ha rdwaj as. 

DiidltaliiJ ,— A Hittite king 1330 IkC—C/. Epic kings Dnshkarma and 
Diishmantha^ 

people rebelled against Subbi —LiliuiTLa— (of. Epic king 
Sihi) who restored the sovereignty of Ishnva—(c/. Epic king Tkshvakn). 
(7/ also Dhnrmnka and Dhimata. 

HaraliaswiTH .— Cf. the Vedic chief Harayaswas. 

Marti. —A powerful state—the hereditary rival of Hath, 

Hubisiiti .— Cf<. VibhisUna. 

YaySthi, 

Irnwattats ,—A fortress in the district of Barga— Of. Iraivata. 

Karahnff .— 'A town. 

Kama .—A mountain^— Cf. Epic king Kama. 

Kasipa. — A town—G/. the Vedic priest Kasipa* 

Matiiiza .— A Mitannian king 1300 B.C. — Cf. Epic kings Matinara and 
Matimana. 

liiiiwujaHzas.—A fortified town^ one of the series of hilt fortresses. The 
name is a variant of Ma;^nw'ati, near the Euphrates. This is appa¬ 
rently the inountainons region, Miniavat, from which the Vedic 
Aryans arc said to liave brought the Soma plant, 

‘ Parana — A very early name occurring in sequence between Aitiurri and 

Armani, 

Purattii —The Semitic rendering of the idiogiam representing the 
Euphrates. 

Subbi-liHumif — Cf* the E[jic king Stbi. 

Stttarma I and //— Mitannian kings 1400 and 1300 B.C, — Cf* Epic 
king Suparna, 

Tifshratta.—A Mitannian king 1350 B.C,— Cf Epic kinfj Dasaratha, 
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Though some of the Hittite iis-mes of places appear to correspond to the 
Arviih iiEiioes of persona, yet all the iinrues arc diatioctly Aryan in origin and 
Sanskrit in form and unmistakably indlcEtte a close family connection 
between the two nations^ Until the numerous missing links are supplied by 
furtiier decEpSiernient of the Hittite monuments and inscriptions^ it is 
prenfiatiire to speculate upoi^ the mere resenibhinces of names, hut at all 
events, here is a wide held for future research into the dark corners of the 
ancient history of the ludo-Aryans in and outside India* 

We have already shown how the Sumerians migrated from the Indus 
region to the valley of the Euphrates and the Tigris and there established a 
htglily developed civilization of their own. The Semites u'hnm we come 
across for the first time in the fourth millennium B.C,, appear to have been 
in occupation of the Sumerian laud long before the Sumerians themselves 
occupied it and to have proceeded westwards, leaving traces of their occupa¬ 
tion in the Euphrates Valley. The uncongenial desert life of Arabia and the 
obstacles for further advance presented by the Mediterranean Sea soon 
compelled them to find outlets for their energies elsewhere. Tliey rapidly 
spreEtd over Egypt, Palestltte and Syria and iniiposed their civilization upon 
those countries* When they reached Asia Minor, they came across another 
enterprising race, called the Hittltes, who Inid by that time established in 
that region fi civiliiration of a separate and distinctive type which was neither 
Sumerian nor Semitic. Their language, religion and lagial features differed 
entirely from those around them. The Semites soon enveloped them with¬ 
in their infitieiice, bnt without molesting them in any way, advanced tow'ards 
the Euphrates Valley, where they subjugated the Sumerians and absorbed 
them in their fold* 

There were thug originally three great parallel streams of culture and 
civituation prevalent in Western Asia from the fourth to the second millen¬ 
nium B.C., VIZ., the Sumero-Dravidian, the Semitic and the Hittite-Aryan. 
Of these, the first so far as known, ^vas the oldest, the longest and so the 
weakest; the second proved more mighty and devastating and completely 
submerged the first, but In doing so. It got itself thoroughly Sumerian bed; 
the third also came very near being swept away by the second, but narrowly 
escaped destruction, by keeping up a tributary connection with it by confluence 
and contact up to a cectain distance and then emerging out of it as the new 
parent of the Indo-Iraaian and the Indo-Aryan bmnehes* We have thus novv 
a combined delta system of cnlture and civil bat ion abundant In its germs, 
luxuriant in its growth, extensive in its influence and rich in its parallels and 
it is from this CLilttiral blend that we propose to draw parallels for establish¬ 
ing the identities and aflinites between the Sumero-Indus civilizations* 
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¥la* 1 

The Siuncrian Type 
Frccti p maJe autucttc [mm 
Tetip. 

(After Kmg}. 

Hoce [he ahivcd head and hce, 
TiOnind h^arf, fleihv hOsc and 
thick lipc. 


Fi«. 2 

The Dravidian Type 
The average llattulmttal 
Chetti af the pnaent day. 
KdIc- his resemblance tt> 
the Sumerian. 


Fig. 3 

Semitic Babyltinian Type 
Assyrian MLmrud 
lA(ter Lttgard]. 


Fig. 4 

The Surviving Hittite Type 
[Aftef Camang) 

LooVa like n Rnjpui Chief. 




Fig^ B 

The Indo-Aryan Type 
^Fro[n Moar^a iiihdu Partths*in) 
The type Pl > Kshatriya King. 



Fig. B 

A Hindu Devotee 
(From Mssr'a Hindu Pane been' 
Ncac tbe lock af heir hkt 

(he HittiiOt. 


STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS, No* XXVI~FURTH£R 
NOTES ON THE BIHARI MYTH ABOUT THE INDIAN 

HOUSE-CROW. 

By Prof* Sarat Chandra Mitra, B.L. 


In tny piipet’ SE^titled “Studies in Bird-Myths, No. XI—On an ^Etiologicat 
Myth about the Indian House'Crow which has Imcu published in the 
Quarterly Joiitucfl of the Mythic Society of Bangalore for October 1926 (VcsL 
XVII No. 2), i have stated that there is considerable animosity between the 
Indian house crow (Co™s Splendens] and the domestic cat* and that the 
primitive m 3 th-maher of Bihar has accounted for this enmity by inventing 
a irij'th to the effect that the Indian house-crows were once pSlki-bearers, 
that the cat was a Rani who had hired the formers' piSkl but had not paid 
the hire to the former and that it is for this reason that the former dun the 
latter for the payment of the overdue hire by pulling at the latter’s tail. 

But recent inquiries have shown that this animosity also exists between 
the Indian house-crow and the domestic dog. It has been stated that, when 
a dog is feeding upon a bone, a pair of house-crows w'ill attack him in the 
following way:—One crow will pull at the dog's tail. While the latter v ill 
turn round to snap at the assailing bird, the other crow who goes to the 
front, will fiy off with the bone. On this point, the well-known ornithologist, 
Mr, Frank Finn,B*A., F.2:,S., M.B.O.V., says“AVhilc with a dog they will 

SO far, ! am told, as to tell off one of the fraternity to pull his tail when 
he is engaged with a bone, so that when the aggrieved canine turns round to 
snap, the bird in front can make off with his dinner. And this I can readily 
believe, as I have seen exactly the same trick played or attempted ou a kite 
more than once ; the cro\^^, in the last cases I have observed, seem undoubtedly 
to be pairs, which accounts for their working together so well. No'doubt the 
female does the taabpiilling, while the male takes the post of danger in frout; 
in one instance I made sure of this from the forbearing behaviour of the crow 
which had snatched the bone of contention which he was able to do before 
any tail-pulling had taken place,”* 

1 am not aware whether there 3s any setiological myth, similar to the 
one current among the Biharis, which accounts for this animosity between 
the Indian house-crow on the one hand and the dog and the kite on the other, 

* Viiff lilrda o£ Calculta" by Ffdnk Fjnri, H.A., F.Z.S., TliSrd FdUion. 
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should any gentleman be aware of he would greatly oblige the writer of 
this paper by cominunicatfng it to the pages of the Quar/erly Journ<il of the 
Mylhic Society of Bangalore. 

But I mast state here, that the afore-mentioned careful ornithologist has 
summed up his observations by saying that the Indian bouse-orow pnlls or 
pecks at the tail of the dog and the kite or swoops down on the latter's back 
simplv out of light-hearted ness or a sense of raischief-rnaking. 


STUDIES IN PLANT-MYTHS, No. IV—ON A BIRHOR 
ETIOLOGICAL MYTH ABOUT THE TENACIOUS 
VITALITY OF THE JUJUBE TREE. 

Puof. Chandra MiTKAt M,A., ]i.L. 


The Jujiihe Tree beJoiigs to the Order Rhufitiiacsde. 

Its vcrniCLilar name is Ber ar Bair ]n Hindi, and i^ul in Bengali. It is a ^mall 
moderate-sized deciduous (almost evergreen) tree ’ivith a short bole and 
possesses a spreading rounded crown of leaves and drooping branches arined 
with stipnlar prickles. The tree is a useful one, inasmuch as it furnishes 
fuel and small timber in the dry regions, as well as thorns for making into 
fences m the agricuitnral districts; and its branches are lopped for cattle-fodder 
Its leaves furnish a food for taswr silk-worm. It is cultivated throughout 
India for its fruits which are drupes usually fleshy ; and the wild fruits are 
also edible. In some parts of tbis country the lac-insect thrives on this 
tree. Its wood is used for saddle-trees, agricultural implements and many 
other purposes, and gives good fuel and charcoal. This tree is found through¬ 
out the greater part of India, either in a wild Or in a naturalised state, and 
ascends to ari altitude of 5000 feet ia the Himalayas and grows on waste lands 
in vallej-s in the Kumaon Hills. It grows well in comparattvcly dry regions 
whpre it' is often gregarious either in the form of trees or in that of bushes in 
green lands. These groups of jujube-trees are always accompanied by 
catechu-trees {Acacia caiechii). The fruits of the cultivated variety of the 
Jujube-tree are cooked into actd-curries and made into pickles with salt, 
molasses and spices in Low'er Bengal.* 

The Birhors are a numerically small tribe of aborigines who live in 
the hilly and forest regions of Chota Nagpur. They are descended from a 
Dravidian stock, and speak a dialect of the Mundari language. They lead a 
nomadic life and have no settled habitations. Their religion is a curious ad¬ 
mixture of Animism and Hinduism. By being amidst a Hindu population, 
they have absorbed into the system of their tribal beliefs and trad i tic ns many 
Hindu mythological ideas. As for instance, they have assimilated into the 
body of their own tribal traditions the whole series of legends embodied en the 
Hindu Ramayana, and by giving the same a local colouring, have made these 
legends their own. This is know n to scholars as the Birhor version of the 
Ram ay aim. 

* Fvr tha uSeS (if iJic jnjiibe-trca, jyVr " Tim Sjlviculuire of InuiATi Treaa ”, by 

F. S. Troufk, M.A.| T,T,S. In tliret volurnes, Oxford.. Primal at tbt Clfircndon Preas, J921, 
iwjfe 211, 
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It is stated, it! the course of the Birhof version of the .legtnd about 
Rftvatia^s abduction 'of Sita, that when the bearj, by meaus of a divine 
atftatus> informed Rama and Lakshmana that SitS. had bean carried off hy 
the demon-king Kavana, they at once started in pursuit of the ahiUictor. 
After they had gone some distance, they came across a plum or jujube* 
tree {Zizyphns JuJubti), and enquiiied of it if it had seen Sita being carried off 
by- Kavana* 

The tree replied : " Yes, sirs, I have seen her and, catching hold of her 
garment, tried my level best to prevent her from being carried offr Only a 
scrap of her garment got lorn and is still dinging to my thorns. Bat, iiot- 
withsEatiding my efforts whicii proved abortive^ she was carried off by tiie 
demon.” 

Heaving this^ Rama was extremely pleased and blessed the plum or 
jujube-tree by pronouncing the following benediction upon it : " O tiec ! 
I am extremely grateful to j'ou for what you have done. For thif, good ijct, 
yott Ti'ill uaver dt£. Though met! %oiU luich ittid hew yon to your very roote^ 
yon wUl come to life (Tgahit 1/ even only a single rout of yours rettmins 
iiitinjured and intact " 

For this reason, the plum or jujnbe-trce is extremely lenadons of iU 
vitality.* 

From what has been, stated above about the peculiar habits of the 
JujubeArae, it would appear that it grows plentifully in the hilL-traoU and 
forest regions of Chota Nagpur where the Birhors dwelL As these Jungle-folks 
Eire very keen-wittod observers of the pecnliEirities of beasts, birds and plants 
they muijt have been struck by the tenacious vitality of the jujube-tree. So 
the most quick*witted amongst them began to reason to themselves in tho 
following strain : “ All trees and plants die as soon as they are hacked aud 
hewn to their very roots. Bitl how does it happen that this jujube-tree does 
not die, even if it i$ cut down to its very roots.” Being ignorant of science, 
they were unable to hit upon the right cause^ Accordingly, they fabriccTted 
the foregoing myth with a two-fold object in view, namely, firstly, to account 
for the origin of the tenacious vitality of the jujube-tree and, secondly, to 
inculcate the moral lesson that men should be grateful for all acts of henevo"'- 
lence done to themselves by others howsoever insignilicant the latter may be* 
In the present case, Rama showe^l the gresit nobility of his mind by appreci* 
ating the good act done'by the jujube* tree and, as a reward for the same^ 
by blessing it w'ith tenacious vitality. Curiously enough^ another Dravidian 
people—the San to Is, ^\'ho dwell lu NVesteru Bengal, Northern Orissa, the 
district of B hagai pur in South Bihar and the Santal Parganas,—narrate an 

*TUf ^ir/t-tr-ti by ISahadur Saral kai, M.A., It.L., Rancliii, 11)25, Pasjes 415—W. 
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sLJologica^l mylh a.boiit; the plain or Zizyphas tree which is similar to the 
foregoing Birhor one.. It is to the following effect:— 

The youngest of seven Santali brothers married a Bongi girl who bore 
him a son^ A Jogi carried off the Bonga girl who eloped W'llh him, leaving 
her baby-boy in her husband’s house. When the boj^ grew np to be a 
young man, he learnt that the Jogi had carried off his mother ; and so 
he went in search of them. In the course of his pursuit, he came to a thorny 
plum-tree (or jujube-tree) with a large number of rags fluttering on it. 
Seeing this, he enquired: " Ho! ho J plunrt-bush [ Have you seen the Jhades 
Jogi on this road 

The plum-tree replied : “ The Jhades Jogi brought your mother this way 
and 1 did my best to stop them* If yon do not believe me, look at these 
rags as a proof of the truth of what lam saying,” 

Finding wfuit the ifee jfffd to tniCf he bies^^sd the tree &_y patting htit 
hand on if, and wended hjs way* 

[It is to be regretted that the exact words of the blessing have not heen 
given by the learned translator Mr. C. H+ Bompas.) 

Thus I find that two of the Dravidian tribes living respectively in Chotii 
Nagpur and the Santal Pargainas have carefully observed the peculiar attri¬ 
butes of the plum or juju be-tree and have fabricated myths or fanciful stories 
to account for the origin thereof. 

It will not be out of place to stale here that the plum or jujube-tree 
appears to be a sacred plant and that it plays an importaut part JJi the folk-rites 
performed by unmarried girls in Has tern Bengal. For instance, a godliiig 
named Ito-XLimara or Ishto-Kamars, who is believed to preside over niatri- 
mony^ is W'or^hjpped by unmarried girls in the district of Patna in Has tern 
Bengal and in some parts of the district of Nadiya in Central Bengal. The 
maidens worship him for obtaining the booii that they may get married 
soon. This w'orship is strictly prohibited to married girls. Thh god- 
ling ijf believed ^^) be inmianent in the jtijubedree (Zisyphns jitjnba). 
For thh reiTson, no ntithropontorphic image is made of thL^ godting who is 
symbolised by a brtinoh of this tree. This branch of the jiijtibe-tree ix worship¬ 
ped by uti/harried girls wUh offerings of wild flmoers and to the iieoofn- 
paniment of the recital of mantra^i or chiiffh-formnlae of wdiich the main 
constituent elements are—(is) entreaty, and (t) the description of the imaginary 
occurrence of certain events in the god ling's own life, which description 
is believed to result in the speedy happening of similar events in the 

' Vhtf the follitale anUtled i The Seven Brrhlhers and itie Bo-iiga Girl ” in FetA/iu'e nf the 
Sitttial ^ei'satsssy Ity C. H. Boctipas, Lf&D.don. David Nutt, 1909, pages ^ 1111 — 226 . 
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worshii^pers’ lives. This “cult of the JuJube'tree” is a sttiking iUusttation of 
the doctrine of animism.* 

Then again, in some other parts of Eastern Bengal, the unmarried girls 
worship, during the month of Pausba (December—^January)^ a goddessling 
named Tush Tuskati who is symbolized by 144 pellets mode of cow-dung 
mixed with husks of ne^vly-harvested paddy. After the worship is tiidshed 
the worshippers burn these peilets with fuel made of the wood of the plum or 
jujube-tree {Zi^yphits jujuba). This goddessliiig is also w'orshipped the 
maidens for the purpose of obtaining the boon that they may get married to 
handsome and suitable Imsbands and that they may enjoy life-long conjugal 
happiness with the latter."! 


* Par a fuller acc^JUnE of thiscuHr seeing pamper unEitlcd : "On th« Cult of tllC Jujilt>fl-Trea" 
published in Mah in /uilia (published from Pauclii). Vo], V (for 13:251, pJB'ts 1 

t the Bengali baalc cEltitlftd ; TAnit Ditiir ^ TA&U pr The CJraudm&ther's Wallet. " 
Dukehtnft'TAUijana Mitra Majumdac, pp. 12^^145. 
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Tamil and Sanskrit 

A of writers amongst a section of Tamilian^ has of late sprang up with 

a ilieory of its own about the original development of Tamil, independently of 
other languages, especially Sanskrit. The aim of this school., if we have unrlerstaod 
it aright, seems to be to establish that Tamil language and literature had neither 
at their: early nor mediaEval stages of devefopment been perinaaentfy influenced 
by Sanskrit at all. To this extent, the scholars of this school have been adopting 
ingenious methods of resenrcFi by which they try to give curious etymological 
accounts of words suspected of Sanskrit origin or influence, frequently occurring 
in their literature of these periods. They are shy to own any sueh influence, 
believing perhaps that it would lower the prestige of Tamil in the eyes of its 
votaries. Their methods of analysis defy all established philological codes built up 
by the labours of eminent orientalistsof undisputed authori ty. To cite an instance, 
while editing the earliest of tJie extant 'i'amii grammars, T&i-Kapym^ a learned 
writer could not reconcile his conscience to the Sanskritic'A'j/wyW adopted in the 
title, and liad therefore to exert himself to show that the title of the work was 
solely of lamil origin. To this end, he had the ingenuity to split the title into 
= the first w'ork that guards (the language )l We do not fail to 
appreciate the ingenuity here; but we cannot take it seriously as a literary piece of 
any worth. Ill this connection, wc are reminded of the days of the Uengabpattilion 
agitation when a Tamil Pandit of a college, speaking on the unsettlement of the 
settled fact’, attempted a humorous derivation of the Englifih word 'industry’. 
He read into it Hindus-try^ dropping the initial aspirate, and explained that the 
Swadesi^ of those days was a ged-send for the Indians to try! 'I'lie audience 
whom he was addressing from the college platform enjoyed the humour and dis- 
missed it from their minds the next moment, as nothing of consequence. But 
this Jol-Iiitppn-'iyum* cannot be so easily dtstiiissed, since it carries on it an 
apparent stamp of schoUrehip. 'I'here is the danger of its being taken serSousfy 
by at least a secitoii of not well-informed Tamil research students. But even 
this etymologist of ^ T&UKappu-iyam^ could not easily shake off the dozen or so of 
the Sanskrit words woven into the body of this work on Tamil grammar. 

AgaiJV another scholar of repute has come forward claiming to prove that the 
Aryaa Agastya had no hand in the Tamil language and grammar, and that the 
Agaatya of their language was but a I^ravidlan^ having had no sort of relation, 
near or remote, with his prototype of the Aryan branch. But scholars of the type 
of Gangoly and Nag. who have made the study of Greater India their own, have 
established beyond doubt that the Aryan Agastya carried Aryan enlightenment, 
not Only across the Vindhyas into the south, but even beyond the seas, into the 
islands of the Asiatic .Archipelago, 
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Now, is this mentalily that is st the Ijack of this Neo-Tjiinll Research 
school it is difiicult to say. By a si>ecies of hair-splitting there lias arisen a 
desire to cstablisl] an origin, and developnieiit of the language and lilei-ature 
of Tamil, the parent stock of the Dravidian group, independent of Sanskrit, 
the language of the Aryan. 

Wiiatever might iiave been the independent prehistoric origin of Tamil, it 
could not but l>e influenced at its historic stages by a powerful contact witli 
Sanskrit. It is a natural law of languages that, when tliey come in contact with 
each other, they do not keep themselves shut up witliin bounds of separate 
pigeon-holes as it w-ere, but openly infltioiice each other. This influence is 
balanced when the members of contact Ji-re of equal virility; hut one-sided, when 
one of then^ Is more virile. 'Jlius words and ideas are frequently lent or borrowed, 
reformed and admitted into each other^s folds. They are so inextricably lodged 
in the quarters of thetr new homes that an ejection is beyond all possihiliiy. But 
ihey betray their origin at the skilful touch of the pJiilologlst. 

Such a contact between Tamil and Sanskrit is believed to have taken place 
both by water route along the Arabian Sea, and by land route across the VindIl¬ 
yas, the former being far the earlier. As a result of this, Sanskrit is proud to 
carry in it words like 'Neera'. 'Meeim', ^Mayura' etc. And Tamil too has several 
witnesses of this contact. In iater stages, the T ami Si an s even adopted many 
pliascs of tl^e more powerful .Aryan culture and civilization, while lending it a few' 
of theirs. Therefore It is too late in the day for the Neo-Tamil researchers to 
disprove the origin' of Sanskrit words and ideas imbedded deep In the Tamil 
language and literature. And yet our friends are going on in their task shutting 
ti^eir eyes (o the facts of philology and Iristciry,. established as a result of re¬ 
searches carried on for several decades. 

KeecnOy the literary world has been treated to a feast of "Ravani the Great''. 
The author had not much difficulty in achieving his object. No historical per¬ 
spective or researches were needed. He had plenty of imaginatloti, and for him one 
half of the work was already accomplished by Valmlkl. That hoary sage developed 
one side, the reverse, let us say; and the other, the obverse, could be easily built 
up. Wherever ValmikI lavished praises, the author could lavish his invectives; 
and whatever Vaimiki condemned, he could uphold—a simple process of 
rcver.sing the direction from positive to negative, or from negative to positive, one 
of them being given. This was what the author accomplished within the compass 
□f a fcAv pages, 

We arc afraid such writings cannot be taken seriously, at any rate, as 
seriously as flie authors would like us to do. 'Iheir researches, if so they may be 
termed* smack of intellectual dishonesty, not to say ingratitude, born of an unwhole¬ 
some phobia. The more honest way of achieving their end would be to reissue 
expurgated editions of all classics removing therefrom every vestige of influence 
of Sanskrit language and literature, and build up anew a. language and literature 
of Tamil free bom such taints, As a member of this school of scholars has 
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irecent(y s^id presiding *ver a soda] conference that their melhods. of reform 
recognized destruction as ihe first and inevitable step of advance, ihey may 
as a-ell apply this method to their language and literature too. That would be 
more honest and straightforward^ 

Other brauci^es of Dravidian stock, like Telugu, Canarese and MaLayalam, 
have not so far developed an antipathy to Sanskrit, I’hey are, on tl^e otlter hand, 
proud to call themselves chitdrci] of Sanskrit, of course adopted ones. They 
imve so identified themselves with their adopted parent that one may reasonably 
doubt whether they may after all have sprung up from the loins of this parent, or 
whether this parent and these adopted children are after all distant cousins spring¬ 
ing out of one common gratidpareDt, Anyhow, their grammar, their prosody, 
their literature have all been built up on the model and materials of Sanskrit, 
so muoh so they have now left with themselves very few traces of their earlier 
independence. What a contrast! 

We do not apprehend, however, that Tamil will one day rise up as from a 
dream and disclaim her kinship with ber more modest sisters to her immediate 
North and North-West. 

K.. Km.'sHrfAMACHARVA, 
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REVIEWS, 


Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department for 1937. 


TliE of tlie series of nnhuEil reports to be pubtisbed hy Dr. R. Shaina Sajtrj, 
Rb,i>,, M.K.A.P., under tlie iiuspices of the Mysore University is of the samie 
ELbsorbiuf^ interest as its predecessors. L>r. Shama Sastri having retired has been 
Succeeded by Dr. M. H. Krisliua Iyengar, as Director of ArcliEolcgicLil Researches 
in Mysore. Dr. Shania Sastri, as a valued contributor of ours also, has been familiair 
to the public and we hope in bis retiremeiit he wilt be able toi cocHinue bis 
researches and put them together before an eager audience* 

We also extend a hearty welcome to the new Director Dr. Krishna Iyengar. 
He has already signalised the new year by important and far-reaching discoveries 
Eit Chandravallt, near Cliitaldrug. With his experiences of excavation work, etc., in 
foreign countries, we look forward to an interesting period of work in his regime. 

We congratulate the Department on at] improved get-tip of the Report under 
review. Much, however, still remains to be done. VVe would suggest^ for lha 
earnest coti si derat ion of the Government, that the archaeological report, unlike 
ether annual reports, is a permanent record, circulating aEl over the world and 
deserves a better binding and get-up. SiiuiLir Reports of the Government of India 
and of the Hyderabad State may be noticed to give a more accurate idea of what 
we mean. 

It is a. matter for great gratification to read that Revenue officers have begun 
to take an Interest in and to inspect monuments of atchseologicaC interest in 
the State, 

The village of Aimangala, north of Hiriyur, is said to contain ruins fuli of 
interest and it is hoped the current year will give an account of work done. 
Estimates were prepared for preservation of about thirteen monuments during the 
year costing about Rs, 36,000 apart from an estimate of H.S, I,3S9 sanctioned 
for the repairs of the Sadasiva temple at Nuggilialli. The Government have also 
passed orders to clean up and restore to a state of preservation Hyder^s birth¬ 
place at Budikote in the Kolar District, fhibtie support must supplement Govern- 
lucnt efforts, if we are to succeed, in any great degree, in tire work of restoration 
of arciiteoiogical monuments* 

Dr. Shams SasIri examined a large number of masmscripts during the year, 
including Viinalabodhacharya^s manuscript commentary on enigmatic verses 
contained in the Mithabhiiraiti. He considers tlic commentary helpful in deter¬ 
mining the date of the Mahabharata war, and a reliable work based on traditional 
lore. A portion of the commentary relating to the date of the work, a tentative 
translation of it in English and a scheme of the calendar of the lime are given. It 
is difficult to follow Dr. Shama Sastri in the calculations which he makes ; but if 
his translation points to anything at all, it suggests, as he Says, that the date of 

Id 
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thu MalialiTiar^ta tfiriiiiol be later ikan JOO B.C. hut may be as otd as the tenth 
century B.C. 

It is pleasing to hetvr PtufdmhiHtni being after all recPKnised as a work 
designed lo teach political wisdom. Dr. Hertel dales it about 200 B.C. and 
Dr. S llama Sastri thinks that the slyries of the Pan chat antra arc based on the 
political pririciplcs of the Art]]asastra to which he assigns tl^e epccli 350 to SOO 
B.C. 'I'lie Panchatatitra makes use of the technical terms and political ideas 
faniiltav to the reader of the Arthasastra. Chan iky a is also referred to by name 
in the verse which is fom^d in several versions of the Pandhataiitraj thoitgh not in 
tlte Brlhatkailm or the Fahlavi version. 

By an exaniLnation of oilier printed works, Dr. Shama Sastri has been able to 
deduce the following new facts —(1) H ire form of secret writing referred to in the 
Arthasa.stra ; (2) The date of the Arthasastra ; (3) The age of Kannada^ Bhamaha, 
Vacliaspathi Misra aitd htalUnatha Seri; and (4) d'he initial years of the Gupta 
era in AhD, 300-201 with reference fa the Biiaitaka patra grant of f^harasena 11 of 
Vallabhi. 

.As regards the Gupta ei'a^ it nniy be mentioned that tJiis coiitrover.sy as to 
the date first staried in the Mysore Archaeological Report for 1922-23. U'here 
distingai-sheJ scholars join issue on [fiis point and Dr. Sbama Sastri himself 
attempts to liFirmonise the traditional information concerning the era as preserved 
In the Jaina, Buddhistic and Brahmanic literature with the statement of Alberunij 
the Mandaaor inscription and the records of the Farivrajaka Maharajas and the 
entire consideration of the question depends upon the genuineness of the grants 
and astrcuiomical calculations it is not possible to hazard any criticism. .About 
170 records of varying interest belonging to several dynasties of Mysore were 
collected during the yeaVt The plates are, as usual, very well prepared and we 
congratulate ihc Department on the good work done during the year. 

S, S. 


The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara. 

BV REV. H. HICRaS, S.J., M.A. 

B. G, Paul & Co., Fulillsbers, Madras. Rs. 10. 


Rev, FaTIJIlR HF,R,tH is a most valued contributor to the columns of ihis 
Journal, particularly on Vijayanngara Jiistory. His articles are always charac- 
teiised by deep learning, wide schokrsbip and general cuJtnre+ He always brings 
a fresh point of view to bear upon the subject of his study. For painstaking 
industry and thorough research. Father Heras has hardly a rival. It is no wonder 
that he is fast becoming a recognised authority on whatever pertains lo tlie 
Vijayanagar Empire. 

A pQr^ttt^i Rmpiff by Robert Sewetj says very little of the history of 
A^ijayanagara during the period 1542 lo 1770, a period intended to be covered by 
Father Heras in tw'O volumes, its importance to the .student ol Indian history 
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cannot be gainsnid, iof, 4j; Sir Riclurd I'empltis tn the prefatory nolet reiiurVs> 
the history of the Iasi dynitsLy of Vijayaua^sir is the story of HindnisivK It is ihe 
period in E-uropean greed ?Lnd European ainbittou and European commerce 

found iheir way in varying proportion to the East. The risi; of the Knropcnu 
power in India was marked by the invasions of the PorLuguesc, the Dutch, the 
Danes, I he French and the Englisii and by a struggle for supremacy amongst 
these powers. There was considerable Jesuit activity during the period and 
Christianity liucaine for a ttitiC the great proselytiaer on the Western coast and 
in the South, IL was much more 3 the Dmdu and the Mahoinedan fought for 
snpreniiacy in the Deccan on the one side, vbEle the 'Vijayanigar viceroys EougltL 
aniongsl themselves or with their suzerain nn the other, offering an easy approacli 
to tire European: powers to join and lake sides to suit their own purpose.^. 

In unrj]veiling the tangled skeins of Eouth Indian history of the period nind 
presenting an intelligent account thereof, Father Heras has had the unique advant¬ 
age of gaining access into a very large number of unpublished records. If wc 
should remember that about the Commencemeut of the fifteenth century, Vijaya- 
nagar ruled over the whole of Southern fndiii and that the history of the Aravidu 
dynasty was a history o£ the Telugu dominatiun over tiie 'i'amil and the Kanarcse 
people^ we will be able to see how internecine strife and religious aitiniosities 
brought about tbe downfall of the Vijayaiiagar Empire. Everyone knows the 
i>att[e of RakfiaS'Thagadi, the execution of Rama Raya and the end of the 
Thuhtva dynasty. The Aravidu family was connected by marriage witb the 
reigning'I’huluva dynasty and the .-Vravidu T'hiruiuala came to the VijLiryanagar 
throne transferring his capital to Penugonda, 

'The volume under review contains the history of Venkata I, of isadasivar.tya, 
of'rhirujnata who estabjislied the family on the jay an agar throne, of Kaiiga I, 
and of Venkata. IL On the death of the latter followed civil war hastening the 
decay of the Empire. 

'I'iie author devotes considerable attention to tire mission of Katiier Roberts 
De iMobili at Madura, to Venkafa II’s relations with tJie Portuguese, Dutci] and 
the English, and to the conditions of the Jesuits at the court of Venkata If an<l 
concludes with an account of the literary nctiviiy under the first Aravidu 
sovereigns and of the struggle between Srivaishnavism and other sects. 'I’he 
bibliography {3 full. Thu various couchtsions arrived at by Rev. Father Heraa 
continue to be controversial and to snnte of tliise a reference has already beeir 
made iii tJic pages of this issue of the Joiirnai. VVe, fiowevcr, agree with tJie 
opinion of Sit Richard Temple that history cannot be more fairly presented than 
by giving tiie unpublished documents themselves in their original languages for 
verifying the con elusions drawn from them as in tliis case. The volume is well 
illustrated and We conclude this review with a hope tiiat in a future revision of 
this work, by a slight rearrangemsiiL of lULittur and by omissions of repetitions to 
support his arjjumeuLs, the auLJior will be able to condense the size. 


S. S. 
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I. The Forehead Mark of Rev, XXII: 4 is the Vaishtiava Namam. 

A Tamil Piece of St, Paul. 

3. Was Jesus Christ a Viavaltanna Brahmaiia ? 

4* Was Jestis Christ a Vegetarian ? 

5* Biblical Reference to Maurya Dynasty of India. 

The Welsh National Anthem^a Tamil Song. 

JEJy M. S, Rawaswami ArvAK^ Lsq., B.A.. M.K A,b, 


The above six patnpbleis liave been sent to m by Mr. M. S. Rnni^swaiifii Aiyiir» 
15,A.» MrK-.A.S.j ileputy SLipcnntendeot o£ Police, Miulras Presidency. The 
subjects are all very tliOugl>I-provoking and the result of constderal)lo sUidy and 
research. 'I’ht ■writer Is a frequent contributcji" to the and ot]>er daily iiews' 

papers on lEiese and kindred subjeets. He seems to think tliat Jesus was a 
Tamilian by nationalityt being a Visvakarnm l^raiunaii und a vegetar]an^ tijat there 
was an exodus of tlie 'I’amilians into England in olden dayst etc. He finds the 
Maury an Dynasty is referred to Eu the fJib!e+ and Palestine an Indian coior.y. Tlieie 
is some evidence of Indian inigialion to Armeiua. t!lc.^ and it may not, after all. be 
unreasonable to suppose that during tlie period of which we are speaking there 
was extensive Indian migration to foreign lauds. Mr. Ramuswanu Aiyar will be 
doiirg a distinct service by carefully revising his papers and publishing tJ^em in 
book form. y. S, 


1. South Indian Bronzes. 2. The Art of Java. 

BY O, C. GANCJULV, Ei5Q. 

MR. O. C. GanguJ-V, Editor of the JVnfijm, a welT'known art periodical in India, 
has publiiihed a pictorJal Series with a neat introduction to each, in ' LfttEc Books 
on Asiatic Art *. Volume I of the first series is concerned with Southern 
Indian Bronzts, It contains plates with a description of each plate preceded 
by a short, yet comprehensive, introductEou in which the characteristics of the 
Bronze images, the creative art in them, its influence on the contemporary life in 
Sent hern India, its impoitance in religion, efc., have been detailed. He considers 
tliut the age of the metallic image ushered in the era of processions of inoving Gods 
Or Ulhsava Murties. Prof, (Ganguly also illustrates with diagrams the various 
Dhyanas and Lakshanas, etc., of these images and their rellgiotis significance. 
In these images the affr/of to of expeession. pose and form are to be found 

and to know tliftni and to appreciate them is to I'eceivt an initiation into a new 
world of plastic dreams liltherto unrevealed, 

2'ht is deservedly (he second volume in. the scries. Prof. Ganguly 

has described elsewhere the Javanese Art in ali Its glory. The Dravidian culture 
and influence permeating the entire art of Java, of Cambodia and of Slam have heen 
referred to by well-known writers in their publications of the Greater India Society. 
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Prof. Ganguly's article on the CliU of A&asthya and Dr. KaMda^ Nag’s lectures 
referring to the scenes from the and I he Mtj/m/t/furaTtt as gleaned From 

tlie Javanese sculpture may he famfliar to inanj\ 'fo go througli the fifty-si;ven 
plates in the Ai t of Javabefore us, is to cultivate an acquaintance irilh 
familiar scenes in South India itself, and for one or two of them to near 
AnuradJiiipura. Both in style, in tlae detail of workmansliip and in the subject- 
matter of the art. Borobudur and the other places in Java have no distinguish!rg 
features wliicJi mark them out from South Indian Sculpture and for a topical 
refcL^ncu, you might refer to plate No. 36—hfahishasura Mardhini. Prof. <Taneu1y. 
with cliiaraeleristfo thorougliness, appends a historical tut reduction to this brochure 
and it shows how the religion of India and the political upheavals in Southern 
India have Indueuced time and again the island of Java. Thus Indian .-^rt is a 
coTitinnation and a logical developnitnt, by Indian hands, in Java, of the principles 
and symbols of Indian Creationi suljject to local needs and rectui rumen is. \^■e are 
ucnJideiit tiiat the completion of the series will prove that the civilization of 
Greater India was a part and parcel of the art and civilisation of the Indian 
continentn S. JS. 


Kathakopani shad. 

BV 1). VENKATRA.MIAIb ^ B..A., L,T. 
Messrs. MacmiHan Sc Co., Madras. 


Mk. D. VE^^KATRAMIAI^ has published in bock form liis translation of this 
Upaiiishad> first published with critical notes in the Society’s Journal, with the 
Original text and a short introduttiom. The notes are based on Sankara's 
Commentary and the interpretations of the Advaita School. The Story of Nachi- 
ketas sends a thrill through your every fibre as you read it and to the problems 
connected with the knowledge of imnnortality the Upauishad in question is said to 
give an answer of which D. Venkatramiah gives us an intelligent account in 
the iniroduclLon, An exhaustive glossary completes ihebaok. It is excellently 
printed on feather-weight p.iper and the publishers are to be congratulated for 
bringing Out this Upanishad in a complete form. 


Satyashodhanc, Part III. 

VlSWAItARifATAKA OFFICE, BaiTGALOUE. 

Lu this book the Kannada translation of Mahatma Gandhi's Autobiography 
is continued in the same readable manner and the translator deserves every 
encouragement from the Kanarese people. 


S, S. 



History of the Pal lavas of Kanchi. 

BY R. GOI'ALAN, esq., M..4. 
Published by thu Madras UtiiversUy. 


UnorR ihc distJi)£\iished editorship of Dr. S. Krishnaswaiuy Aiyangar in Iho 
Madras Univtrsky Historical Stirifts, Mr. R. Gopalaii has brought forth !i JWstory 
of the Pal lavas of Kanchi with an introduction by the Editor. It is claiintd for 
this work that it carries us as near to an up-to-date history of the Pal lavas as 
possible. Thfc luiLroduction says that the Pallavas were not Pahlavas or foreigners ; 
but ill all probability they belonged to a Dravidian family though not indigenous 
to Kanchi itself* Dr. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar has dwelt exhaustively with the 
vicissitudes of I'allavas in South Indian History and it is needless to advert to it. 
Prof. Dubreuil of Pondicherry and Ur. S. K. Alyangar jiimself i^ave contributed 
fn no small measure to invite public attention to controversial topics and in 
attempting to clear up the confusion. We congratulate Mr. Gopalan for the 
CKceilent sketch he has given of the rise, growth and decay of the Pallavas of 
Kanchi. Appendix ’*A" gives a chronological index of FalEava inscriptions, 
while the others give sotiic extracts from the other works of reference. The 
Failavaa are famous for tlieir cave-temples and It is but fitting that tiiis book 
shouUl contain a map sliowfng Lhe distribution of Pal lava cave-fcmples. 'Hie 
i liu strati on B in the book arc interesting, 

b. a. 


The Mahratta Rajas of Tanjore. 

BY K* R. SUBRAMANIAN, E^Q.. M.A. 

'PilK iiistcuy of Mahratta Rajas contains a foreword by Mr, P, T. Sreeiitvasa 
A fy an gar. Mr. Subrainanian is a patriotic and enthusiastic student of liistory and 
has taken great interest in giving a history of his native district for two centuries. 
'J’he Rajas of 'Tanjore have left a living impression of Mahratta rule in almost 
every village or hamlet in the Taiijore country and a political and cultural history 
of ibe period 1675 to 1600 is a necessary complement for any history of South 
India, The eajuornic conditions of tlie period are well described in ihc conclud' 
ing chaptcr.'i of the bock. I’he iiuthor lias taken considerable trouble ill 
consulting the authorities and Eias placed before the reading public a very 
readable and concise account of ihe history of Malji'atta rule over 'I'anjore. 

S, $. 
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Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, 

Kkkn INSH’ITUTE, i.evdkn. 


IT is a manet for cons fd era Me sattsfactioii that with ihe hdp of comi>ete)U 
scholars both in Kurope and in India, the puMicAtlon of ihe Afifiunl 
grifphy &f lutiitsu ArchaoUgy 3]>oLtld have become an aeconipllshed fact. By their 
pc]blicaticn» the Kern In^tltate have taid students interested in the andent cuttlire, 
Hirt and history of India under a great and lasting obligation. The object of the 
Bibticeraphy is to make the pnbl[cations of Indian schofars in their atuiquariiii 
inveatigatiOBs written either in Kngfish or in the vernacular more widely known 
in Europe and America as well as to familiaiise in India arciiujotogical work done 
elsewhere wherever it has been affected by the [ntiuence of In do Aryan civili¬ 
sation, The work makes an appeal to the cultured and teamed classes of 
India. It contains a eafaiogue of books and articles dealing with the investiga¬ 
tions of the anttejnities in rtidia and in Greater India. wi(h extracts and brief 
notes calculated to provide an estimate of the purport and value of each book or 
article. The introduction deals with many important investigations of the year 
and is of absorbing interest and the plates are taken from the ejccavatioas, etc. 
at htohenjo-dai'o, Cambodia, l^omeo and Java. 


3. d. 



Subscriptions and Donations received during the 
Quarter ending 31st March, 1939. 


Messrs. 

T. Raja Rao, Bangalore 
Somasundara Desikarj Madras 
Dr; E. MetCi 3 :!fe^ Eangal&re 
Rev. H. Bjeerruiiif Uo. 

Rev. C. Browne. Do. 

Dr. K. V. GinidoiJanthr Bangalore 
Rev. A. V. Lobo^ Do, 

M. E. Taylor, Do. 

Indian Teacliera' Association^ Bangalore 
Rekubcband Bapna^ Robertsoirpel 

H. Novi^rojk Bangalore 

Col. P, A, Barton. Bangalore 

I. tr-Col. P, A, Slclpwilh. BfLngaiori^ 


R, V* Rama Iyengar. Do. 

K. S. Chandrasekhara Aiynr. Bangalore 
C. S. Doraevrami Tyer. Do. 

B* Baiaji Kao. Do. 

P. G. D^Sonza, Do. 

M. Mahadeva MudaBar. Do. 

P. Sampat Iyengar, Do. 

A.T. Setlnr. Do. 

T. Singaravelu, Do. 

M. Rfimacbandra Rao, Do. 

K. Devanathacharfar, Do. 

K. A. Krishnaswami Iyer. Do. 

M. P. Soinasekhara Rao, Do. 

M. Raja Rao. Do. 

Mir2a M. Ismail, Do. 

C. Subba Kao. Sbinioga 
C- S. ^^el']katacha^t Madras 
R. V. Krlshnan. Do. 


H. Ramacbnincira Rao, Hassan 
G, Paramaaivaiya. Shimoga 
Gulani Ahmed Kalami, Koramandel 
C. Krishna Rao, Tumkur 
public Library, Mysore 
K. G. F. Club, Oorgaum 
G. M. Taylor. Do, 


Rs. A. l\ 
S 0 0 

, . 3 0 0 

.. SOU 
.. 5 0 0 

5 0 0 

.. 10 0 0 

5 0 0 

.. 6 0 0 
.. 3 0 0 

6 0 0 

.. 5 0 0 

.. 10 0 0 
.. 5 0 0 

. 5 0 0 

10 0 0 
5 0 0 

;. 5 0 0 

.. 5 0 0 

.. 5 0 0 

.. 6 0 0 
.. 10 0 0 
.. 5 0 0 

.. 15 0 0 

.. 5 0 0 

.. 5 0 0 

.. 10 0 0 
.. 5 0 0 

..100 0 0 
.. 3 4 0 

.. 3 4 0 

.. 3 4. 0 

.. 3 4 0 

.. 3 4 0 

.. 3 4 0 

.. 3 4 0 

.. 3 4 0 

.. 3 4 0 

3 4 0 
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MeasiSn 



Rs. 

A, 


S. Gundu Rao> Mysore <. 



3 

4 

0 

M, VenlcAtanaraiiappaH Bhadravali 



3 

4 

0 

H. M. A. Cooke, Oorgaum 



3 

4 

0 

K, CliandrasEfkharalya, Mysore 

- 


3 

4 

Q 

Cr B. Gopala Rao^ Kolar 



3 

4 

0 

Dfr R. Sliaina Sastri, Mysore 

+ ■ 


S 

4 

t> 

Adyar Library^ Madras 



3 

4 

0 

Dr. Jh 1 Fic^Erlau^]ce^ Champion Reefs 



3 

4 

0 

T. Srinfvasachar, Kolar 



3 

4 

0 

A. V. Ramanathan, Kolar 



3 

4 

0 

Ki. Balas^ibrannanya Iyer, Madras ., 



3 

4 

0 

N. Rflghavachar, Anantapur 



3 

4 

0 

P. S. Govlnda Rao^ Mysore 



3 

4. 

0 

J. C. Rollo, Mysore 



3 

4 

0 

J. R. IsaaCj Bangalore 

+ ■ 


5 

0 

0 

Y. Narasinga Rao, Bangaloire 

i ■ 


5 

0 

0 

A. N. Narasitnhaiyai Do. 

, * 


5 

0 

0 

D. Venkatramialu Do. 



5 

0 

0 

S. P. Z. Surendranatli Voegeii Arya, Madras 

■ a 


3 

4 

0 

B. Sirndara Bhashynm, Madras 



3. 

4 

0 

S, Alidul Khalak^ Davangere 

^ ,, 


8 

4 

0 

S. Venfcatesaiya, Hassan 

^ V 

> . 

3. 

4. 

0 

R, Alvar Iyengar^ BJiavani 



3 

4. 

0 

B. M. Srikantia, Mysore 

fc + 


3 

4 

0 

M. R. Narasimlia Sairiia, Chingleput 

"• 


3 

4. 

0 

T. P. Krishnaswamy, Channapatiia 

+ d ^ ■ 

- p 

3 

4. 

0 

K. B. Madliava, Mysore 


* , 

3 

4 

0 

Srinivasa Iyengar, Madras 



3 

4 

0 

M. Subbaiya, Madras 

b + ■ 


3 

4 

c 

T. K, Virachar, Chittoor 


* h 

3 

4 

0 

S. V, Krishnaswajny Iyengar, Mysore 

- h 

.. a 

8 

4 

0 

Cosmopolitan Club, Madras 

X d 

V P 

6 

4 

0 

S. Kiislioamurtiiy, Robert son pet .. 



3 

4 

0 

M. Hirianna^ Mysore 

1 + 

* , 

3 

4 

0 

Rev. H. Gulliford, Kotagiri 


w •* 

3 

4 

0 

S. K. Rajagopala Iyer, Mysore 



8 

4 

0 

M. V. Lakslimana Iyer. Ttruvallur.* 

^ + 

* M 

3 

4 

0 

V. Mailikarjunam, Sattur 

. , 

-■ + 

3 

4 

0 

Government Eplgraphist for India, Ooty 

> + 

. ^ 

3 

4 

0 

K, KrisEiiiamurthy Rao, Mercara .. 


, , 

3 

4 

0 

G, Jt Diibrenil, Pondiclierry 


+ d. 

3 

4 

0 

K. V. A nan l: ataman, Mysore 

. « 

1 + 

8 

4 

0 

Bhicna Rao Belladone, Eellary 

11 

1 i 

t ■ 

3 

4 

0 
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Messrs. 

C. Ransford> Bdlary 
S. T. Moses, Cslicul 
K. V. Sulunihinaiiya. lyfir^ Nilgiris .* 

Rey, H. Van Pee me, Bani^lore 
Ratna&aMif^l>Eithy Pillai, RomaTAtchi 

J. A. Saldhana^ 

Andhra Christian CoHeget Guntur .. 

B. Krisliiiiengar, Secuciderabad 

Hon'bfe A. Stiryiuarayana Rao, Vtsagapatam 

H, Waddiii£ton H Coimbatore 

Mahomed Jsmaii Sheriff, Baog,'ilt>re 

■P. Narayaiia Menorij Trichur 

V. V. Sarnja, Raj ah in un dry 

Cr M. Rainaohandra Clietljar 

Kr G, Sesha lyefn 'J'ri van drum 

Gatto Vamaii Potdarf Poona 

H. A, P\ Bracken► Siddapur 

Braz. A. Fernandez, Bandra 

Rev. Fr. K. Fernandes, Bombay 

H. J. Hhabha, Bombay 

V. S. Bakhle^ SataiA City 

S. A. VenkaLeswftra Iyer, Batlagunda 

P* R. Narayaiia Iyer, Madura 

K, V. Rangaswamy Aiyangar, Trivandrum 
V. K. Ramachandra Rao, Sliimoga 

S, Paraitiftswars lyer^ Trtvandrum ,. 

M, Somnsundarann pi Raj, Ayyampet 
H,. E, H, Mizam’s ColEege^ Hyderabad 

K. . Matthan, Bangalore 
R. Ranga Rao, Bangalore 

B. Srinivasa Iyengar, Bangalore .. 

C, Raitt, Kuita Post 

L. A, Krlsbna Iyer, Manimata 
Hiralal T. Paupi, Ahmedabad 

G, H. Marsden, Nagercoll 

H, S, Govinda Rao, Channapatna 
C. R. T, Cofigreve. VaUpuri 

C. J. Hall, Trivandrum 

Rev. H, Heras, Bombay 

P. K, Gode» Poona 

Bontbay Universily Eibiary, Botnljay 

V. Subrnhmanya Iyer, Mysore 

K. Rama Vishorati, Tripuuithura 


Rs, A, P. 
6 4 0 
e 4 0 
6 4 0 
5 0 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
S 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
5 4 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
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Messrs. 

S+ K. Rodda, Dharwar 

Rev. Robert S. J. Zimmertiian, Bombay 

Sir P. S. Sivaswairi Iye^^ Madras .. 

Sf;cretariat Library^ Madras 

Karnatak Historical Associat ioti, Dharwar 

C. Viswanatha Rao, Veltore .. .. 

J. Ramayya Panthulii, Tottaramudi 
V. R. Gutikar, Thalakvadi 
Sarat Cbandra Mitra, Calcutta 
C. S. Kupptisaml Iyengar, Cbiuldrcog 
C. NMakantaiyap Mysore 

Suptriniendeiit, Archseologica! Btirvey, Central Circltp Patna 
Scottlsb Cliurclies College, Calcutta 
L, K. Ananthakriabna Iyer, Do. 

R. S. Vaidyaitathi .Aiyar, Palamoottah 
Oriental Book Agency> Poona City 

Br Vasadeva Murlhy, Bangalore .. , + 

SuperirLtei^dcnl of Archseology, Gwalior 

Imperial Library^ Calcutta 

V. R, Bhatu, Bhandara 

Nr S. Narasimhiengar, Trivandrum 

G. Sundira Kao, Bombay 

\W H. Nurse. Madras 

Provincial Museum. J..iicknov^' 

V. T. Krishnamacbarya. Baroda 

J. B. Cooke, Asliambo 

Kalipada Mitra, Monghyr 

Rt. Rev. Monsignore J. Pernandei, Calcutta 

P. M. Modi, Bbavauagar City 

V. K, Kajagopala'Pliamban, Vellore 

F^jnjab University Dibrary. Lflhore 

S. Venkalaramaiya, CIlikmagaiur ,. 

Ksbitindranath 'J'agore, Calcutta ., 

Sbrikanteswariyur. Aurangabad. Dn. 

Kamta Prasad Jain, Hyderabad (Sind) 

B. N, Sanina, Benares City 

G. K. Alias Baba Sahib Deshpande, Pooiia 
Bhagavadatta, Lahore 
S, Para navi tan a, Ann rad ha pura 
R, Muruga Filial. Trincomalie 
Hon'ble C. W. E. Cotton, Madras- . 

B. Gurmaja Rao. Coimbatore 
P. N. Sundararaja Iyer, Fattamadai 


RS, A. P. 

3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 .4 0 
S 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 

5 4 0 
10 0 0 

3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 

6 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
6 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
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Mtsarsn 

S. K. Subrjimanii Ernaltulari 



ks. 

5 

A. 

4 

P+ 

0 

K. Balasubramartiaiii, Bangalore 

.. 


5 

0 

0 

W+ H. Thojnsoiij Do, 

+. 

, T 

5 

0 

0 

Miss A. E. Nash, Do^ 



5 

0 

0. 

A. Seshacliar^ Chicacok 

,, 


S 

4 

0 

T. TotadfL Iyengar. Teppakdam .* 



3 

4 

0 

A. S, Vaidyanfttha Aiyar, Kumbakotiam 


. -t- 

3 

4 

0 

E, H. L, Sepping. K.angoon 



3 

4 

0 

J+ N. Petit Inatitule, Bombay 

► ► 


3 

4 

0 

Burton Library and MpseuiPt B ha van agar 

+ + 

H ^ 

3 

4 

0 

S, Siiiha> Bankipore 


. . 

3 

4 

0 

S, y. Rajftgopalacbar^ Bangalore ,, 


. . 

10 

0 

0 

G, Rama DosSf Vizagapatain 



3 

4 

0 

S. Somapatlia Pillai, Trincoinalie .. 



3 

4 

0 

1'^ Sh KamanathanT Sholavaadan .. 

.. t ■ 


3 

4 

0 

P. bubbarama Cfieltyj Bangalore . * 

+ + 


0 

0 

0 

B. Pultaiya^ Do, 

., 

4 ■ 

o 

0 

0 

C. Rr Kalyanasundaram Ranthulu. Marudapalti 


P 4 

■ 3 

4 

0 

O, Ch Ganguly, Calcutta 

,. 


3 

4 

0 

N. Sh Subba Rao, D.P.1+, Bangalore 



5 

0 

0 

l>r+ S, Rama lyer^ Thaton 

., 


3 

4 

0 

K, S. Chandrasekhara Alyar, Bangalore 

., 


10 

0 

0 

R, S, SiEaraman, Bhadravati 

+. 


3 

4 

0 

Rev. A. D^Sonaa, Urva, Mangalore 

d. 


3 

4 

0 

Sir K. P. Puuanna Chetty, Bangalore 

+ H 


5 

0 

0 

B. Venkatesachar, ]Jo, 

. + 

+ - 

10 

0 

0 

0. Br Kaghavendracliar, DOh 


f » 

3 

0 

0 

M. Ramaehaudra Uao, Do. 

H . 


15 

0 

0 

Punjab Vedic Library^ Lahore 

. , 

■» , 

5 

4 

0 

K.. T. Pauh Calcutta 



3 

4 

0 

M. Arunachalatn Iyer, Bangalore ,, 


4 * 

5 

0 

0 

N, Srinivasa Sastry, Medicri 

+ , 

+ * 

3 

4 

0 

Babu Haridas Mitra, Rajghat 

+ , 


3 

4, 

0 

M. H+ Kama Sarma, Bangalore 

+ + 

- 4 

5 

0 

0 

C. V, Vijayapaliah, Cuddalore 

. + 


3 

0 

0 






Books received during the Quarter ending 
31 St March^ 1 


Presented by:— 

The Author* — 

1. KaEtd^sa Mahakaviyu Sriiigarnrasavanini CJiiirisiruva —by C. K, 

Venkata rain a iya (Kannada). 

2. Hhajau IJharma of Dr. S. KadEiakriahnaa—Part I. 

Translated into Kannada—by Seshadri Sarma. 

3^ IJo. dOh Pari J U ■ 

4. Wisdom of the l^iophets (In the L]g]}i of TasaB'wuJ)—by Khaja Khan, 
fi, Nalarajn bhakta bTanda or Nanda Ciiaritr^ (Kannada)^by N. Seshadii 
Sannan 

Sh The Outlines of Vedanta based on Sri Sankara's Dakahinamoorthy 
Scotra—by Dr. SI, Srinivasa Rao+ 

The Kerulu Society, Trivandrum-^ 

Kerala Society Papers. 

Government of Myaore'- 

1. Report of the Adin-ini strati on of Mysore for the year 1927'2 Sh 

2, Report of the Working of the Anirit Mahal Department for 15)27-28. 
Viavnekarnataka Office, Ban^ulore City—' 

Satya^ hod hand or The Autobiography of Mahatma Gandhi (Kannada)— 
part III. 

Sri Vani Vilea Pre», Srirangam¬ 
in diao .Aesthetics—by K. S, Ramasvfamy Sastri. 

Government of India— 

1. Supplement to the .\nnnai Report on South-Indian Epigraphy for ilic 

year ending St March 3927. (Stone Inscriptions of the Bombay- 
Karnatak copied during the year l&2e-27.) 

2. Memoirs of the Arcli^eological Survey of India No, S6 3 The Uolmeits 

ol the Pulney Hills—by the Rev. A, .Anglade► S.Jh and the Rev, 
Lh V, Newton, S.J. 

3. Archeological Survey of India; Anjiual Report for 192&-26. 

A*iat[e Society of Bengal— 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; Vol. XI, No, 1, pp. 1—72 i 
Diaries of Two Tours in the Dnadministered Area east of the Naga 
Hills—by ]. H, Hutton. 
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Smithaonian tnatiftition, Washington— 

1. Smithsonian MisceJlaneoua Collectioas : VoL 81^ No. 4, Drawing by 
Jacques Lemoyae De Morgues of Saturiona, A Ttniicua Chief iri 
Florida. 1564—by David I. BushnelU Jr. 

/Ae H^porli {pt ytan meHtiofied agabisi 

Falaontology and Human Relations (l927)—by Stuart Weller. 

3. I he Evidence bearing on Man’s Evolution (19^7)—by Ales Hrdlicka. 

4. The Origins of the Chinese Civilisation {1927)—by Henri Maspero. 

5. Aichsiology in China (iaii7>—by Liang Chi-Chao. 

6. Indian Villages of South-East Alaska (1927)—by Herbert W. Kritgcr. 

7* Ihc Interpreialion of Aboriginal Moundij by ineiiriis of Creek Indian 
Customs (1927J—by John li. Swan tan* 

8. Friedrich Rurs, ArlisL-Explorer (1927)—by David 1. Busiiuell, Jr. 

9. I he Origin atid Antiquity of the Ajnerican ludiHii (1926)—by Ales 

Hrdlicka* 

Unive^ity ot Myaeir«— 

1. I he Calendar for the year 1923-29, Vol. I. 

S. Do. do. do. Vol. IL 

1-JTi,iv«nity of M«idra«— 

History of the FaEtavas of Kanchi—by R. Gopalan. 

(Madras University Historical Series No* HI—Edited by S. Rrishiiaswami 
Atyangar.) 

Meftara, D. B* Tarqporevala Sont & Co.^ Bombay— 

1. Zoroastrian Religion and Customs—by Ervad Sheriarji I>adabhai 

lihatuciha. 

2. The Mysterious Rundalini C2nd Edition)—by Vasant G. Rele. 

By Purchafle— 

1. Historical Record of the Imperial Visit to India, Delhi, 1911 ■ 

(Published from Authorized Records and for the Government of 
India). 
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